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FOREWORD 


This volume is primarily a summary of the research on problems 
of sales personnel carried on during the years 1916-1924 by the 
Bureau of Personnel Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
The character of its contents may therefore be partly indicated 
by a brief summary of the organization and history of this 
unique institution. 

In 1915 A. A. Hammerschlag, then President of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, established the Department of Applied 
Psychology under the direction of W. V. Bingham. Research 
on fundamental problems of human behavior was begun almost 
--atonce. One of the first developments was the formation of the 
_ Bureau of Salesmanship Research, organized at the suggestion 
of Mr. E. A. Woods, a progressive business man of Pittsburgh. 
The Bureau began its work in the fall of 1916 under the leadership 
of Walter Dill Scott. Because of the interest of many national 
sales organizations, the development of the work was rapid. 
One phase of the development was in the direction of similarly 
organized bureaus for research in specific fields. 'The Research 
Bureau for Retail Training, The School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship, and the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, had 
come into existence by 1922. 

In 1919 the title of the Bureau of Salesmanship Research was 
changed to Bureau of Personnel Research in order to cover more 
appropriately the expanded nature of the work. Personnel 
problems of the factory, of the office, and of the sales organization 
were undertaken on a co-operative basis with many business 
and industrial firms. The story of these developments has been 
written in part and has appeared elsewhere, but very little of 
the results of the researches and the investigations has been 
published. Much of it was of a nature that could not be 
published in its original form; and the members of the staff 
were too busy meeting the requests of the co-operative members 


to revise the material for publication. 
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viii FOREWORD 


The contents of this volume cannot be said to be a complete 
statement of the work of the Bureau in the field of sales personnel 
problems. Many members of the former staff will find, in retro- 
spect, much unrecorded data. Projected plans by some of 
these members may later make available results of the Bureau’s 
work in its other fields of investigations. 


PREFACE 


Much of the credit for the tremendous strides which industry 
has taken during the past few decades must be given to industrial 
research. Improvements in processes and materials have come: 
largely as the result of scientific discoveries in the great labora- 
tories maintained by the industries themselves or by institutions 
of learning. As a result of these discoveries, the business of 
production has far outstripped the business of distribution in 
efficiency and economy. During the last decade, however, there 
has been increasing effort to bring distribution into line with 
production, and the leaders are turning more and more to 
methods and technique which have been so successfully applied 
in industry. 

There is nothing about research in problems of distribution 
which is essentially different from production research, except 
that the human element enters more and more as a complicating 
factor. ‘Those who seek new light in such fields as advertising, 
selling, and personnel administration, must follow the same laws 
and principles which have governed the application of scientific 
method to the problems of industry. 

In the rapidly growing profession of sales management, empha- 
sis is necessarily being placed upon the problem of developing sales 
personnel. Sales managers are recognizing the fact that effec- 
tive sales representation can be secured only by giving special- 
ized attention to the selection, training, and supervision of sales- 
men. The authors have hoped to make a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the profession by presenting results of research carried 
on in this field by the Bureau of Personnel Research, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, during the 7 years of its work, 1916-1923. 

The volume is not intended to be a systematic treatise covering 
all phases of the work of developing sales personnel; the Bureau 
was necessarily forced to confine its efforts to intensive research 
on a few major problems. Neither is it intended to be merely 
a series of readings nor disconnected discussions of sales personnel 
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problems. It may be properly classified somewhere between 
these extremes, for it presents definite principles for developing 
sales personnel and methods for solving certain problems in 
distribution, and attempts to coordinate all the material into a 
unified whole. These principles and methods are illustrated 
by results obtained from our work in nationally known sales 
organizations, whenever data could be used for the purpose. 

The complexity of the salesman’s work makes it impossible to 
determine the qualifications necessary for a particular sales job 
until the duties of that job are clearly defined. During the last 
three years of its work the Bureau devoted its efforts to working 
out methods of selecting and developing salesmen and of studying 
qualifications most significant for success. The tests and rating 
scales now in use in many concerns are the result. The first 
step in further investigation is to find out more definitely than 
has yet been done ‘Just what the Salesman Does.” Specific 
duties must be matched against specific abilities. ach job 
must be considered as a unit and treated accordingly. Just 
“being a salesman”’ or being successful in one position does not 
mean that a man will be successful in another position, working 
under entirely different conditions. 

Furthermore, the basis for checking results has been and is 
largely mere guesswork. Quotas are assigned, but they are largely 
“wish-bone,” not ‘“back-bone!’’ Production is not the only basis 
upon which the efficiency of a salesman should be judged. Build- 
ing up goodwill for the firm, service to customers, conditions in 
territories and many other factors must be considered. Any 
attempt at preparing job specifications for salesmen, therefore, 
must necessarily cover all the factors which bear upon the kind of 
man best fitted for a particular piece of work. To get an ade- 
quate conception of the functions and duties of a salesman and of 
his degree of success involves a study not only of the man, but 
also of the kind of commodity or service sold and of the economic 
and social conditions of the territory in which he is to work. 

The formulation of the problems of distribution around ques- 
tions of personnel may seem to be taking a narrow view with 
respect to the fundamental economic and social importance 
of the distribution of goods and service. We have not under- 
taken to investigate the field. Essentially, however, it appears 
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necessary to find that central fact about which the activities of 
modern production and distribution revolve. Our research in 
the Bureau has seen this to be the salesman with the tools of his 
trade, presenting, with their aid, goods or service to the customer. 
In the last analysis, it isa human fact. We have begun our study 
with persons, the persons immediately concerned with a sale 
and purchase. From this situation flows the complex methods 
of distribution of today. 

It will be at once apparent that this book is only a beginning. 
It deals primarily with the person making the sale. It attempts 
to formulate methods for investigating his duties, for defining 
them, and for determining the measure of success he attains. 
Since the organization back of the salesman creates, in a measure, 
the situation in which he sells, some principles governing the 
nature of organization have been discussed. Many important 
tools, like advertising, have not been touched. 

It is hoped that the book will be generally stimulative and 
specifically helpful to sales executives and others concerned with 
the development of personnel in sales organizations. Sales 
managers who want to take the guess and hunch out of their 
methods of recruiting, training, and supervising salesmen, should 
find in the book many helpful ideas, and a proved technique 
for accomplishing the desired results. ‘The use of some of the 
statistical methods described or implied may call for specially 
trained assistants, but the program of research, as outlined, 
requires of the sales manager chiefly the desire to develop more 
exact methods of handling men, and the patience to carry through 
the careful and thoroughgoing investigations which are necessary. 
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THE SELECTION AND TRAIN- 
ING OF SALESMEN 


SCIENTIFIC METHODS IN DEVELOPING 
THE SALES ORGANIZATION 


CHAPTER I 
THE PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


The management of a sales organization gives rise to types of 
problems which seldom appear in other activities of a business 
concern—problems which develop from the nature of sales organ- 
izations. By the nature of their activities, salesmen are widely 
scattered and carry on their work for the most part far away 
from the critical eye of their superiors. For this reason, largely, 
selling has not approached the standardization which is typical 
of most production processes. 

Again, the selling process is affected by a large number of condi- 
tions which vary frequently and suddenly. These conditions are 
too numerous to catalogue and too well known to need discussion. 
The most variable element, of course, is the human factor—the 
salesman himself and the customers with whom he comes in con- 
tact. With the extremely limited knowledge of human nature, 
it is easy to understand why sales executives have not introduced 
into selling the scientific methods and controlled operations which 
are typical of the modern factory. The salesman, much as he has 
been managed and discussed, remains largely an unknown quan- 
tity; the customers, though classified and reclassified in countless 
ways by different concerns since the world began, are still variable 
factors in the sales equation. 

The Wrong Approach to Sales Problems.—Sales managers 
have long recognized these problems as peculiar to their particu- 
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lar field of work, but they have seen them only in a general way. 
When sales have not been satisfactory, the sales manager has 
said: “Our men aren’t getting the business they should,” “We 
haven’t the kind of salesmen we ought to have,” “Our men aren’t 
putting up the right kind of sales talk,” “Our supervisors are 
not getting the right sort of cooperation from their salesmen,” 
or, possibly, ““We haven’t given our men sufficient training.” 
Any one or more of these general ideas may occur to the sales 
manager, arising from his experience or from particular obser- 
vation of scattered incidents. He attacks the problem, undefined 
as it is, and proceeds to remedy the situation by releasing a broad 
side in the general direction of the trouble. A few shots may take 
effect and knock out some troublesome factors, but most of the 
energy and ammunition is wasted and the trouble soon revives. 

The defect in such an approach to sales problems is clear. 
Before a problem can be solved it must be defined and made 
specific. ‘Then the corrective effort must be such as will apply 
particularly to the problem in hand. In other words, each gen- 
eral problem must first be analyzed, and the specific difficulties 
listed, before remedies can beapplied. The importance of system- 
atic investigation—research—has not hitherto been appreciated. 
Here may be examined briefly the way in which research methods 
can be used to break up general problems into specific problems 
that can be attacked one at a time and solved. 

The Correct Procedure.—It is indeed an unusual sales depart- 
ment which has coming in regularly to the desks of its execu- 
tives all the facts upon which to base decisions as to changes in 
policy or methods or personnel. New conditions are always 
arising which demand facts not previously considered important. 
When it becomes clear, therefore, that something must be done to 
remedy a given situation, the logical procedure is to make a pre- 
liminary investigation in order to locate and define the specific 
difficulties that are causing the trouble. 

The methods employed in the preliminary survey can best be 
described by outlining in brief two such surveys undertaken by 
the Bureau of Personnel Research for cooperating companies. 

Locating and Defining Difficulties in a National Sales Organi- 
zation.—A large manufacturing company, which sells its product 
almost exclusively through retail dealers, employs several hun- 
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dred salesmen. The field organization is divided into twenty 

_ districts, each under a district manager. In each district there 
are two or more supervisors whose sole function is to develop 
the district sales force. Recently the sales executives of the 
company became dissatisfied with the results of their salesmen’s 
efforts. They had been trying to raise the level of sales ability 
by employing higher grade men. But some few facts coming to 
their notice indicated that perhaps the low-grade “plugger-” 
type of salesman was really better suited to the sales job than 
the young college graduates or specialty-salesman type which 
had been coming into the sales force. Furthermore, the sales 
executives wondered whether the company could increase its 
sales by introducing the element of specialty selling into the 
salesman’s job, 7.e., having its salesmen specialize on one or two 
articles instead of selling the whole line. They thought the 
present job might be too complex. There were other questions, 
other things about which the executives wondered, of course, 
but these need not be mentioned here. 

Investigators of the Bureau staff went into the field to study the 
salesman’s job. In a given district three “‘good”’ salesmen and 
three ‘‘poor” salesmen were chosen for study and one of the 
observers spent an entire day with each of them, making full 
notes covering all the salesman’s activities. The salesman 
was encouraged to talk about his job and its difficulties. The 
purpose in this first step of the investigation was to find out what 
could be learned about the selling job and the type of man on the job." 

After the work of several salesmen had been studied, it was 
possible to draw up a schedule of points on which observers could 
obtain reliable information. The schedule follows: 


ScHEeDULE or PorInts FoR INVESTIGATING SALESMAN’s JOB 


. Outside Factors: 

. Does salesman have a car or work on foot? 

. How much equipment does he carry? 

. What class of dealers are in the territory? 

. Routine Duties: 

. How much time is taken to keep auto in shape? 

. Does salesman have any difficulties taking care of stock and equip- 
ment? 


Ne Rone 


1The technique involved will be discussed in a later section. 
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3. How much time is required for Daily Report? When does he make it 
out? 

4. How does he get information for territory reports? 

5. How does he handle invoices and collections? 

6. How much time does he give to correspondence and credit reports? 
III. Salesman’s Methods of Working: 

1. Does he sell or merely take orders? 

2. Does he understand the company’s sales policy? 

3. Does he use posters effectively and tie up with the company’s national 
advertising? 

4. Does he take advantage of his full line to build up an assorted order or 
does he sell only one article in each store? 

5. Does he secure dealer’s interest and goodwill? 
IV. Salesman’s Attitude toward His Job: 
. Does he like his job? 
. What parts of the job does he like least? 
. Does he consider the report system burdensome? 
Does he consider his territorial reports reliable? 
. Is he learning his territory, its sales possibilities, etc.? 
. Does he gather local sales arguments? 
. Does he study individual dealers to learn how to handle them? 
. Is he studying his methods of selling and improving his sales talk? 
Does he try out new ideas? 

9. Does he want or expect promotion? Is he preparing himself to merit 

it? 

10. Does he see a future with the company? Does he expect to go with 
some other company? 

11. Is he saving money or otherwise looking ahead to economic security? 

V. Supervision: 

1. How often does supervisor visit him on his territory? 

2. What help does the supervisor give him? 

3. What does the salesman think his supervisor ought to do for him? 

4. Are the sales letters and bulletins from the district office helpful? 
How does he make use of them? 
VI. Attitude toward the Company: 

1. Does the salesman like the company? Does he get fair treatment? 

2. Does he like the company’s sales policies and plans? What criticism, 
if any, does he make? 

3. Does he like his immediate supervisors? 

4. Does he think the compensation plan works out well? Is he satisfied 
with his own income? 

5. Does the company recognize merit? Does he think he has a chance to 
rise in the organization? 


ONE ARWNe 


With this outline to guide them, the investigators went into the 
field again, working with good and poor salesmen as before, and 
gathered data on forty salesmen in various districts. Care was 
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taken to get a wide geographical distribution so that a complete 
range of selling conditions and types of salesmen would be repre- 
sented in the results. 

Drawing Conclusions from Field Data.—The field work was 
completed in a month, and the reports on individual salesmen 
were brought together for analysis. These reports were pre- 
pared by topics and were so arranged that all the information 
on each particular topic could be studied separately. The data 
were tabulated and analyzed; facts were separated from opinions. 
In the end the investigators were able to draw conclusions and 
submit a report of the findings, with recommendations for action 
by the company. The full report’ cannot be quoted here, but 
some general facts and recommendations may be given to indi- 
cate the type of results which comes from the preliminary survey. 
The central problem in this. instance proves to be the nature of 
the salesman’s work. Some of the findings relative to the sales- 
man’s position are indicated. 

1. The records, report system, and other paper work constitute a real 


burden to the average salesman. The better salesmen do not feel the burden 
keenly. 

2. The ‘‘Daily Report”’ and the “Dealer Record Book” are essential 
records, but the salesmen are not using them properly. 

8. Salesmen’s territorial reports are not accurate and are not reliable 
except as rough estimates of the business controlled by various lines. The 
salesmen feel that the company pays little attention to these reports, and 
naturally do not give serious or intelligent effort to the securing of reliable 
data. 

4, The company sales plan for building distribution is not being carried 
out by the sales force. Most salesmen attempt to sell only one article to 
each dealer, merely mentioning others and taking orders volunteered by the 
dealer. ‘Those few salesmen who follow the plan properly are building good 
distribution on the entire line. 

5. The salesmen as a group are loyal to the company and expect to remain 
in its service. But few of them are intelligently or systematically preparing 
themselves for greater usefulness in the company. A larger number expect 
promotion than can be advanced in the ordinary course of events. 

6. Supervision of salesmen is irregular, unsystematic, infrequent, and 
not pointed to the main job of developing men. 

7. The members of the present sales force, while they do not now measure 
up to the possibilities of the selling job, have the ability, when developed 
by proper training and supervision, to become really effective salesmen. 


A few of the recommendations from the report, which are 
primarily formulations of specific problems, may also be quoted: 
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1. There need be little change in the selling job as now constituted. The 
territorial reports should be eliminated or required at less frequent intervals. 
If the reports are retained, steps should be taken to “sell”? the salesmen 
thoroughly on their importance. Salesmen should be taught to use the 
“Daily Report” and the ‘Dealer Record Book’ as aids to more effective 
selling. Specialty selling need not be introduced, but salesmen must be 
better trained in the method of building an assorted order around the 
“leader’’—i.e., around the particular article which is being pushed. 

2. The company should seek to develop a sales force a majority of whose 
members would be able to find in the job itself sufficient interest and value, 
including monetary return, to maintain their connection indefinitely as 
salesmen for the company. The company should carefully calculate 
the promotional possibilities in its sales force, and have in training in each 
district only a sufficient number of men of superior ability to meet 
requirements. 

3. The fact that salesmen do not measure up to the selling job, that 
they do not understand company sales policies, that they expect promotion 
without preparing themselves for it, etc., is largely due to company methods, 
or lack of methods, in training and supervision. The training of salesmen 
should be more intensive, and should be in the direction of developing actual 
selling technique. Standardized sales talks should be developed, but the 
principal effort should be in the direction of putting into the hands of all 
salesmen the working methods of the most successful salesmen. 

4. Field supervision should be less concerned with routine details, and 
should be directed particularly to the detection of salesmen’s weaknesses 
and to systematic man-building. Supervisors should be given special 
training for their work, and methods of supervision should be standardized 
through the medium of regular reports. The training course for supervisors 
should embody the methods employed by those supervisors who are achiev- 


ing the most noteworthy results. 

Similar Investigation for Another Company.—A large eastern 
concern which sells its products exclusively through jobbers, 
maintains a large sales force to do missionary work among the 
retail dealers. The salesmen call on a set list of dealers, make 
demonstrations of the company’s products, and attempt to keep 
a full line of these products on each dealer’s shelves by taking 
orders to be delivered by the jobber. The company has gone 
a long way toward standardizing the work of its salesmen by 
requiring a certain number of demonstrations per day and the use 
of a set sales talk. The salesmen are carefully checked up by 
field supervisors on the performance of each element of the job, 
and bonus payments are determined by the efficiency records. 

In spite of such a well-developed system, sales were not satis- 
factory. There was a high rate of turnover in the sales force 
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and the volume of business was ata standstill. The company felt 
that the system was good, therefore the sales force was to blame 
for the condition. But no official could put his finger on the 
exact cause or causes of the trouble. The Bureau was consulted 
and a preliminary survey was decided upon. Bureau repre- 
sentatives went into the field, and, operating in much the same 
way as has been described, discovered specific problems which 
needed detailed study. The partial summary which follows 
illustrates further the importance of the preliminary survey in 
bringing to light such problems and in locating the causes of 
trouble. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. The weakest point in the field service is the very high rate of turnover 
in the sales force. Some districts are operating almost entirely with new 
salesmen, others are unable to recruit new men as rapidly as vacancies occur. 
In a majority of cases the new men being employed are of inferior ability. 
Investigation shows that one-fifth of the men discharged by the company 
have been employed less than one month. 

2. One important cause of salesman turnover is found in the poor selection 
of supervisors. They are inferior in intelligence to the ordinary order-taker 
salesmen in other companies. (This was established by the use of standard 
intelligence tests.) 

8. There is not a satisfactory managerial reserve. None of the retail 
salesmen met with has the necessary qualifications for becoming a supervisor, 
and only one of the five supervisors examined has sufficient intelligence to 
become division manager. 

4. Dealers and jobbers in the districts have observed the constant change 
of sales representatives and put the blame on the company—say it is a 
“hard one to work with!” 

5. The company has failed to develop loyalty and enthusiasm in the sales 
force. Salesmen fear their supervisors and consider the various reports 
merely as devices for checking up on their work. They do not feel secure 
in their jobs, lack interest in their work, and perform their duties in mechan- 
ical fashion. 

6. Field supervision is concerned too much with a checking up on the 
performance of routine duties and too little with training in effective selling. 
Supervisors too often substitute oral instructions at their offices for training 
on the jobs. For example, one raw recruit was discovered who had received 
only one day of supervision during the 6 weeks he had been on the job. 
Because he had not been taught how to do his work, he made his demonstra- 
tions in sloppy fashion and, losing more customers than he made, decided 


that the plan was no good, 
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7. The present bonus system for supervisors operates to keep them tied 
to a definite routine, and does not encourage giving attention to problems 
according to their real importance. For example, in the case of the new 
salesman who went along 6 weeks without supervision, it was discovered 
that the supervisor was spending his time visiting jobbers, etc., because 
these things helped earn his own bonus, while giving extra attention to a 
salesman did not contribute to a bonus. 


What These Illustrations Show.—The two illustrations show, 
in the one case, that the source of difficulty centers in the sales- 
man’s work, in the other, that it lies in faulty supervision. Other 
surveys made for different companies indicate primary sources 
of trouble in the home office organization, in improper field 
organization, in type of salesmen used, in type of regulations cover- 
ing duties of the district manager, in selection of managers, in 
geographical arrangement of districts, in faulty analysis, etc. 
The partial failure of a sales policy may originate in many places, 
most of which are not superficially recognizable. Greater 
concern will be shown throughout this discussion with those 
partial failures of policy, with disturbing factors that hinder full 
success, than with those situations that demand complete 
reorganization. The machinery, in general, is working, but here 
and there dissatisfaction appears among the personnel. 

Conduct of the General Survey.—Occasionally it is extremely 
valuable to have a general investigation of field sales problems 
carried on by an outside agency which specializes in such work. 
Long familiarity with common facts sometimes causes the com- 
pany’s executive staff to take certain things for granted, and it 
often loses its detached, critical point of view. An outside agency 
brings a fresh disinterested point of view into its investigations 
and usually brings to light facts which previously have been 
overlooked or disregarded. But the great majority of problems 
involving research can be handled successfully by a properly 
organized research department with a trained staff and a proved 
technique for carrying on its work. It is not in order here to 
discuss what is meant by a properly organized research depart- 
ment, or the qualifications of research workers; but it should be 
in place to outline the procedure which such a department should 
follow in making field investigations. There are listed below 
certain of the minor details that are often disregarded, but upon 
the accomplishment of which, usually in the order given, depends. 
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the success of the survey in discovering the real cause of the 
trouble. 


OUTLINE OF PLAN FoR GENERAL SURVEY 


I. Getting the ‘‘Feel’’ of the General Situation: 
1. Confer with sales manager and other sales executives who sense the 
need for help. . 
2. Examine sales records or other evidence of bad conditions. 
II. Making Preliminary Investigation: 
1. Plan experimental survey in one district. 

a. Get cooperation of district manager. 

. b. Have two or more investigators make field observations of enough 
salesmen to get a cross-section of the district force. 

c. List all facts which can be observed that bear on the general problem. 

2. Set up final plan for survey. é 

a. Compare lists and work out a standard outline of points which can 
be covered. 

b. In conference with sales manager, determine which districts and 
how many shall be used in the investigation. (Enough districts must be 
covered to make sure that the results are representative.) 

c. Secure the cooperation of all district managers and supervisors 
concerned and set definite time schedules for work in each district. 

Til. Carrying Out Field Survey: 
1. Spend at least one day in field with each salesman or supervisor selected. 

a. Put salesman at ease by assuring him his status with company 
will not be disturbed in any way and that no report on his work will be made. 
The investigator may pose as being interested in customers or territorial 
conditions, etc., thereby concealing his real purpose. 

b. Record as nearly as possible just what the salesman does and how he 
does it, in so far as these matters relate to the general problem in hand. 

c. Get the salesman to talking about his job and lead him to discuss 
those points upon which information is sought. (This can be done at meal 

‘time or at night at the hotel.) Immediately after such interviews, make as 
complete a record of what was said as can be made from memory. 

2. After observing a man in the field, secure from the district or home 
office his complete ‘‘personal history”? and his service record with the 
company. ‘These facts can be used in the later interpretation of the field 
study data secured. 

3. From the field notes, write a detailed report of the facts observed or 
secured from interviews, following the standard outline. 

a. Each point should be written up on a separate sheet of paper, so that 
later all the data on each particular point can be combined and tabulated. 

b. In the upper right-hand corner of each page should be symbols or 
initials which will make possible easy identification of the :alesman or super- 
visor, the territory, and the investigator. 

IV. Analyzing the Data: 
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1. Rearrange the reports so that all facts on each point are brought 
together. 

2. Tabulate the data and, as far as possible, express in mathematical 
terms, such as averages, percentages, ratios, etc. 

3. Make statistical analysis where possible, comparing and correlating 
related facts. 

4. Discard irrelevant and defective data. 

5. Visualize the data where possible by charts, graphs, and tables. 

6. Draw up a statement of the results, stating specific facts and citing 
evidence. 

V. Making Interpretations and Recommendations: 

1. Study the results and reason to the logical conclusions or interpre- 
tations. State specifically what appear to be the causes of particular 
situations. 

2. Restate the findings in terms of specific problems which must be solved. 

3. Recommend, on basis of facts disclosed, a procedure for solving each 
problem. : 


Research on the Special Problem.—After the problems and 
difficulties have been located and defined by the general survey, 
the next step is clear. Each problem must then be made the 
subject of special research. The procedure is somewhat similar 
to that of the “‘trouble-shooter”’ for a telephone company. The 
chief linesman, upon discovering that one of his lines is ‘‘dead,”’ 
makes an investigation to locate the point where the trouble lies. 
Then he sends out the trouble-shooter to find out what the trouble 
is and to fix things up. In so far as each bit of trouble presents 
a difficulty not met with before, the trouble-shooter must do 
research before he can make the necessary repairs. 

So in a sales organization, research on a special problem is 
pointed to the solving of a particular difficulty which has been 
discovered by the preliminary general survey. However, the 
method employed will not differ from the method of the general 
survey, for all research worthy of the name uses one method and 
only one—the scientific method. Scientific investigation has 
long been in use in most progressive concerns, particularly in 
connection with problems of manufacture, involving processes, 
materials, and operations. There is no reason why the same 
method will not work out when applied to problems of distribu- 
tion. Already recognition of this fact is indicated by the recent 
appearance of sales engineers and directors of sales research and 
planning. Evidence is slowly accumulating to show that we 
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can go a long way toward the effective solution of most sales prob- 
lems by the faithful use of scientific research The following 
chapters of this book describe the procedure which is necessary, 
and present concrete illustrations of the kind of results which 
may be expected, 


CHAPTER II - 
THE SALES ORGANIZATION 


Organization Changes during the Business Depression.— 
During the stress and strain of the business depression of 1920- 
1921, many concerns of national reputation had to take hastily 
conceived steps to save themselves from going to the wall. 
Since the usual cause of trouble was a severe falling off in sales 
volume, it was in the sales department that the most drastic 
changes were made. A few concerns which had paid more atten- 
tion to their foundation structures were able to weather the storm. 
The others began a feverish and earnest search for better organi- 
zation plans and more effective sales personnel. 

A list of some of the changes which occurred gives a good pic- 
ture of the demoralization and instability characteristic of many 
sales organizations. 


. Established more branches for better control. 

. Replaced distributors by branches. 

Reduced territories. 

. Released some salesmen and gave experienced men larger territories. 
Hired more men—reduced size of territories. 

. Cut size of staff. 

. Put larger responsibility on district managers. 

. “No change.” 

. Strengthened control of branch stocks to prevent inventory losses. 
10. Engaged an expert outside agency to make a general survey. 

11. Changed from salary and bonus to straight commission. 

12. Changed from straight commission to salary and bonus. 

13. Intensively developed new classes of business. 

14. Increased direct-mail advertising. 

15, Graduated quotas according to expected improvement in business. 
16. Trained more salesmen. 

17. Gave more educational material and instruction to salesmen. 

18. Kept branch managers better informed on vital facts of business. 
19. Distributed analytical reports. 

20. Planned salesman’s work more carefully. 
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This list is by no means exhaustive. A complete list would 
show almost as many variations as there were sales organizations. 
Most of the items are concerned with organization changes or 
with sales plans which involve such changes. The divergent 
and often contradictory changes made by companies in the same 
general line of business gave conclusive proof of the fact that there 
was not only no standard principle of organization, but that these 
companies had given little thought to this important problem. 
There had been no scientific evaluation of the facts upon which a 
successful organization plan must be built. Probably not one 
company in ten could point to a conscious plan of growth. Yet 
it is generally agreed that all of the operations of a sales 
department must fall far short of real success unless supported by 
proper organization. 

What is “Proper”? Organization?—In one sense it is impossible 
to say what is proper organization. That is, there is no one 
type or plan of organization suited to the needs of all sales depart- 
ments. Functional, line-and-staff, product, geographical, com- 
mittee—all these terms describe types of sales organization which 
have been employed successfully. In another sense, however, 
it is possible to answer the question. There is, in short, a proper 
organization for each sales department—perhaps for all sales 
departments in a particular line of business—which can be dis- 
covered and developed. Theoretically, at least, there is one 
best plan for marketing a given product, and therefore one best 
organization to support that plan. But this presupposes a 
knowledge of all pertinent facts, and these are not yet in hand. 
The method of securing these facts, however, may be pointed 
out. | 

Experience and experimentation are the true sources of infor- 
mation. Experience contributes the facts—the causes and 
effects—arising out of the ordinary course of events. Ifa careful 
record of these happenings is kept, an analysis of the record will 
always disclose some relationships which have sufficient con- 
sistency to warrant their adoption as basic principles in building 
an organization. But experimentation, where possible, is of 
even greater value in this connetion. The method can be used 
wherever conditions are constant or controllable, and when 
accurate records can be kept of results secured. Conclusions 
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based on experimental results have all the authority which 
science can give. 

Organizations Must Be Built around the Salesman’s Job.— 
In order for any company to discover the proper form of organiza- 
tion to meet its own particular needs, many experiments must be 
tried, but it is now being recognized that the investigations most 
fruitful of results are those which center around the salesman on 
the job in the field. This fact is nowhere more clearly proved 
than in the results obtained by the Committee on Sales Organi- 
zation and Methods of the Taylor Society. For two years, by 
pooling the experience of various companies, the Committee 
sought to arrive at some standard organization practices, partic- 
ularly as regards the organization of master planning and sched- 
uling. A few sentences, taken at random from the report of 
the committee,! show the obstacles to progress by this method. 


There are not now in existence recognized standards of organization, 
operation, and nomenclature . . . ; the progress of production organ- 
izations toward such standards has not been duplicated in distribution 
organizations. Many of the latter have just grown like “Topsy” and 
an attempt to attack scientifically their problems has been rendered 
difficult by the lack of science in organization and operation. 


In order to bring about uniformity and standardization, in 
order to develop science in organization and operation, the method 
of comparing experience must be supplemented by scientific 
investigation covering common problems. 

This idea was developed by one of the authors in discussing 
the report of the above-named committee. He said, in part: 


Detailed investigations are in order. Functional divisions are shown 
to be far too fluid and shifting. Time studies of the job are essential if 
we are to have a basis for finding the points where improvement must 
begin. What is spoken of in the shop as “routing of materials” is 
undoubtedly one of the weakest spots in the field organization. The unit 
of investigation is the salesman with his equipment in the presence of a 
prospect making a sale. Like the investigations of Mr. Taylor and the 
principles of all careful research, the development of a plan is based on 
these detailed investigations. In the study of the individual salesman we 
shall find the requirements of the sales organization. The nature and form 


1 Bulletin of the Taylor Society, vol. VI, No. 6, December, 1921. 
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of the overhead sales structure is determined essentially by the operation 
of this unit. Comparative statistics are useless without this form of research. 


This point of view is neither new nor revolutionary. The 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, which is frequently ahead of 
even its progressive contemporaries, has employed the experi- 
mental method for years in developing its sales organization, 
and the salesman’s job has been the center of principal interest in 
all its investigations. The interesting account of the company’s 
critical study of its sales methods, written by Henry S. Dennison, 
the President, for Administration, September, 1921, is worthy of 
careful study by all sales executives. 


PROBLEMS OF SALES ORGANIZATION! 


Organization has been the watchword of American business for 
many years. In the recent past, when the drive for “‘efficiency”’ 
ruled the business and industrial world, organization became a 
national passion. We are still suffering from some of the ill- 
effects. In many concerns, the “system”’ built by one man or 
group of men became almost sacred, and has been perpetuated 
at the expense of profit and of the personnel. The organization 
became an end in itself, instead of a means to an end, and the 
original purpose was forgotten. From the experience of many 
once-powerful companies, it has been learned that “‘it is possible 
to classify, systematize, and organize the life and initiative clear 
out of the personnel of an organization.” 

The Value of Organization—The absence of organization 
means, of course, confusion and inefficiency. Too much organi- 
zation, or bad organization, causes strangulation and death. 
But true organization brings life. By definition, organization 
means bringing into systematic connection and cooperation the 
parts of awhole. Considered in this sense, no worthwhile achieve- 
ment has ever been accomplished without it. There need be no 
deadening effect, no finality, in organization, but only temporary 
standardization which liberates creative energy to devise better 
methods and standards. 


1 Adapted from a Service Bulletin of the Bureau of Personnel Research, 
Vol. IV, No. 1, October, 1921, by H. G. Kunaey. 
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Sales departments as such have probably suffered from too 
little organization, rather than too much, but wrong or imperfect 
organization has often been a deadening factor. The salesman 
in the field has been left largely to his own devices, and standard 
sales methods are still frowned on as impractical. Field organi- 
zation has too often amounted to a system of routing and check- 
ing-up on salesmen; seldom has it accomplished its primary task 
of developing the sales personnel. Yet no sales department can 
survive and grow which does not build men as well as methods, 
and which is not continually searching for the qualities of leader- 
ship and executive ability among its personnel. Proper organi- 
zation enables a concern to utilize all its creative energy and 
develop its man-power to the fullest extent. 

What is a Good Sales Organization?—There is, of course, no 
one type of organization which is best for all concerns. Speaking 
generally, a good sales organization is one which provides a 
system of distribution fitted to the product, to the customers, 
and to the personnel of the organization. But such a definition 
is too broad to be of any great value. Practices in regard to the 
method of merchandising their products, and in regard to the 
training, supervision, and management of salesmen, show a wide 
variation even among companies presumed to be highly pro- 
gressive and successful. 

The question, therefore, naturally arises: Can there be a single 
standard for judging the efficiency of a sales organization, or the 
soundness of the plan on which it is built? Is sales cost per unit 
of product a fair test? There is no acceptable test to determine 
when sales cost is too high. Is it the rapidity of growth of the 
company? _ In time of prosperity and expansion a company can- 
not keep from growing. Is it increase in gross or net annual 
profits? The company may be building solidly for the future 
without showing high profits. Is it in the rate of turnover in the 
sales force? This will change with outside conditions. Besides 
a mere percentage figure on turnover means little. Turnover 
must be analyzed for causes before the condition can be de- 
scribed or measured. Is it in the rapidity of promotion of sales- 
men to executive positions? This could be too rapid to be 
wholesome. It is also true that good salesmen are seldom good 
executives. Is it in achieving the widest possible distribution? 
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This may be achieved at too dear a price. Intensive distribution 
in a small area is often more profitable. 

It is evident, therefore, that there can be no single criterion 
or standard by which to measure success. ‘The result in any case 
is a composite of many practices—some good, some bad or indif- 
ferent—with the good practices overbalancing the bad in the 
cases of companies which have endured. ‘To evaluate the sales 
organization, therefore, a number of measuring sticks must be 
used. These may, in a preliminary way, be stated as follows: 

1. A division of functions in the home office which eliminates 
friction, red tape, wasted time and lost motion—where the func- 
tions of every official are carefully and accurately defined. As 
stated in the beginning, perfect routine liberates creative effort. 

2. A low mortality of customer accounts, denoting the exist- 
ence of goodwill and confidence; increasing sales year by year to 
old outlets; an increasing number of new outlets, or an increasing 
volume of new accounts. 

3. A low turnover rate among salesmen and other employees, 
due to preventable causes. This would indicate that selection, 
training, and supervision were being taken care of intelligently. 
(There is such a thing as a healthy turnover, indicating that poor 
material is being constantly eliminated and that good salesmen 
are being promoted.) 

4, The development within the organization of men capable of 
holding executive positions. When a company must go outside 
its own organization to secure a capable executive, it is prima 
facie evidence that something is vitally wrong with its methods. 

5. An ever-decreasing percentage of sales expense. 

6. Lines of communication which bring in all possible informa- 
tion from the field and, after it has been studied, recorded and 
interpreted, make it available in useful form to the field. 

Organization Charts.—One of the first and most important 
things for any company to do in studying its organization, as a 
whole or by departments, is to draw up a chart picturing the 
organization just as itis. Glen G. Munn! says: 


It cannot be too frequently emphasized that the members of a business 
organization are players in a great game. If they are to pull together 


1 See Administration, March, 1921. 
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with the concentration of purpose and unity of effort that is the mark of 
a perfectly balanced team, they must learn the technique and observe 
the rules and signals of the game. An organization in which the execu- 
tives do not know or do not clearly see the relationship of their work 
and duties to the whole business scheme, is like a football team with- 
out a formation or signals, each man playing a lone hand and often at 
cross purposes with his team-mates. However able the president in 
such a business, he is only a star player in a poor team. His organiza- 
tion is doomed to defeat in competition with the organization that de- 
pends on teamwork and a carefully devised formation for the execution 
of its plans. The formation for playing the business game is shown on 
the organization chart. 


In the sales organization, the organization chart pictorially rep- 
resents division of functions among departments and employees, 
and also their relationships. The lines of authority are indicated 
from the vice-president in charge, on down to the salesmen and 
office workers. For the organization to function properly, this 
formation must be understood and each member must know his 
part, his responsibilities, and from whom to take orders. Much 
of the friction, lost motion, and general inefficiency of any large, 
complex sales organization are due to failure to understand lines of 
authority and responsibility. 

An organization chart presupposes a careful analysis of each 
job in the department, the way in which the job is performed, 
and the relationships between each job and other jobs and 
between each person and other persons. The chart based on 
these analyses pictures things as they exist. It may show that 
the organization is loose and out of joint. It may show the lack 
of final authority in making decisions on some matters. In 
nearly every case it will show up overlapping of functions and of 
executive control. Particularly is this true in the case of depart- 
ment heads who are inclined to resent having their duties made 
specific and their responsibilities fixed. 

Most persons are viswal minded. What they can see is much 
more easily understood and fixed in mind than what they hear or 
even read. Only when functions and relationships are pictured 
in chart form can every member of the organization clearly 
grasp the nature of his duties and his position in the organi- 


zation. Every unit of work is in some way related to one or 
more other units. 
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The organization chart makes it possible to locate responsi- 
bility for the proper performance of every duty and function, 
or else it will show that duties and functions so overlap that it is 
impossible to put responsibility on any individual. In the latter 
case, the chart shows where the difficulty lies and makes reor- 
ganization possible. 

An organization chart becomes a prime necessity when any- 
thing in the way of a reorganization is attempted. Companies 
which have not consciously planned for the growth of their organi- 
zations and provided the channels for this growth, come periodi- 
cally to the point where some reorganization is necessary—where a 
new alignment of duties and responsibilities must be made. 

A chart which pictures the entire organization, including every 
person and every job, makes it possible also to show the progres- 
sion or sequence of jobs and will, therefore, enable each employee 
to see the possibilities for promotion which are his. It enables 
him to study intelligently in order to prepare himself for advance- 
ment and at the same time to perform his present duties more 
intelligently. 

The same objection is often made to the use of organization 
charts which is usually made against careful functionalization 
in the organization itself, namely, that it is restrictive to the 
personnel. Because of differences in knowledge and in ability 
to develop, some individuals grow faster than others. In the 
ordinary sales organization, men of superior ability and aggressive 
traits, who grow faster than others, are allowed to enlarge their 
jobs accordingly and to assume new and unplanned functions. 
Naturally, under these conditions, it is necessary to revise the 
organization chart often, as it soon becomes out of date. 

With the spirit of this objection even the most ardent exponent 
of charts must agree. The development of initiative and 
ability within the organization must not be retarded. However, 
it is possible to give the personal, human equation full significance 
without allowing it to play havoc with a carefully functionalized 
organization and its graphic representation, the organization 
chart. In fact it can easily be true that proper organization 
assists the personnel in growing—even in outgrowing the jobs. 
But it directsand controls that growth. Unplanned and unguided 
development is wrong in principle and does not work out well in 
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practice. With an intelligent system of promotion, transfer and 
training, no company need be confronted by the objection that its 
organization scheme is restrictive of individual growth or depart- 
mental development. 

Criteria for the Organization Chart.—In general, the function 
of the organization chart is to picture the way in which the var- 
ious activities of the organization are allocated and coordinated 
into an effective cooperative system. If the organization has 
been carefully studied and faithfully pictured, the chart should: 

(1) Indicate clearly the lines and limits of authority; (2) 
indicate clearly lines and limits of responsibilities; (3) properly 
group related activities; (4) clearly differentiate between duties; 
(5) convey the impression of unity of effort. 

Every organization chart must be judged according to these 
criteria. 

What is the Best Type of Home Office Organization?—Is 
geographical, functional, or product sales management the best 
type of organization? In few cases is there a distinct plan corre- 
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Cuarr 2.—Sales organization chart, Purina Mills Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


sponding wholly to any of these. But some companies incline 
strongly to the one or the other. Many are a combination of 
two forms. The Purina Mills Company combines geographi- 
cal and product sales management. ‘The division sales managers 
—home office executives—are responsible for the total tonnage of 
all “‘chows”’ expected from their territories for the year. The 
department managers are given quotas based on the total ton- 
nage expected from the whole country for the chows for which 
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each department is responsible. The division managers manage 
salesmen and handle all relations with dealers in their territories. 
The department heads are responsible for the kind and quality 
of the chows, for the number of items in the line, for furnishing 
dealers and salesmen through the advertising department with 
various selling helps and for the presentation of scientific feeding 
and sales information to salesmen, demonstrators, and dealers, 
through house organs and conventions. In this arrangement, 
the department heads working together form a sales promotion 
division. The sales managers take care of the operations—the 
actual sales and business relations with the field. In this sense 
the organization becomes functional also, except that the hiring 
and supervision of demonstrators is an operating function. 

A good example of the combination of functional and product 
sales management is the organization of the sales departments of 
some large rubber companies. It is true that these companies 
have geographical divisions and division managers, but all are 
controlled and coordinated by the general sales manager and his 
staff. The home office staff is composed of experts on particular 
lines of products who function in the dissemination of the best 
methods of selling their particular products. Each division 
manager has a corresponding staff of experts. They do not do 
sales promotion work for they have no direct relation to dealers. 
The functions of these home office department heads are the same. 
They might all be grouped together. Other functions are per- 
formed by other staff officers such as the advertising manager, 
the manager of mail sales, the manager of foreign sales, the 
manager of sales personnel, the director of branch operations, 
etc. Under the director of branch operations, the division of 
duties is strictly along functional lines. 

A purely functional organization would be one controlled 
entirely from the home office without the use of geographical 
divisions and without any specialization of products. The Fuller- 
Morrison Company of Chicago, distributors of drug sundries, 
handling a total of 61,000 items, is a good example of this form of 
organization. There are no territorial divisions, all salesmen 
reporting directly to the home office. Under the sales manager, 
the various functions of advertising, credit, sales promotion, etc., 
are carefully distinguished and separated. 
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From the experiences of various organizations, it seems clear 
that the type of home office management depends largely upon 
the product sold. That is: 

1. Where there is a single product, functional organization 
should be the rule, with well-set-up field divisions to take care of 
operations. 

2. Where products are many but no one product or group of 

products stands out, functional organization is again the rule. 
The use of the field organization depends upon the possible 
demand for the products. 
_ 38. Where products are few in number, trade-marked or 
branded, where quality is the sales emphasis, and where much 
consumer education and strong sales efforts are necessary, a 
combination of product and functional sales management becomes 
necessary, along with a strong field organization. 

4. Finally, where a single product or group of products is 
used extensively by some line or lines of business, the develop- 
ment of the functional plan may be in the direction of special 
departments for promoting the sales to concerns in these lines. 
For example, the rubber companies sell large quantities of tires 
and other rubber goods to automobile manufacturers. Office 
appliance companies sell to railroads, or other great enterprises, 
equipment for their entire office system throughout the country. 
It is quite in line with the trend towards specialized selling to 
form such special departments in the home office as sales to car 
manufacturers, or railroad sales. 

Executive Control of the Sales Department.—There has not 
been a great deal of experimentation with various methods of 
executive control. Only two types of control are well known. 
These are: committee control, and one-man control. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of these two methods will not be dis- 
cussed in this connection. They are fully covered in the general 
literature on sales management. However, out of the experience 
of various companies it seems possible to develop certain 
principles which govern in the solution of the problem of execu- 
tive control. 

1. One-man control is the usual and more acceptable form 
where the products to be sold are non-technical in character and 
where no great amount of specialized knowledge is necessary, or, 
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2. When a man of unusual ability and impressive personality 
is available. Such an individual has usually grown up in the 
business and knows every phase of it. 

3. Committee management is often employed where the opera- 
tions involved are diversified—due to the kinds of products or 
to technical processes—and where the sales department heads 
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are specialists in single lines of products. (Even in such cases, 
the vice-president in charge of sales might be in active charge of 
administration and operations, coordinating efforts and formu- 
lating policies, but not bothering with problems requiring special 
knowledge.) 

4. The committee form of management may sometimes be 
used because of the peculiar personal relations which exist. 
Such a situation may develop when two or more companies have 
been merged into a single corporation or where, upon the retire- 
ment of a general sales manager, there is no single department 
head who stands out sufficiently in ability above the others to 
make his elevation to the sales managership expedient. 

Twenty of thirty-five firms studied with special reference to 
organization, dignified the sales manager of the company by the 
title or rank of vice-president. This is a much higher percentage 
with such rank than is shown by a Dartnell! report, where only 
7 per cent had the rank of vice-president. However, the Dartnell 
figures show a number of cases where the sales manager is also 


1“ Modern Sales Organization,’’ A survey by J. C. Aspumy. Published 
by the Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 1920. 
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the president, the general manager, or some other high official of 
the company. 

The chief executive of the sales department should be an official 
high in authority and in the counsels of the company. In many 
respects he is its most important executive. This is true because 
of the great responsibility resting upon the sales department for 
the effectiveness of the business operations. The volume of 
sales made at a profit determines the welfare of the company. 
In other words, the marketing end of every business is its most 
important aspect because it determines the amount of the con- 
tinuous income. It is also true that the ability of the sales 
department to sell determines what and how much the company 
shall produce. It is clear, therefore, that the great importance 
of the sales department calls for the placing of real authority in 
the hands of the chief sales executive. It is also true that in 
most companies a high position and title are necessary in order 
to enable the sales executive to use his authority effectively. 

Centralized versus Decentralized Control. Most of the com- 
panies studied for organization principles are centralized in 
control. A good example of what is meant by this form of con- 
trol is that used by a large tobacco company. In this company, 
the field organization begins with district sales managers. Each 
such manager has reporting to him four field sales managers 
or head supervisors. Each field sales manager has under him five 
division managers. Each division manager has under his 
immediate supervision five retail salesmen For each and every 
salesman there is laid out a definite, and in some respects hard and 
fast, daily task, so much so that it has been reduced to a mathe- 
matical equation: X =a day’s work The following things 
among others are specified: time of starting to work in the morn- 
ing; what stock, and what stock only, to carry; the exact route, 
which must be covered, strictly in accord with the schedule 
furnished by the home office. It specifies that the salesman must 
call upon at least five retail dealers before 11:45 a.m.; that he 
must put up an advertising poster in each store where he calls, 
using a six-point demonstration to secure the dealer’s acqui- 
escence; that he shall conduct a demonstration in at least two 
stores on a designated chewing tobacco brand and a cigarette 
brand. He is required to use the company’s demonstration 
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Some sales organizations go to the opposite extreme. For 
example, a nationally known glass company has developed an 
organization which is very loosely knit together. The field 
organization is almost entirely independent of the home office 
and this independence extends through the branch offices on down 
to the individual salesmen. The home office interferes as little 
as possible with the plans and practices of its agents. Accord- 
ingly, district managers pursue their own policies as regards 
organization, selection of personnel, sales plans, credits and 
collections, stocks kept on hand, and prices of goods. Salesmen 
within their own territories are allowed to get business in any 
way they wish and may even cut prices if they think it is necessary 
and profitable. Only the most general sort of checking up on 
salesmen is attempted. 

Between these two extremes are various middle courses or 
methods of organization. A common type is the company which 
sells, through independent jobbers, and also through company 
owned and operated branches, but supports a force of promotion 
salesmen to work in jobbers’ territories as well as in the branch 
territories. Several firms employ flying squadrons of expert 
salesmen, routing them into territories which are not producing 
enough business. The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
tried the interesting experiment of having four salesmen cover 
the same district in turn, the theory being that the differences in 
personality would enable each man to sell some customers whom 
the others failed to reach. This particular plan was put into 
effect by a district manager on his own initiative. It is a 
typical experience in companies which maintain uniform sales 
policies but allow local managers to prescribe the means of 
putting those policies into effect. 

The Theory of Decentralization.—The backbone of the theory 
of decentralization seems to be the idea that this form of organi- 
zation fosters the development of initiative in the field executives. 
The glass company mentioned wants its local managers to be 
leaders in their respective communities. Companies operating 
under decentralized control hold their division managers respon- 
sible only for the total results which they achieve and, therefore, 
allow them to get business in their own way. It is assumed that 
each such manager has his own best method of working and of 
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handling men. The only uniformity which the home office can 
secure under such a system comes through the passing on of 
successful ideas from one manager to the other. 

The Theory of Centralization.—Centralization in the sales 
department is commonly supposed to result in greater econ- 
omy of management through the reduction of overhead and 
the standardization of personnel. The crux of the whole matter 
lies in two factors: (1) the necessity for uniform sales practices 
in relation to customers; (2) the selection and training of sales- 
men. It begins to be evident that success in this latter matter 
necessitates centralized control. The experience of a large office 
appliance company is a case in point. In the past, and still toa 
large degree, the company has allowed division managers to hire 
all salesmen, though requiring the use of certain forms and tests. 
Lately, a home office training class for salesmen has been estab- 
lished and graduates of the class, recruited from the office and 
factory, have been made available for selection by the division 
managers. These well-trained recruits have gone into various 
territories on the requisition of division managers and have met 
with great apparent success. The company may be expected 
soon either to hire all new salesmen at the home office or to require 
all recruits to come into the home office for training. 

The process of determining the kinds of salesmen suited to the 
company’s needs, and the methods of selection which will get 
better than 50 per cent results is a home office research problem 
and cannot be performed in the field. It is painfully true, if 
the old and unscientific method of hiring on the basis of interviews 
alone is used, that a multiplicity of interviewers will hire a hetero- 
geneous group of salesmen. Perhaps after a company has worked 
out dependable methods of selection, eliminating as far as possible 
the variable element introduced by the subjective estimates of 
division managers, then those managers, after careful training 
in the use of these uniform methods, may be able to hire salesmen 
with a uniformly high degree of success. (The development of 
such a system of selection is not discussed here since it is related 
only indirectly to the problem of organization, but is covered in 
later chapters.) 

The problem of training must be considered along exactly 
similar lines. ‘There may not be any one best system of training 


Furthermore, the develop- 
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office where data from job analyses and field results can be 
accumulated. 

The objection to central office control and to the uniformity 
thus presumably enforced, comes in two guises. First, it is 
contended that any given local section or territory is different 
from all others and that salesmen must be selected and trained 
for these specific conditions. It is maintained that there are 
different types of buyers and different buying habits on the part 
of consumers. It is true, perhaps, that a bond salesman of Los 
Angeles or Kansas City, with his breezy ways and ultra-demo- 
cratic manners, would not be at home in Philadelphia where, 
it is said, a salesman must be socially accepted before he can 
approach a business man on any sort of proposition. But it is 
evident that selling conditions are becoming more and more uni- 
form all over the country so far as personal factors are concerned. 
Besides, it should be possible to train a salesman to adapt 
himself to all conditions. 

A second contention is that the salesman’s personality and 
temperament must fit that of the local manager in order to insure 
congenial working conditions and close cooperation. Therefore, 
it is argued that the division manager must hire his own assist- 
ants, because he alone can select men with whom he can work 
on a satisfactory basis. There is a modicum of truth in the con- 
tention, but the conclusion does not necessarily follow. The 
home office, if it is up to date, probably knows even more about 
the local division manager than he knows about himself, and 
should be able to send him assistants who will fit in with his 
ways and characteristics. It is true also that a good salesman 
can adapt himself to almost any kind of a situation. It is not 
necessary, of course, to take away all of the authority of the 
local manager in this connection. He should always have the 
right to exercise a veto and to turn back to the home office any 
salesman whom he does not like. Also, he should be allowed to 
request the transfer of any salesman who does not seem to fit 
into the working situation. Such a plan of cooperation makes 
possible the development of the best possible system of selection, 
along with full satisfaction to the division managers. 


CHAPTER III 
FIELD ORGANIZATION AND RESEARCH 


What is the Best Form of Field Organization?—What is the 
best type of field organization for the marketing of any partic- 
ular product? This question cannot be answered categorically, 
because field organization and the number of salesmen employed 
depend upon a number of factors. Back of all is the marketing 
policy. Companies which sell direct to large manufacturers and 
to a few large jobbers—that is, those selling standard goods in 
large quantities with long intervals between sales—need few 
salesmen and little in the way of field organization. On the 
other hand, companies selling consumable goods of wide and 
steady demand, such as food products or automobile tires, where 
people buy in small quantities, where distribution is through the 
greatest possible number of dealers—such companies require 
large sales forces. Between these extremes are the specialty 
companies which sell a single product or group of products. In 
such cases a sale to an individual or a company is usually made 
only once during a long period because the article is of a durable 
nature. Therefore, the company must continually seek new 
business outlets. The number of salesmen employed by such 
companies may run into the thousands. 

‘In some few businesses where buying is seasonal, by annual 
contract, or at long intervals, no field organization may be used. 
In former years, such things as shoes, machinery, etc., were 
marketed without a field organization. The tendency now is in 
the opposite direction—that is, toward the use of local resident 
managers with salesmen in the field all the year round. It has 
been found that such an organization assists in developing good- 
will for the company and that it operates to secure greater knowl- 
edge of territorial conditions, thereby helping the manufacturers 
to keep in touch with buying possibilities. 

A small number of companies like the American Tobacco Com- 
pany and the Purina Mills operate under a divisional organiza- 
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tion, but the division managers are located in the home office. 
Still others maintain branch sales offices with warehouses, but such 
offices are not active administrative centers from which salesmen 
radiate. The general tendency is to develop compact divisional 
and branch organizations with active resident sales managers. 
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The chief reasons for this tendency seem to be the need for more 
and better field supervision, greater possibilities of development 
for salesmen, and the need for employing intensive sales effort. 

Factors Affecting Field Organization.—As has been indicated 
above, the field organization depends in large measure upon the 
nature of the product. The marketing of food products, for 
example, presents a problem necessitating a field line-up entirely 
different from that needed to market machinery, or brooms. But 
within the limits imposed by the nature of the product, wide 
variations may obtain in the methods employed. In the case of 
food products, it is possible to effect a distribution through jobbers 
alone, but some few companies have gone to the other extreme 
and have sought to sell direct to dealers and consumers. Most 
companies selling food products, however, follow a middle course, 
using the jobber and also their own field force. In the case of 
machinery or steel products, the variation is much smaller. The 
usual organization operates its own force of salesmen, utilizes 
jobbers for products of wide and general use, and also employs 
commission brokers. A broom manufacturer might, under some 
circumstances, need no sales force at all, and would utilize the 
jobber only. However, if the brooms were trade-marked, a field 
sales force calling on dealers might be employed. ‘Tire and rub- 
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ber companies use jobbers only for mechanical goods sundries, the 
demand for tires being so great that the companies maintain their 
own branch distributing stations. They also sell direct to large 
manufacturers. Some companies use jobbers in certain terri- 
tories but in others maintain their own branch houses. In 
most cases this dual plan of distribution is caused by the inability 
to secure satisfactory distribution when using the jobbers only. 
Another situation calls for the use of every possible channel of 
distribution. This is often the case where there is a multiplicity 
of products to be sold. The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, for example, uses the jobber for some prod- 
ucts, local dealers for others, and sells direct to manufacturers 
and small users. The American Fruit Growers, Inc. uses all 
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Cuart 8.—Organization chart. (Sales department, The Brown Manufacturing 
Company, Pitisburgh, Pa.) 


possible outlets. This is due, however, to the disorganized 
character of the market for perishable food products. Still 
another group of manufacturers, such as those making office 
appliances, faces a situation where the purchaser of the product 
once he has been sold, is not again a prospect for a period of eaen 
Salesmen for such companies deal with prospective users and the 
company ships direct from the home office or a local warehouse. 
There is, of course, another factor involved in that a great deal of 
technical and special information is required to sell the product. 
Jobbers could not be expected to handle such products 
satisfactorily. 
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The tendency in most lines is to distribute through jobbers but 
to use a field force and sell direct, that is, do “detailing” or field- 
sales promotion. Under this plan, the jobber takes the place 
largely of a company warehouse, but the services of the jobber’s 
salesmen are also secured. The function of the manufacturer in 
all such cases is to create a demand for his products. 

It is evident from all the foregoing that no hard and fast single 
rule or criterion can be set up governing the proper field organiza- 
tion for any company. No company has as yet kept sufficiently 
full and accurate records to enable it to say conclusively that its 
particular field organization is the best possible, all things con- 
sidered. In most cases, however, there is a plan which has more 
or less consciously taken a number of factors into consideration. 
In the determination of its plan of field organization, every com- 
pany must take into account the following factors: 

1. The durability of the product. 

2. The number of possible users in proportion to the population. 

3. The amount and character of competition. 

4. Whether the product is technical or non-technical in char- 
acter, that is, how much information about the product is required 
in order to sell it. 

5. Whether the demand is regular or seasonal. 

6. Whether the product is a necessity or a luxury, or can be 
made a necessity. 

7. Whether service to customers is necessary or worth while in 

pushing the sale of the product. 

8. Whether the product is trade-marked or branded—a staple 
or a specialty. 

Every Dealer versus Exclusive Dealer Representation.— 
The principles which govern in deciding upon the kind of dealer 
representation a company should secure, depend in the first 
instance upon the product. The H. J. Heinz Company attempts 
to secure every-dealer representation. The fifty-seven varieties 
do not cover the entire needs of the ordinary household which 
are handled by the local grocer. Much larger distribution is 
therefore secured by using all possible dealers. Besides, grocers 
have not yet been educated to the point where they are willing 

to handle only a single brand of each product. The Purina Mills, 
on the other hand, manufacture a commercial feed for every need 
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of the farmer, dairyman, and stock raiser. A feed dealer, there- 
fore, who handles the Purina line exclusively is able to meet all 
the possible wants of his customers. Under such conditions it is 
evident that the manufacturer will prefer to select a single high- 
class dealer in each locality to push his line of goods. It has 
been found that exclusive dealers bring a much more satisfactory 
distribution than is otherwise possible. 

Should Salesmen Have Definite Territories?—The majority 
of companies assign definite territories to all salesmen, and make 
each salesman responsible for the business secured in his territory. 
Some few companies, however, retain the older plan. There are 
automobile companies, for example, which concentrate on a city 
territory, allowing all salesmen in any given city to cover the 
entire community. Each salesman secures his own prospects 
anywhere within the limits of the territory. This plan was 
formerly used by some office appliance manufacturers also, but is 
now being discarded. The Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany now divides every city into blocks or zones and assigns each 
salesman to a particular section. 

There seems to be no clear reason why, in every company and 
with every product, definite territories should not be allotted to 
salesmen. In an automobile sales organization which was investi- 
gated, lack of definite territorial restrictions is killing the chances 
of successful growth. ‘Two veteran salesmen in one city secure 
more than 80 per cent of the total business. Because more than 
60 per cent of sales are to present and former owners, the younger 
salesmen find their opportunities limited. A change to definite 
territories would work a hardship in the beginning to the two 
veteran salesmen, but the company would benefit in the long run. 

It is generally considered unwise to have more than one sales- 
man call on the same trade. If one salesman is the regular repre- 
sentative and is held responsible for conditions, the plan of 
sending a specialty salesman, either to trail the regular salesman 
or to work ahead of him, seldom brings satisfactory results. In 
nearly every case the specialty salesman will do things which are 
out of line with the system used by the regular salesman, and dis- 
satisfaction results. Furthermore, a dealer or customer usually 
prefers to deal always with the same representative of the com- 
pany. It is also true that two different salesmen cannot handle 
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well the business of one buyer. The buyer will like one sales- 
man better than the other. One salesman will promise more than 
the other; one will say something which the other will deny. 
Unless salesmen follow each other at some extended interval of 
time, unless each strictly refuses to meddle with the other’s 
business, and unless all doubtful points are referred to the home 
office for settlement, two salesmen cannot sell successfully in the 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


same territory. This is true, entirely aside from the possibility 
of training salesmen to represent the company according to a 
standard plan and to handle all orders in a routine fashion. 

Should Salesmen Sell the Whole Line or Only a Part?—This 
is a corollary to the problem of functional as against product 
sales management in the home office. It raises the question of 
how far the division of functions can be carried in the field organ- 
ization. An analysis of the salesman’s job may disclose many 
and various duties, some of which subtract from the selling time 
of the salesman and, therefore, from the commission which he 
might earn. It is true, of course, that the advertising, promotion, 
and service work which the salesman does, help to increase the 
total volume of his sales, but the relation is indirect in many cases, 
and the results may be apparent only after a long period of time. 
The doing of repair work, for example, may seem to the salesman 
to be a complete loss of valuable time though it may enhance 
goodwill and secure repeat orders. 
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Many of these difficulties have been met in some organizations 

by the creation of junior salesmen who take care of the service and 
promotion work originally expected of the regular salesmen. 
Some companies employ service men who do no selling work 
whatever. Still other companies employ what are known as 
“detail”? salesmen. ‘These men call on dealers or consumers and 
attempt to promote the sale of the company’s product. All 
orders, however, are handled through jobbers. The regular 
salesmen call on jobbers only. 
"When it comes to considering products, the functional division 
of labor no longer holds. In the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, junior salesmen handle the less complex machines 
such as adding and calculating machines, the assumption being 
that these are easier to sell than the more complex bookkeeping 
machine which is handled only by senior salesmen. In most 
cases, the division is made either on the class of customers upon 
which the salesman calls or the use to which the particular prod- 
ucts are put. Many examples of such classification might be 
given, but it will suffice to discuss only the principles which 
govern in most cases. 

If the products are diverse and technical in character, requiring 
a great deal of information on the part of the salesmen, most 
companies have salesmen for special products or lines. An 
interesting case of two companies in the same business, using 
almost opposite methods, is furnished by two large rubber com- 
panies. The salesmen of one company handle the entire line 
of tires and rubber goods while the salesmen of the other company 
specialize on one or two lines. However, the company in which 
salesmen handle special lines produces much the larger number 
of items. The other company puts the emphasis on automobile 
tires. The specialties which it produces are sold largely to 
manufacturers and are handled by branch managers. 

It is customary in many companies traveling full-line salesmen 
to employ special salesmen to push a new line which is being 
placed on the market. This plan is used in order to secure as wide 
distribution as possible in a short period of time. After such a 
distribution has been secured, the new line is turned over to the 
regular salesmen. 
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follow each other at regular intervals, this plan keeps the com- 
pany’s goods before the dealer or jobber and allows the salesmen 
to perfect themselves in their special lines. 

Companies selling machinery or other equipment requiring 
service and repairs, may divide the total work of their field repre- 
sentatives along functional lines, employing junior salesmen, 
erectors, or service men to perform such functions as have been 
suggested above, and to sell accessories or additional equipment. 
The regular or senior salesmen for such companies will then 
be able to spend the majority of their time selling to new 
prospects. 

The Problem of Organizing Facts.—If the widely divergent sales ~ 
practices reported in the foregoing sections prove nothing else, 
they prove the serious need of careful, scientific study by every 
sales organization of its own methods and practices. Experi- 
ence, unless critically examined and analyzed, is a poor teacher. 
Despite years of experience and cursory exchange of ideas and 
information, nething approaching standardization of organiza- 
tion practices seems to have developed. It is true, of course, 
though in less degree than most sales managers admit, that each 
business is different from all others. But this measure of truth 
adds all the more reason why each concern must discover for itself 
which are the most effective practices to employ. 

Every sales manager has problems constantly arising, the 
solutions to which should be based on a careful study of many 
facts. But in most companies there are no facilities for supplying 
the sales manager with these facts. Consequently, he makes his 
decisions on hunches, guesswork, personal or group opinions, 
etc.—anything but known facts. This is not the fault of the 
sales manager, for he is an executive, and has neither the time, 
nor, ordinarily, the temperament, for research work. His chief 
characteristic is that he works with a multitude of constantly 
changing problems at one time. Without the time to obtain 
all the facts, he must make decisions based on partial knowledge. 
He is a man of action, boldness, determination, aggressiveness, 
decision. He must get things done. This is as it should be, 
else he is a poor executive. But, in order that his decisions may 
be correct, he must have facts and these must be supplied hin 
by the proper dependable source. Someone, or some depart: 
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ment, in the organization must perform that function. In most 
companies, research is the name of this function. 

The Organization of Sales Research.—Sales research, as a 
necessary function of successful sales management, has been 
receiving significant attention by progressive sales organizations 
during the past two years. Unfortunately the depression caused 
a slacking up in this development just at the time when research 
can be of greatest value. In time of depression, to paraphrase 
an old adage, we ought to prepare for business revival. A good 
research department in full operation at such a time makes 
possible the elimination of unproductive methods and personnel, 
and the laying of a sure foundation for profitable sales when 
business conditions improve; and, more important, a properly 
functioning research department, through its ability to discover 
and relate facts, enables the sales department to follow a sane 
course during periods of business extravagance and to maintain 
sales at a profitable level during a period of depression. 

In order that the research department may fulfil its important 
function, it must occupy an independent position in the organiza- 
tion. It must be able to maintain a disinterested, detached point 
of view, and in no way be directly connected with actual sales 
operations. It concerns itself only with facts and their interpre- 
tation and must be as ready to condemn the program of the sales 
manager, if the facts warrant it, as to approve if his program is 
sound. This necessity for aloofness—for being able to consider 
facts as facts—calls for the placing of the research department 
upon a plane of equality with all the sections of the sales depart- 
ment, with a manager responsible only to the vice-president in 
charge of sales. 

Functions of the Sales Research Department.—The functions 
of the sales research department are as diverse, so far as its lines of 
work are concerned, as the activities of the entire sales organiza- 
tion. It is essentially a problem-solving department; all of its 
endeavors combine into the single function of applying the scien- 
tific method of investigation and experimentation to all problems. 
It approaches problems without special knowledge, without 
opinion, without pre-formed judgments. It gathers a mass of 
data, tabulates, classifies, determines relationships, and evaluates 
results, seeking truth always. The specific problems for research 
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depend, of course, upon the need of the particular organization, 
but some of the common problems may be pointed out: 

1. Determination of best sources for recruiting salesmen. 

2. Determination of the common qualities of successful sales- 
men for the company’s product. 

3. Development of a technique (including tests, interest analy- 
sis and personal history records) for measuring quantitatively 
the qualities of applicants. 

4. Determination, by analysis of the salesman’s job, of the 
proper content of the training course. 

5. Development of a system of supervision which will secure 
adequate field leadership and make possible accurate measuring 
of achievement in selling. 

6. Determination of the kinds of incentives which are effec- 
tive in stimulating sales effort. 

7. Determination of a proper system of compensation. 

8. Analysis of turnover in the sales force and the discovery of 
remedies. 

9. Development of a scientific quota system. (This presup- 
poses a careful study of sales possibilities in the territories ) 

10. Development of a sales record system which will secure in 
usable form all the essential information. 

- These are all large problems and must be subjects of continuous 
research, since conditions are constantly changing. Inevery case, 
the research department must work in close cooperation with the 
department most concerned with the particular problem imme- 
diately in hand. Such a department would furnish to the 
research department all the data at its command and supply all 
necessary technical information for the interpretation of the data. 

An Illustration of How the Department Attacks Problems.— 
To get down to concrete considerations: How can a research 
department develop the facts necessary for solving sales problems? 
Our interest here is in the scientific methods which must be 
employed. ‘The answer can best be given by illustration. Take, 
for example, the problem of selecting salesmen for the company. 
To begin with, the research department should get together all 
the available experience from printed and outside sources. This 
would involve investigations into the methods used by other 
concerns, both successful and not so successful, in recruiting able 
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salesmen. The collection, tabulation, and analysis of this mate- 
rial constitutes the first step in research. The second step is 
field work with the company’s own salesmen. The problem here 
is to determine the qualities of successful salesmen now employed. 
Various methods may be used, so long as they lend themselves 
to scientific checking and statistical analysis. Psychological 
tests, rating scales, etc., are coming to be employed for this pur- 
pose. The results here, when properly analyzed, will give the 
department standards or norms which represent faithfully the 
type of salesman who will succeed with the company. 

The third step in the research program is the application of the 
standard to the selection of new men for the selling force. That 
is, an applicant for a position is judged by the results obtained by 
applying the standard to him. The degree with which he corre- 
sponds to the standard indicates his chance of becoming a success- 
ful salesman for the company. 

The same procedure must be used in solving any other sales 
problem. First, past experience must be consulted. Second, all 
the facts peculiar to the situation must be examined, tabulated, 
and analyzed with scientific exactness. From these two processes 
come general principles or standards which, when applied to the 
problem, bring about the solution. 

Cooperation in Research.—Comparatively few companies 
have gone far in the development of sales research departments, 
even though the need for research is becoming universally felt. 
There have been, and still are, real difficulties in the way. The 
most serious obstacle in most companies has probably been 
the absence, from executive and minor executive circles, of persons 
qualified, by temperament and training, to undertake the work. 
The true type, to quote from the president of the Winchester 


Repeating Arms Company: 


. . has the capacity to concentrate continuously on a single 
problem until the solution has been reached. He is interested in cause 
and effect and the laws which govern phenomena. He is disposed to be 
logical, analytical, studious, synthetical, and to have an investigating 
turn of mind, ete. 


Such men seldom reach executive positions, in the usual sense. 
Every company has them in its personnel, but they have been 
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developed and used almost wholly in the field of production 
rather than sales. 

A second deterring factor has been the lack of experience on 
which to build. Few companies care to be pioneers in an unex- 
plored field. They prefer to let others show the way. As a 
result, the few concerns who have blazed the trail of scientific 
methods in distribution, stand out far in advance of the great 
majority. 

A third and most important deterrent has been the feeling on 
the part of most concerns that research is too costly a process. 
That is, the cost of operation, including the salaries of trained 
scientists and equipment of laboratories, would amount to a very 
considerable sum before any results could be expected. Research 
is a long-time, painstaking process. In a new field like sales 
research, there is no accumulation of experience upon which to 
build. 

These are real hindrances to the progress of research by individ- 
ual companies. In a time of increasing sales resistance the purse 
strings are tightly drawn against any scheme which smacks of the 
new and untried. Fortunately, there is a way out of the diffi- 
culty. There is a method by which all companies can enjoy the 
results of scientific research, at small cost to themselves and with- 
out the trouble of building up a separate research department. 
The method is that of cooperative research and service. 

Business men and companies are learning to cooperate where 
they once thought it necessary to fight each other. Concerns 
which have common selling problems are learning that an 
exchange of ideas and methods is mutually profitable. Coopera- 
tive research is only another step along this line. Nine years ago 
thirty large selling organizations, interested in the problems of 
selecting, training, and supervising salesmen, got together and 
organized the Bureau of Personnel Research, agreeing to con- 
tribute a small sum each year for five years to support a scientific 
staff to study these problems. Each cooperating company 
secured the full benefit of the entire research program, though 
the total cost was far above what any single company could have 
afforded. The past decade has witnessed the formation of 
hundreds of cooperative associations in various lines of business 
and industry. These associations serve many purposes looking 
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to the advancement of the industry as a whole, but one of the 
principal purposes has been the organization and support of a 
central research bureau! which could undertake scientific investi- 
gations on problems of mutual interest. 


1 Jonzs, F.D. ‘Trade Association Activities and the Law,” chap. VII. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 1922. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE MANAGEMENT OF A BRANCH SALES AGENCY! 


The duties of the branch manager are those of the officer at the 
front. He directs the actual working out of the plans and policies 
of his house. Upon him rests the immediate responsibilities of 
knowing the potentialities of a particular territory, of directing 
the efforts of certain salesmen, of knowing personally many of 
his firm’s customers—in short, of producing in actuality results 
which support the mass estimates of the home office. He stands 
as the key man between good or poor sales policies and field 
conditions. To give him unnecessary duties withdraws his 
effort from essentials. To keep him continually dependent on 
headquarters directs his vision backward. To leave him without 
general orders disrupts the sales strategy. He is the pivotal 
factor. The character of his office reveals the strength and 
weakness of the entire sales policy. 

Why Should the Branch Manager’s Job Be Analyzed?—There 
are several important reasons why the job of a branch sales 
manager should be systematically analyzed and described. 
Among these might be mentioned the following: 

1. A job analysis determines the qualifications necessary for 
the success of branch managers, and thus leads to improved methods 
of selecting and promoting managers. 

2. It placesat the disposal of all managers the practical methods 
which certain successful managers have learned by experience, 
and thus furnishes the best possible means of developing both the 
experienced and the inexperienced managers. 

3. It provides standards for measuring a manager’s efficiency. 

4, It helps solve the problems of sales organization. 


1 Originally published as a Service Bulletin of the Bureau of Personnel 
Research, vol. 1V, No. 2, November, 1921, from a survey made by H. W. 
McINTIRE. 
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In making a job analysis by a study of the actual work and 
functions of branch managers, the investigator gets his best data 
from successful managers. But to determine in what ways and 
to what degree various managers are successful, requires careful 
preliminary work. In most cases, production records furnish 
a good measure of a man’s general ability, particularly when he 
has held the job for several years. But they do not throw much 
light on his special abilities. A good manager might have some 
weak spots and a man of mediocre caliber might be exceptionally 
capable along certain lines. Therefore, in analyzing the job, 
the investigator needs many different means for judging the 
manager’s success in such phases of his work as hiring salesmen, 
conducting salesmen’s meetings, breaking in new men, making 
collections, sending out sales letters, analyzing territories, and 
other activities. 

The facts reported and analyzed in the following pages were 
obtained through interviews with the branch managers of ten 
prominent office specialty sales organizations. The investiga- 
tion, therefore, has the advantages and the disadvantages of 
representing the branch manager’s own observations and analysis 
of his work. As all of these managers are located in the same 
territory, some comparisons are justified by the similarity of their 
territorial conditions. 

There are, of course, other methods besides the interview that 
might be used in studying the local manager’s job. Some of 
these would be: (1) Observations by the investigator of the 
manager’s working methods; (2) interviews with general and 
district sales managers; (3) analysis of home office records on 
branch managers; (4) interviews with their salesmen; (5) field 
observation of the salesmen’s work; (6) conventions of branch 
managers; (7) interviews with a branch manager’s competitors; 
(8) magazines, books, and home office literature on sales manage- 
ment; and (9) interviews with users and prospective buyers. 
The use of all these methods of attacking the problem would be 
required to secure a comprehensive analysis, but the facts reported 
here illustrate the uses of analysis, and are valuable in themselves. 

The Relation between the Degree of a Manager’s Respon- 
sibility and His Working Methods.—The work of the ten managers 
varies considerably in the number of persons under their direction, 
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the complexity of their work, their responsibility, and in many 
other respects. In this report, the managers are respectively 
assigned letters and ranks on the following basis: the manager 
whose work ismost complex and responsible is designated manager 
A; the next in rank is called manager B, and so on, to manager K, 
whose job is least responsible. Manager A has a total of thirty- 
seven employees, handles all his own finances, and makes his 
own collections, etc. 

The number of men in the sales force of each manager is as 
follows: manager A, 9 salesmen; manager B, 19 salesmen; 
manager C, 10 salesmen; manager D, 8 salesmen; manager H, 7 
salesmen; manager F, 3 salesmen; manager G, 5 salesmen; 
manager H, 4 salesmen; manager J, 4 salesmen, and manager K, 
1 salesman. 

The Distribution of Each Manager’s Time.—The percentage 
of time which each manager devotes to each of the five main 
divisions of his job, and the changes which he expects to make, 
are shown in Table I. 
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It will be noticed that there is a great deal of diversity in the 


amount of time which the various managers devote to the separate 
elements of their jobs. In the combined work of selling and sales 
promotion, for example, managers C, D, and J give less than 30 
per cent of their time, while managers E, F, G, and K give more 
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than 60 per cent to such work. Attention to personnel varies 
all the way from 5 to 60 per cent. Eight managers give less 
than 10 per cent to financial matters, but one devotes 40 per cent 
to this field. 

The fact that a majority of the managers are not satisfied with 
present results is shown by the changes which they expect to 
make in the distribution of their time.’ Differences as high as 
40 per cent are indicated. 

No manager contemplates an increase in the amount of time 
that he is putting on financial matters. From this fact, as well 
as from the remarks of the managers, it is safe to say that financial 
duties are quite secondary, except for managers A and C, for 
whom financial duties take high rank. 

One-half of the managers interviewed are planning to spend 
less time on office routine. Increased sales resistance is the main 
reason for the change. Four of these five are going to spend more 
time on personal selling and in helping their men close hard deals. 
Four managers are content with their present distribution of 
time. Only one of these four works on a commission basis. 

The size of the sales force is an important factor in the distri- 
bution of a manager’s time. For example, manager B spends 60 
per cent of his time on personnel duties, but he has the largest 
sales force—nineteen. 

Manager J spends 50 per cent of his time on personnel items, 
but a large part of this emphasis is due to the fact that he is 
training an office manager to handle office routine matters. After 
this man is trained, he will spend only 10 per cent on personnel 
work. 

Only three managers are going to spend more time on sales 
promotion activities. Probably more managers would do so if 
they knew how to “promote.” Manager D is already directing 
17 per cent of his efforts toward sales promotion and plans to 
increase this to 50 per cent. Manager A, who spends 30 per cent 
of his time on sales promotion, devotes most of this 30 per cent to 
participation in the social affairs of prospects and users. 

Two managers are going to spend less time in personal selling 
and helping their men close deals, and more time in supervising 
their salesmen and in sales promotion. Most of the managers 
who are contemplating great changes in the distribution of their 
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time are planning to increase the size of their sales forces. This 
applies to managers C, HE, F, H, and K. 

The Assistance Received from the Home Office.—The next 
table shows how much assistance and supervision the respective 
managers get from their home offices. Crosses (X) indicate 
help received. 
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This table shows that only four of the ten managers have to 
supervise collections on sales and keep financial accounts con- 
nected with sales. Managers D, E, J, and K receive a great deal 
of help from their home offices. Managers A, B, C, and G receive 
very little assistance. Four of the ten sales organizations repre- 
sented give beginning salesmen a special training course at their 
respective home offices. Three of the ten managers are furnished 
with printed training courses for salesmen. One manager is 
furnished “leads” to live prospects in his territory. ‘The home 
office gets these “leads” as a result of an extensive advertising 
campaign. 

Four managers receive assistance in hiring new salesmen. The 
other six are furnished with practically no guidance. Five mana- 
gers receive assistance from the home office in the way of sales 
letters. 
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Only two of the ten, managers B and C, receive systematic 
personal supervision from higher officials, and these two say that 
they get very little practical assistance on methods of manage- 
ment. Manager C states that his company has an excellent plan 
of supervising his service department, but the district manager 
who is supposed to visit him about every three or four months to 
check up on his sales operations actually visits him only about 
once a year. When he does make a visit it is more in the 
nature of a social call; he does not make a systematic analysis 
and has very few live ideas to offer. 

Manager D’s district manager spends two days with him every 
month, but it is a superficial and perfunctory visit, consisting 
chiefly of social chats about other branches and general sales 
policies, two or three dinners, a theater or golf party, and 
possibly a ‘‘pep” talk to thelocalsalesmen. This branch manager 
is eager for helpful suggestions on how to hire and break in new 
salesmen, how to supervise, develop, and handle different types 
of salesmen, how to analyze his territory, and similar duties that 
have fallen to his lot since he was promoted from salesman to 
branch manager. 

It would be useful to find out exactly how many general sales 
managers are competent supervisors of their branch and agency 
managers. Of the ten national sales organizations represented 
in this study only one seems to be trying out a system of super- 
vision on a large scale. This system seems to be a failure because 
it is superficial, and also because the best methods of branch 
management are not used as a standard. 

Methods of Hiring Salesmen.—Branch manager D receives 
the most assistance from his home office in selecting new sales- 
men. He is furnished with a standardized interview blank 
which enables him to determine approximately whether an appli- 
cant possesses the particular abilities that are considered necessary 
for success in selling his specialty. In addition to this blank 
there is a uniform application blank. This manager never relies 
on a single interview when he sizes up an applicant; he prefers to 
have the man call back at least once or twice, preferably twice. 

In spite of the fact that manager D has received some valuable 
aids from his home office, the general sales manager of his com- 
pany realizes that there are still many chances for branch man- 
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agers to make mistakes in sizing up applicants. Therefore, the 
home office is now reserving the veto power on all hiring and fir- 
ing of salesmen by branch managers. 

In contrast to the help received by manager D is the absolute 
lack of assistance in the case of manager H. His company does 
not even furnish a standard application blank. When asked 
how many salesmen he had, he replied that there were six on the 
roll but only one of them could be counted a success. He was 
considering whether or not to “‘fire’’ the whole group and build 
up a new branch organization. At the same time he realized that 
the possibility of again picking a bunch of “lemons” would still 
be great. He would like assistance from his home office. In 
fact, he is in such desperate straits that he has to devote a large 
amount of his time to direct selling, in order to pay expenses. 

The methods of hiring used by manager B are unique. He 
gives preference to men who have had no previous selling experi- 
ence. His salesmen have been recruited from various walks 
of life—newsboys, blacksmiths, college graduates, barbers, store 
managers and others. New men are paid strictly on a com- 
mission basis. Although he does not use the most modern and 
scientific methods of selection, in the short period of two years he 
has built up a creditable sales force of nineteen and is rated by 
his company as one of its best branch managers. 

The home office of manager J will select new salesmen for him 
if he so desires. Manager K as well as manager D must receive 
approval from his home office when he hires a new salesman. 

Five of the ten managers regard the hiring of salesmen as one of 
the most difficult phases of their work. None of the ten uses 
more than two sources of supply when he needs a salesman— 
want ads in local papers, and his personal acquaintances or those 
of his salesmen. 

In conclusion, every one of the ten branch managers could 
improve his present methods. None of their home offices has 
determined in an accurate manner the qualifications of a success- 
ful salesman. With the exception of the trade test used by 
manager D, no use is made of scientific methods of selection, such 
as, objective scoring of the applicant’s personal history blank, 


psychological tests, trade tests, analysis of turnover, and graphic 
rating scales, 
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Developing Salesmen.—Manager K gives a new man prelimi- 
nary training for three weeks by having him help the service man, 
study in the office, and accompany the managerin thefield. Then 
the man is sent to the factory to be trained. 

Manager C trains a new man in the office for about ten days. 
He and his experienced salesmen give pointers to the novice and 
help him master a machine demonstration. Then the new man 
observes the field work of one of the experienced salesmen, or of 
the manager, for two or three days and finally goes out “‘on his 
own hook.”’ 

' Managers D, E, and J do not have to breakin new men. All 
recruits receive training at the factory for three or four weeks 
before they join the local agencies. 

Manager B assigns a beginning salesman to one of his best men 
for about ten days. These two salesman then work together four 
days, during which time they take turns at selling and observing. 

Managers B, H, and G are the only ones who attempt to locate 
the weak points of their experienced salesmen by means of a field 
analysis. It has already been pointed out how manager B does 
this at the same time that he helps his men close hard deals. 

Manager E has been trying a systematic plan of field analysis. 
He has found it difficult to locate the weak points of one of his 
salesmen who has been with him for seven months. The following 
plan brought results. He spent a half day in the field with the 
salesman without offering any help or suggestions. He was, 
however, continually observing the man’s methods closely and 
taking written notes. When they returned to the office he 
revealed to the salesman some of his salient weaknesses. The 
manager is very enthusiastic about this plan of field analysis 
because it reveals a man’s weaknesses with certainty and speed. 
He says that at first it was hard for him to keep from offering 
suggestions during the sales interviews. 

Since one of the most important functions of a branch manager 
is the development of his sales force, one would expect to find 
managers making frequent and thorough analyses of the field 
work of their men, in order to locate the stumbling blocks in 
their methods. ‘The chief reason so little of this is done is, per- 
haps, the desire of the manager to get immediate results by help- 
ing his men close deals rather than to sacrifice a small immediate 
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gain for larger future returns. Furthermore, the managers have 
not generally found a systematic and economical method of train- 
ing their men. 

The individual office conference is used by every one of the 
ten managers. It seems to be the most useful tool for measur- 
ing a man’s efforts and increasing his skill. At one of these con- 
ferences the salesman usually makes an oral report on deals 
pending, recent progress, and plans for the future. None of the 
managers seems to have any definite system in these conferences 
that would enable him to get the maximum possible results in the 
development of his salesmen. Manager E does require his — 
men of less experience to report in writing the main details 
concerning their sales interviews. Even then he finds difficulty 
in locating their weak points. 

All managers except A and B require their salesmen to make 
daily reports. The system followed by manager K requires an 
individual prospect report for each sales interview. The form 
used can largely be filled out by merely making check marks 
opposite the printed items that are listed. An interesting feature 
of this simple form is the report on the result of the call. Twenty- 
two possible results are listed, such as, (1) Call back; (2) busy, or 
out; (3) appointment for demonstration; (4) devising sys- 
tem; (5) no progress; (6) agrees to trial; (7) objects to price; 
(8) objects to terms; (9) objects to handwriting; (10) may 
develop later; (11) difficult personality; (12) going to see others; 
(13) insufficient use; (14) demonstration O. K.; (15) trial failed; 
etc. The card on which this is printed measures 4144 X 614. 
inches. At the end of the month the manager makes a summary 
tabulation of the data on “Results of Calls” from all the daily 
reports of each salesman. This is intended to furnish a measure- 
ment of the man’s efforts for the month and to reveal some of the 
weaknesses in his method of selling. Manager K likes thissystem 
very much. However, he has only one salesman, so it is hard to 
say how successfully the plan would work with an extensive sales 
force. 

Certain drawbacks are involved in the use of daily reports. In 
the first place, many salesmen object to spending time on “red 
tape” which seems to yield them no direct benefits; secondly, 
some managers become negligent in checking up the data on the 
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reports, thereby defeating the purpose of the system; 
but the biggest drawback to daily written reports is the tendency 
of managers to place too much reliance on them in supervising 
their men, to the neglect of the more useful devices of office con- 
ferences and field observations. Some managers place little 
credence in daily reports as a check on a salesman’s efforts 
because a man can easily make “‘fake’’ reports if he wants to 
shirk. 

Manager E admits that in most instances the daily reports 
handed in by his salesmen are filed without being referred to. 
He thinks that the mere requiring of written reports stimulates 
salesmen. 

Managers A and B regard reports as of so little service that they 
do not require them. On the other hand, Manager G considers 
daily reports very valuable. His stenographer attends to all 
details in connection with them and calls his attention to lazy or 
careless tendencies of salesmen as revealed by their reports. 

Educational programs seem to be in vogue in many sales organ- 
izations. The home office of manager H is sending out advance 
lessons from a new printed training course for salesmen. The 
organization represented by manager B is taking steps toward 
constructing a printed training program. In fact, the home 
office officials are studying manager B’s methods of training his 
nineteen salesmen because he has been so successful in developing 
new men. 

Manager E says that his salesmen do not appreciate the train- 
ing course that was constructed for them by the home office and 
that they have made little effort to master it. This company 
must have had difficulty in “getting the training course across” 
with its salesmen, because beginning salesmen are being trained 
this year at the factory. 

All ten managers could improve their methods of training 
salesmen. ‘This is to be expected, because few branch managers 
have had special training in the principles of education. Manager 
B requires each of his nineteen salesmen to attend a three-hour 
Saturday morning training class. Since his company does not 
furnish a printed training course, he has to rely almost entirely 
on oral instruction. He deserves credit for devoting a great deal 
of his time and effort during the past three years to the problem of 
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devising a system for developing salesmen. At the same time, 
his training program has its glaring defects, such as: (1) The 
training content is not organized into units; (2) there is no out- 
line of the course; (3) study assignments are not made definitely ; 
(4) tests are not given to find out how well the men are mastering 
the course; (5) experienced salesmen are required to take their 
training in the same class as new men; (6) bright and ambitious 
men cannot advance through the course more rapidly than the 
dull and less ambitious. 'The manager himself admits that some 
of the men who have been in his employ for two years have 
absorbed but little from his Saturday morning meetings. He 
attributes this to the ‘slowness of percolation of new ideas” 
rather than to inefficient methods of training. 

None of the ten sales organizations represented has a first- 
class printed training program. Except in companies which 
maintain a training school at the factory, salesmen seem to get 
their training rather indirectly from the following sources: (1) 
by observing the selling methods of the manager and his experi- 
enced salesmen; (2) by reading miscellaneous literature issued 
by the home office; (3) by reading printed training lessons (in 
case there is a printed training course) which furnish a few ideas 
on phases of salesmanship; (4) by picking up stray ideas that are 
expressed by chance at a meeting of salesmen; (5) by having 
weak points revealed in conferences, or when the manager chances 
to observe the field work. Eight managers regard the training 
of salesmen as one of their most important duties. 

Salesmen’s Training Meetings.—Seven managers hold weekly 
meetings; two have meetings once a month; and one conducts a 
group meeting twice a month. None of the managers seems to 
make careful plans for these meetings. They put their time on 
tasks which they consider more important from the standpoint 
of making money. Managers B and C seem to devote more 
attention to these meetings than do theothers. Such a group con- 
ference usually serves two purposes—training, and stimulation. 
Most managers emphasize the second phase more than the first. 
Manager B is an exception. Training is accomplished chiefly 
by having the men cite instances from their recent experiences as 
illustrations of methods of selling, and by group discussion of 
ideas offered by the manager. Occasionally a manager invites 
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the manager of another concern to talk on salesmanship at his meet- 
ing. Manager B, in particular, likes to have other managers 
address his men. Last year he arranged to have an instructor 
in salesmanship give his men a series of lessons. 

Stimulating Salesmen.—This phase of the branch manager’s 
job is probably the most important of all. If he cannot get his 
men to work hard, his chances for great success are slight. 

As a means of stimulating their men, eight managers attach 
major importance to helping them close hard deals. Individual 
office conferences rank second. Salesmen’s meetings come third. 
Managers C, D, E, and G have secured good results from sales- 
men’s contests. Managers A, D, F, and G promote social affairs 
for their salesmen. Wee acer r C, and F emphasize pay incen- 
tives more than do the others. Details concerning these methods 
of pay were cited above. Managers A, B, and E use the distribu- 
tion of territories as an incentive by giving the best territories 
to the best salesmen. Manager G gives the same size and qual- 
ity of territory to each of hismen. Manager B realizes the need of 
opportunities for promoting his veteran salesmen, therefore, he 
is planning to inaugurate a system of “junior” salesmen, whereby 
an experienced man can hire as many juniors and cover as much 
territory as he can handle successfully. 

Manager C is the only one who writes many pep bulletins, 
though manager G writes a few. Manager C uses a greater 
variety of incentives than any other of the ten managers. How- 
ever, he gives his men little assistance on hard deals. 

Manager A, who has one of the largest branch organizations, 
although not the largest sales force, tries to spur his men to 
greater effort by means of the following incentives: He helps his 
men close hard deals; he discusses their work with them fre- 
quently in individual conferences; he gives the best territories 
to the best salesmen; he increases the salaries of his salesmen in 
proportion to their tenure of service; he promotes social affairs 
for his entire branch organization, including service men and 
clerical employees. This manager does not require his sales- 
men to make daily reports. He seems to be the type of manager 
whose success depends largely on his personality; therefore, he 
gets along without certain incentives which are used by other 
managers. Nevertheless, he might be more successful if he 
resorted to them. 
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Manager B has the most unusual methods of handling men. 
In his Saturday morning salesmen’s meetings he “blisters” 
the salesman who is lax in his work. Three of four other man- 
agers declare that if they were salesmen they “would not work 
for him one minute.” Nevertheless, he is getting results, his men 
swear by him, and his home office expects to promote him to a 
position of greater responsibility. What, then, are his methods 
of leadership? A superficial analysis brings to light his positive 
tactics. The manager himself attributes his leadership to the 
following factors: (1) He evinces a sincere desire to help his men 
make as much money as they can; (2) he spends at least 40 per 
cent of his time helping them close hard deals; (3) he makes his 
salesmen’s meetings interesting and worth while; (4) he never 
‘blisters’? a man who is working hard; (5) at the same time that 
he helps a man close a hard deal, he analyzes the sale in order to 
show the man how to overcome his weak points; (6) he takes 
special pains when he is breaking in green salesmen: (7) all deal- 
ings with his men are fair and above board, without any private 
understandings with individual men; (8) he has his office desk in 
the same room as that used by his salesmen rather than in a 
private office; (9) he gives bigger territories to the better sales- 
men; (10) whenever he issues new instructions to his salesmen he 
gives the reasons in full. 

After all, these are chiefly surface features of his methods of 
handling men. In order to get the concrete and basic facts, the 
observer should spend considerable time studying this manager 
both in the office and in the field, and should also interview the 
salesmen. The manager himself attributes much of his skill to 
his wide experience as a salesman. He has worked for about 
thirty different firms and was “‘fired’’ by at least twenty of them. 

Manager H realizes that one of his chief weaknesses is his 
inability to develop and handle salesmen. Manager E admits the 
same weakness and is trying his best to overcome it. Heis trying 
to copy the methods of manager B by resorting to driving tactics. 

Manager E may be able to imitate manager B, but it is proba- 
ble that he will copy only a part, perhaps the weak part. He 
may use the driving tactics without counterbalancing along the 
lines of fair treatment, open dealings, helpfulness, etc. Further- 


more, he may not have the right kind of personality to make a 
success with these methods. 
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The managers who seem to be most proficient in handling men 
are managers, A, B, C, D, and F. 

The Remuneration of Salesmen.—Five managers pay their 
experienced salesmen on a basis of salary plus commission. 
Only four pay a straight commission. Only three use a different 
plan of remuneration for beginning salesmen from that used for 
experienced men. Three managers have various plans of remun- 
eration. Manager C has five classes of salesmen: 

1. City salesmen who average $800 or better per month in total 
sales for three months receive $15 per week, and a commission 
ranging from 10 to 15 per cent. 

2. City salesmen who do not meet the above requirement 
receive $10 a week and 10 per cent commission. City salesmen 
make their own collections on sales. 

3. Salesmen in provincial territories work on straight com- 

‘mission. They do not make their own collections. 

4. Dealers in small towns receive machines at wholesale prices. 
These dealers pay their own expenses. The branch manager 
supervises them. The dealer’s volume of sales is included in the 
branch manager’s record of sales. 

5. In West Virginia there are open territories where pro- 
fessional men are authorized to solicit on a straight commission 
basis. This plan is used in sparse territory. 

Manager C is trying out chiefly the third and fifth plans. 

Manager F is also experimenting with different plans of remun- 
erating his salesmen. In fact, managers C and F attach unusual 
significance to this incentive. One manager, who plans the 
weekly programs for the Office Appliance Managers’ Association 
of Pittsburgh, devoted one program to different plans of remun- 
erating salesmen. In his own branch he tried these three plans: 
straight salary, drawing account and commission, straight com- 
mission. The second plan gave the best results. 

Manager A pays his men on a salary plus commission basis, 
but the salary increases with a man’s tenure of position. Dur- 
ing the first two years the salary is $15 a week; for the next two, 
$20 a week; thereafter, $25 a week. 

One manager is trying the following plan of remunerating new 
salesmen. They will work as “Juniors” and receive $100 a 
month plus a commission of 10 per cent on sales above a monthly 
volume of $1,000. These men will be supervised by the experi- 
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enced salesmen who will receive from the branch manager a 
commission of 5 per cent on all deals closed by juniors. 

Manager B is the only other manager who expects to try a 
plan of junior salesmen. He feels that there should be more lines 
of promotion in his organization for veteran salesmen. According 
to his plan the latter will be urged to hire juniors at $15 a week. 
Juniors will receive 12 per cent on all sales while the seniors will 
get the remainder of the standard commission. Successful 
seniors will be allowed to hire as many juniors as they please. 

Sales Promotion Activities—The following table shows the 
variations among the ten managers in sales promotion activities. 
One cross indicates that the item in question receives some 
attention. Two or more crosses signify that the manager devotes 
considerable effort to that phase of his job: 


Taspie IIJ.—VaRIATION IN SALES PROMOTION ACTIVITIES 


Manager’s identification 


1. Makes territorial analysis in]}...]...]...]...] X|...] X 
order to get in touch with]...|... DGV DEI RCT, 5 [28 
maximum number of pros-| 
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2. Participates in social affairs of | X 
business men, such as chamber | X|...] X| X | X |X| XJ]...] X 
of commerce, country club,| X]...]... x 
lodges. 

3. Writes sales letters 
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xX 

x 

4. Keeps in systematic touch with |...|... xX 
sales and methods of com-| X|...| X 
petitors. 

5. Checks up on past sales in differ-|...|... x 
ent parts of branch territory. x 

6. Plans sales campaigns 
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8. Renders goodwill services from |...|...|...]...| X 
agency office to prospects and |...]... Xo] XS VEX ee rece eel 
users. 

9. Makes exhibits of products at 
business conventions. 
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Manager B is one of the most successful of the ten; yet he pays 
little heed to the possibilities of increasing his sales by the indirect 
methods of sales promotion. He prefers to spend more time on 
personnel work, such as developing and supervising his nineteen 
salesmen, thereby getting increased sales as a result of their 
direct selling efforts. 

Manager C is quite different; he makes use of eight of the nine 
sales promotion devices. Below are some illustrations of his 
methods. 

Unique Sales Promotion Methods of One Manager.—At one 
time this manager launched a campaign directed toward the 
occupants of a large office building. He required all his salesmen 
on one certain day to canvass in this building instead of in their 
own territories. Asa result there was an increase in volume from 
territory which was considered ‘‘sold up” by the salesman to 
whom it belonged; and at the same time most of the members 
of the sales force were stimulated as a result of the group drive. 

He has secured such good average results in past years from the 
use of sales letters that he seizes every favorable opportunity to 
send out a series. 

This manager regards service to users as more potent in getting 
new business than the direct efforts of his salesmen. Therefore, 
he supervises his service department with extreme care. Every 
complaint from a customer, no matter how small, receives the 
manager’s prompt consideration. He once sent out a circular 
letter to a sampling list of users, in which he asked whether their 
machines were giving satisfactory service.. 

He is well posted on the business of his competitors. He 
knows about how much business each is getting; their respective 
methods of selling; their innovations; their regular and irregular 
(if any) discounts from list prices; and similar facts. He gets 
such information from the following sources: 

1. Territorial reports from salesmen. 

2. Gossip gathered by his salesmen from salesmen of 
competitors. 

3. Personal observation in the field when he helps his men close 
big deals. 

4, By quizzing prospects solicited by competitors. 

5. Personal acquaintance with a manager of a second-hand 
machine exchange. 
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In connection with these activities of manager C, it is interesting 
to note, by way of contrast, the attitude of manager B, who pays 
very little attention to what his competitors are doing. He says 
that he wants his salesmen to think only about the high-grade 
features of their own product when they solicit orders. Com- 
petitors do not worry him. 

Analyzing Territory — Manager E used a rather simple system 
in making a territorial analysis. He determined an approxi- 
mately complete list of prospects by consulting Bradstreet’s and 
Dun’s ‘Credit Book” and the classified section of the telephone 
directory. 

Manager C has secured a good analysis of his territory as a 
result of systematizing the data from salesmen’s daily reports 
during the past several years. This might be designated as an 
indirect and slow method of getting facts concerning sales 
possibilities. 

Manager G used trade directories to get in touch with a maxi- 
mum number of prospects. 

Manager C has a ‘“‘piecemeal” plan of analyzing his branch 
territory. When he launches a sales campaign against firms in 
one certain line of business, he gets the names of all firms in that 
line in his territory by consulting trade directories. 

Six of the ten managers have never made any attempt at a 
systematic analysis of their territories. Most of these six said 
they would like to know how to do it. None of the ten has a 
complete set of data on sales possibilities in his territory. 

Participating in Social Affairs of Business Men.—Only two of 
the ten managers do this to any considerable degree. Manager A 
attributes a large measure of his success to his social activities. 
He says he has clinched some big orders on the golf links. Such 
social maneuvers require considerable time. He gets the time 
by delegating to his assistants many tasks which in the case of the 
other managers receive their personal attention. 

Sales Letters—Manager D conducts sales letter campaigns 
in this manner: When a few orders are secured by his salesmen 
in a short period of time from a certain line of industry, for exam- 
ple, coal mining, he decides that it is a good time to circularize 
this trade. So he has his salesmen furnish the data concerning 
applications of his machine to the coal mining business; then he 
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compiles a mailing list of likely prospects by consulting a direc- 
tory of coal mine operators. Finally, all the data are forwarded 
to the home office so that a specialist on sales letters can do the 
rest. This branch manager says he has secured excellent results 
from such sales letters. 

The firm represented by manager E has discontinued the use of 
sales letters. In their place is sent a standard set of advertising 
circulars to prospects whose names are furnished by the sales- 
men. The latter are required to furnish certain information 
concerning the needs of prospects and also to follow up the series 
of printed circulars with a personal call. 

Seven of the ten managers do not concern themselves with the 
possibilities of sales letter campaigns. 

Meeting Competition—Manager E discovered last year that 
his competitors’ salesmen were inducing many of his users to 
trade the machines purchased from his salesmen and adopt theirs 
instead. 

By quizzing some of the merchants who traded his machine, he 
discovered that his salesmen were not giving new merchants 
sufficient instructions concerning its operation and application. 
Now he requires each of his salesmen to call on every customer 
in his territory once every six weeks. He keeps a written record 
of these calls in a user’s ledger and frequently checks it to make 
sure that the rule is observed. 

Every manager is familiar with the selling points and selling 
methods of his competitors, but none of them has an accurate 
record of the sales made by the latter in each unit of his territory. 

Item five of Table III is not discussed here. 

Sales Campaigns.— Manager E has carried on sales campaigns in 
the following manner. He makes out cards in duplicate for 
every firm listed in a certain line of business in the classified 
section of the telephone directory. Then at a meeting of his 
salesmen he works out the machine applications for this partic- 
ular line of business, stirs up enthusiasm, and hands out the 
prospect cards one at a time. Each salesman takes the cards of 
prospects in his territory, and is urged by the manager to central- 
ize part of his efforts on them. 

Six managers make use of sales campaigns, directed almost 
entirely against single lines of business. 
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Manager B succeeded in selling his product to banks, after his 
sales manager had criticized him for failing to get more bank 
business. It happens that the banks save money when their 
patrons purchase one of the specialties that he handles; so he 
compiled a list of the patrons of each bank who had purchased 
his goods. With these lists as a weapon he started a campaign 
on the banks. This manager now holds the high record in his 
organization for sales to banks in his branch. 

Local Advertising —Only two managers do any local advertis- 
ing, and theirs is quite limited. 

Items eight and nine of Table III are not discussed here. 

Direct Selling.—The one duty that seems to receive first con- 
sideration from branch managers is that of helping their salesmen 
close deals. Manager A is the only one of the ten who minimizes 
this task; manager C devotes only 10 per cent of his time to it. 
The remaining managers plan to spend considerable time, rang- 
ing from 22 to 70 per cent, in selling. Some managers are perhaps 
spending more time in the field than they should, due to the fact 
that they are not capable of increasing the volume of sales from 
their territories by such indirect means as hiring and developing 
high-grade salesmen, making territorial analysis, writing sales 
letters, etc. Managers H and K have had poor success in their 
choice of salesmen; therefore, as a last resort, they are spending 
about half of their time as salesmen rather than as managers. 
They have definite territories in which they work. Manager F 
reserves as his own field the ‘‘cream” of his branch territory— 
the largest and best prospects. He has been spending at least 
half of his time selling for himself. In the future, however, he 
plans to double his sales force and spend more time on sales pro- 
motion and personnel work and less time on direct selling. In 
other words, he seems to realize that he has been functioning 
too much as a salesman and too little as a manager. He has had 
less than two years’ experience as branch manager. 

Most branch managers seem to have only one motive in help- 
ing their men close, namely, to increase their total volume of 
sales by helping secure certain orders which the salesman is not 
quite able to “‘swing.’’ In general there are three reasons why 
the manager’s assistance brings results: (1) his superior selling 
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ability; (2) the stimulating effect on some salesmen who are a 
little weak in initiative; (3) the prestige of his position. 

Financial Duties.—Financial duties take second rank with all 
except managers A and C. Only four of the ten make their own 
sales collections—managers A, B, C, and G. All managers are 
devoting some attention to cutting down expense. For example, 
manager G reduced the size of his sales force about 50 per cent. 
He did this because the business depression cut down the demand 
for his product so extensively that he could not afford to pay the 
salesmen their salaries. So he dismissed the weaker salesmen, 
increased the size of territories, and is spending more of his own 
time in the field. Similar reductions have been made by other 
managers, but the present tendency is to expand the sales force. 

Manager A has the greatest financial responsibilities of the 
group. The entire time of four of his nine clerical employees is 
given to the care of financial details. He spends 40 per cent of 
his time on this phase of his job. 
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What are the Most Difficult Phases of a Branch Manager’s 
Work?—Managers G and J were not interviewed sufficiently to 
get their answers. Manager K could not name any specific job 
items on which he was anxious to get new ideas. 

The question was not put to Manager J. Manager B does not 
‘consider any one phase of his job more difficult than another. 
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In What Respects Does Each Manager Have Good Methods?— 
The answer to this question is very vital to the person who is 
making a job analysis. In order to make a complete job analysis 
in an economical manner the first interview witha branch manager 
should have as its principal aim to locate those phases of the job 
in which he is using good methods. Subsequent interviews can 
then be focused on these job items. The differences among man- 
agers is very apparent. 

Managers A and C represent firms that not only sell the same 
kind of office specialty but also have similar sales organizations. 
However, these two men, in some respects, have very dissimilar 
methods of management. Manager C gives his personal atten- 
tion to most of the “red tape’’ involved in office routine, such as 
checking reports, dictating routine correspondence, and check- 
ing details on minor orders. Manager A delegates 85 per cent 
of his office detail work to his office manager; he gives his atten- 
tion to important correspondence concerning sales and complaints 
only. Manager C also spends a great deal of time supervising 
his service and financial departments, whereas manager A dele- 
gates practically all of this responsibility to the foreman of his 
service department and to his head bookkeeper. Manager C 
spends very little time participating in the social affairs of the 
managers of Pittsburgh firms because, in his estimation, they 
hold such high positions that they have little to say about the 
buying of his product. Manager A, on the other hand, spends at 
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least a fourth of his time mingling in a social way with business 
men and says that he has closed many “big deals” on the golf links. 

Manager C requires his salesmen to make daily reports; he 
conducts salesmen’s meetings every week, stimulates his men by 
means of sales campaigns, pep letters and contests, but spends 
little time helping his men close hard deals. Manager A does not 
require his salesmen to make daily reports; he conducts salesmen’s 
meetings only once a month, does not make use of sales campaigns, 
pep letters, and salesmen’s contests; however, he does spend 
considerable time helping his men close hard deals. Manager C 
employs many methods of sales promotion such as sales letter 
campaigns, local advertising, and sales campaigns through his 
salesmen. Manager A gives little heed to such indirect methods 
of getting business. 

The following table summarizes the strong points of each 
manager, in the judgment of the investigator: 
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Summary.—In the beginning it was stated that a complete 
job analysis helps solve the following problems concerning 
branch managers: selection, training, measures of success, 
organization. 

This report contains a very limited amount of data on each 
manager’s job, but these data throw some light on the solutions 
of the problems. 

A. Selection —-This study reveals clearly that in the sales 
organizations other than those represented by managers A and C, 
ability to handle financial affairs is a secondary qualification of a 
successful branch manager, whereas skill in managing men is 
primary. Some of the most important qualifications seem to be 
the ability to: (1) get men to work; (2) hire high-grade men; (3) 
train them; (4) help them close deals; (5) analyze the salesman’s 
weaknesses; (6) shift his attention to the various phases of his 
job; (7) analyze the sales possibilities in his branch territory; (8) 
plan ahead; (9) participate in the social affairs of business men; 
(10) avoid unnecessary expense in managing his branch office; 
(11) keep systematic records; (12) try out new ideas; (13) write 
sales letters. 

B. Training.—As regards the construction of a training course 
for branch managers, so many concrete illustrations of methods 
have been offered that no comment is necessary at this point. 
The principles of the training course for both managers and sales- 
men will be described in a later chapter. 

C. Organization.—Table II shows that the organizations repre- 
sented by the following six managers are more highly centralized 
than the other four: managers D, E, F,H,J,and K. There seems 
to be a general tendency toward centralization. For example, 
some home offices are reserving the veto power over the branch 
manager’s selection of new salesmen; some firms are giving more 
assistance to branch managers in the degree and kind of branch 
office centralization. The general problem of determining in an 
objective manner the most efficient system of centralization is 
more apparent than ever before. 

The home office may well take into account at least the follow- 
ing three principles: 

1. The home office should give assistance on those phases of the 
job which are of greatest significance. 
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2. Help should be offered on those tasks which the manager 
finds most difficult or which he is performing in an inefficient 
manner. 

3. Since the branch manager’s job embraces so many tasks, it 
seems feasible for the home office to assume responsibility for the 
performance of certain time-consuming functions, such as making 
collections, keeping accounts, and writing sales letters. 

On the basis of these principles, the home organizations of 

office specialty companies should assume more control over the 
following duties: 
- (1) Hiring salesmen; (2) training salesmen; (3) making terri- 
torial analyses; (4) supervising salesmen; (5) training branch 
managers; (6) making collections; (7) keeping financial accounts; 
(8) sending sales letters. 

This investigation has revealed wide divergences in the work 
and practices of the various sales branches. Is there one system 
that is best? What is, for example, the best plan of remunerating 
branch managers, or salesmen? What is the best system of 
using “junior” salesmen? What kinds and degrees of super- 
vision should the branch manager receive from his home office? 
What are the standard practices of agency management, or 
should the local manager’s judgment be his chief guide? 

In the diagnosis of the weaknesses of an unsuccessful agency, 
many general managers try out first one possible remedy and then 
another, hoping, with each change, to eliminate the cause of 
the agency’s failure. In doing so, they are like the unskilled 
automobile owner who, when his car fails to work, tinkers with 
any parts of the machine upon which he can lay his hands. If 
the difficulty is not quickly located, he calls upon the expert 
mechanic for help. Before the mechanic ‘“‘fixes” anything, he 
makes a careful diagnosis of the trouble, step by step. He then 
quickly makes the needed repairs. 

In the same way, the sales manager needs a systematic method 
for the scientific observation, analysis, and weighing of facts 
about his agencies, in order to deal accurately with situations 
arising in the organization. The “job analysis” method followed 
in this report has been developed to help in the filling of these 


needs. 


CHAPTER V 
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Many of the ills to which sales management has long been heir 
arise from a lack of knowledge of the salesman’s work. This is 
true in spite of the fact that the sales manager is usually an 
ex-salesman and has been “‘all along the road.”” Supervisors and 
district managers are also usually ex-salesmen and their work of 
checking up on the sales force would seem to make sure that they, 
at least, know all there is to be known about the salesman’s 
duties. But real evidence supports the opposite contention. 
Field investigators, called in to study selling problems for various 
companies, have invariably reported facts about the sales job of 
which the sales executives acknowledged their ignorance. In 
addition, some important functions of the salesmen had generally 
been ignored, while stress had been put on matters of routine or 
petty detail. Furthermore, sales executives of these companies 
have usually been unable to give a complete description of the 
salesmen’s job. Being concerned with matters of administration, 
they have lost sight of the salesman’s actual work and have tried 
to energize the salesman with ‘‘pep”’ letters, general suggestions, 
or threats, rather than with concrete practical ideas about the 
way to handle specific elements of his task. 

Since the overhead sales organization exists primarily to make 
the work of the salesman as effective as possible, it is obvious that 
a detailed knowledge of what the salesman has to do is funda- 
mental to the sales department’s work. Such knowledge can 
be gained by the method of job analysis, already a familiar and 
highly useful tool in the industrial field. Job analysis recognizes 
that the selling job of each company is sufficiently different from 
the job in every other company to require thorough analysis and 
description. It also reveals that within a sales organization 
there may be conditions which require salesmen of different kinds 
or grades of ability. 

70 
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During the seven years of its history, the Bureau of Personnel 
Research gathered data on various kinds of selling and was able to 
obtain more or less complete descriptions of several sales jobs. 
It established the fact that different companies require different 
levels of ability and that various sales jobs differ widely in diffi- 
culty and complexity. The paragraphs which follow present 
summaries of some descriptions and a tentative classification based 
on complexity. 

Comparison of Sales Jobs According to Complexity.—In these 
days of wide specialization in every line of work, the word “sales- 
man”’ has lost most of its former connotation. In past decades, 
when salesmen were born and not made, “salesman” had a 
specific meaning. A salesman was a man who could sell just 
anything. Salesmanship was a process of putting something 
over on the buyer, and the same abilities and tactics were pre- 
sumed to be necessary regardless of the product sold. Nowadays 
all this is changed. Discussions about salemen have changed to 
discussions about typewriter salesmen, truck salesmen, soap sales- 
men, food-products salesmen, etc. It is now recognized that the 
tasks of these various salesmen are varied, and that they require 
diverse abilities—not just greater amounts of the same abilities, 
but actually different qualifications. 

In studying the job specifications of various types of selling 
jobs, it appears that one reliable measure of the requirements for 
success can be obtained from a study of the relative complexity of 
the jobs. Take the following group of sales jobs: office specialty 
selling, such as Burroughs Adding Machine Company (company 
B); house-to-house selling, such as the Hoover Suction Sweeper 
Company (company G); retail selling (company H); routine 
selling (companies C, E, and F); heating equipment selling, such 
as the American Radiator Company (company D); insurance 
selling; supervision of routine selling, and sales engineers, such 
as the Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. (company A). How 
would these rank if placed in the order of complexity? ‘To answer 
this question we must review briefly each sales job and its 
requirements. 

The Retail Sales Clerk.—Company H is a large retail store organ- 
ization with stores scattered over the United States. The sales 
clerks for this organization are recruited largely from those having 
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an eighth-grade education or less. Their work is simple and 
involves little that is complex. They serve customers and are 
responsible for cleanliness and proper arrangement of fixtures and 
merchandise in their department. The goods they sell are in 
plain view on the counter and the customer is sold what he asks 
for or selects from this stock. (Infact, one new clerk was encount- 
ered selling automobile accessories, who knew absolutely nothing 
about them. A customer asking for a spark plug was requested 
to select one from the stock on the counter. In this way the clerk 
rapidly learned the name of each article in his stock.) His 
activities in the presence of the customer are largely limited to 
wrapping up the purchase, making change, and filling out the 
sales slip. 

The House-to-house Salesman.—The salesmen of company G 
sell an electrical appliance from house to house. A detailed 
technical knowledge of their product is not necessary, sales largely 
being made on the strength of a demonstration to the housewife. 
Only a short period of training is necessary for the salesman to 
master an effective demonstration. The work rapidly becomes 
merely a repetition of this demonstration. 

The Routine Salesman.—The selling jobs of companies C, E, and 
F are classed as routine. The salesmen of these companies call 
upon retail merchants and their job is primarily a routine one. 
Each salesman has a definite territory which he must cover in a 
given period of time. The number of calls to be made per day 
and the order in which these calls are to be made are mapped out 
for him. He must first build up distribution of his company’s 
brands and then secure volume. This involves obtaining the 
support of his dealers. He must get them to push the products of 
his company. This the dealer will do, not only because of the 
profit in the goods but also because of his friendship for the sales- 
man. This friendship may be the result of the salesman’s 
personality or of his goodwill service in behalf of the dealer. 
After a salesman learns his territory and gets to know the dealers 
his work is much less complex and tends to become simple 
“ordertaking.”’ 

The “paper work” required of these salesmen is very detailed 
and adds an increasing element of difficulty to their jobs. The 
reports required of the salesmen include a detailed report of orders 
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taken, calls made, amount of collections, distribution of the 
company’s brands, and special information of various kinds. 
The collection and tabulation of this information involves much 
time and effort upon the part of the salesmen. 

The Heating Equipment Salesmen.—To sell heating equipment 
some technical knowledge of heating is required. Salesmen of 
company D sell heating equipment, for homes and large build- 
ings, to jobbers and contractors. This involves not only the 
ability to get the favorable attention of prospects, but also the 
ability to calculate accurately their requirements in terms of 
units of equipment and total equipment required. The salesman 
must secure specifications from contractors and prepare bids. 
In dealing with plumbers and steam fitters, the salesman must 
secure their goodwill and cooperation. In some cases he must 
show the dealer how to improve his merchandising methods and 
how to sell home-heating equipment. He must keep close watch 
on the activities of competitors and try to get the jump on them 
in landing contracts. All this involves a thorough knowledge 
of the numerous products which the company manufactures and 
the particular kind of service for which each product is best 
suited. 

The Supervisor of Routine Selling—Supervisors of routine 
salesmen are selected from the ranks of successful routine sales- 
men. Their job is inspirational and managerial. Each super- 
visor is responsible for a certain number of salesmen. He must 
train these men and oversee their work. His work contains 
many elements foreign to that of the routine salesman. More 
responsibility falls upon him, and his job, therefore, is more com- 
plicated. He is included here because in practically all instances 
his duties include selling and assisting the salesmen to close 
difficult deals. 

The Insurance Salesman.—Selling insurance is considered more 
difficult than many other forms of selling because the insurance 
salesman is selling an idea, something less concrete and immediate 
in its application. Every type of person, from all stations of life, 
is a prospect for the life insurance salesman. Each prospect 
represents a new problem for the salesman. Insurance must be 
fitted to the needs and income of each prospect, and this is a 
difficult task The prospect must not be sold too large a policy 
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for he may let it lapse, nor must he be sold too little, leaving his 
family inadequately protected To meet each situation properly, 
requires much careful thought upon the salesman’s part. 

The Office Specialty Salesman.—Successful office specialty sell- 
ing, as in life insurance selling, involves the fitting of the thing 
sold to the needs of the prospect. The salesman must have a 
technical knowledge of his product so that he can effectively 
demonstrate it. Further, he must have a sound and funda- 
mental knowledge of business methods and procedure for he 
must study the business of each prospect and fit his product to 
this business, showing the prospect how to.save time, money, and 
worry. All types of prospects on every point of the business 
scale must be met, making the personal problem as difficult as 
in life insurance selling. In addition to the personal problem, 
however, is the large variety in types of business which compli- 
cates his occupation. 

The Sales Engineer.—The sales engineers of company A must 
be graduates of an engineering college. After employment by 
the company they receive instruction for a year in the company’s 
educational department. The training necessary for the work 
is some measure of its difficulty. Having demonstrated their 
fitness for sales work, they are placed in the field. They must be 
engineers as well as salesmen. The product is highly technical 
and must be intimately known so that their prospects can be not 
only sold the product, but also taught how to install and to operate 
it efficiently. 

Rank According to Complexity From this examination of the 
sales jobs it is clear that, according to difficulty and complexity, 
they rank in the following order, beginning with the most complex. 
. Sales engineers. 

. Office specialty selling. 

. Insurance selling. 
Supervision of retail selling. 
Selling heating equipment. 

. Routine selling. 

. House-to-house selling. 

. Retail selling. 


ioe eo fs 


This classification rests to some extent, of course, upon subjec- 
tive opinion as to the difficulty and complexity of some operations, 
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However, it is substantiated by the objective and independent 
evidence that in mental ability, at least, the salesmen 
holding these various jobs rank in the same order. The data 
(presented in detail in succeeding chapters) show that the 
typical salesman in one group is a different sort of individual, 
so far as intelligence is concerned, from the typical salesman for 
any other group. A salesman typical in intelligence of one grade 
of selling could not be expected to succeed in a much higher or 
much lower grade of selling. By studying the past experience 
of sales applicants the sales manager could take advantage of this 
fact in selecting new salesmen. A salesman, successful in routine 
selling, with the intelligence level of the typical routine salesman, 
will not ordinarily be a success in the selling of life insurance or 
office specialties. Past successful selling upon the part of an 
applicant is not automatically a recommendation for his employ- 
ment, unless: (1) this experience is in the same grade of sales 
work; or (2) his intelligence is typical of the sales position for 
which he is applying; or (3) his intelligence, although not typical 
of the sales position for which application is made, is sup- 
ported by other qualities highly valuable in the new type of 
‘selling. 

Detailed Descriptions of Duties Needed.—The descriptions 
given above, though illustrating the classification of different 
sales tasks on the basis of complexity and difficulty, are, of course, 
not very useful in solving the manager’s problems of selection, 
supervision, or training. More detail in the description of duties 
is required as we proceed from this rough classification, used here 
merely to illustrate one type of differences among sales groups, 
to the questions that arise in the daily routine of the manager. 
Much more must be known of the work of the salesman in order to 
supervise his work, and even more detail is required to build the 
proper training courses. Whenit isremembered that it is through 
the salesman that information often comes concerning credits, 
competition, customers’ satisfaction with product, need for new 
products, etc., one realizes that too much cannot be known regard- 
ing his duties and their proper order of execution. The detailed 
analysis is far from complete. Only a preliminary formula as to 
procedure is offered. But the results have been worth while 
already. There can be no question concerning the fruitfulness 
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of the method, though much remains to be done before it is 
perfected. 

Job Analysis in Industry—‘“‘Job analysis is a scientific study 
and statement of all the facts about a job which reveal its content 
and the modifying factors which surround it.’’! In the light of 
this definition it is clear that few sales managers have ever 
analyzed the jobs of their salesmen. They have only a general 
notion of the duties and responsibilities devolving upon the sales- 
man. Such a rough picture of the salesman’s work omits many 
of the important details. But its chief defect is that it exists only 
in the mind of the sales manager, 7.e., it is not a matter of record. 
A complete analysis necessitates a “‘close-up”’ study of all phases 
of the salesman’s work. 

Production managers and industrial engineers have secured such 
valuable results during the past few years from the systematic 
use of job analysis, that sales executives are coming to consider 
seriously the application of this and similar methods to the task 
of developing more economical and effective systems of distribu- 
tion. Engineers and factory executives coming into sales work 
have urged the development of more exact and careful standards 
of efficiency They have pointed to the greatly improved 
methods and increased production which, in the factory, followed 
upon detailed study of jobs, processes, and methods of work. 
Lately it is the jobs which have been the center of attention. 
Detailed descriptions of all the items that enter into the perform- 
ance of a job, have given the factory executive a reliable basis 
for: (1) devising methods of work that require less time and 
energy; (2) improving methods of training and supervising 
workers; (3) improving the methods of selecting employees; 
(4) making wage adjustments; (5) planning a system of promotion; 
and (6) improving working conditions. 

Illustrations of the value of job analysis, particularly through 
time and motion studies, are multiplying daily. 


In laying bricks, the motions used in laying a single brick were reduced 
from eighteen to five, with an increase in output of from 120 bricks an 
hour to 350 an hour, with a reduction in the resulting fatigue. In fold- 
ing cotton cloth, twenty to thirty motions were reduced to ten or twelve, 


1 Trap and Meteatr, “Personnel Administration,” McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., p. 255. 
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with the result that instead of 150 pieces of cloth, 400 dozen were folded, 
with no added fatigue. 


Motion study consists principally of dividing work into the 
most fundamental elements possible, of studying these elements 
separately and in relation to one another, and of building from 
these, methods of work with least waste of time and effort. 

To cite a specific example, (the assembly of a machine is the 
piece of work under consideration) : 


The existing method of assembling the machine is recorded in the 
minutest detail. Each element of the assembling is then tested, the 
method used in handling the elements being compared with other possi- 
ble methods. In this way, the most efficient elements of an assembling 
are determined; and these elements are combined into a method of 
assembling, that, because it is the result of actual trials, is worthy to 
become a standard. Such an assembling is that of the braider, manu- 
factured by the New England Butt Company. As the result of motion 
studies made upon this, where eighteen braiders had been assembled by 
one man in a day, it now becomes possible to assemble sixty-six braiders 
per man per day, with no increase in fatigue. 


Can the Salesman’s Work Be Analyzed?—The job of the sales- 
man, except in the case of mere ordertaking, is much more varied 
and complex than the average factory job. Can it be subjected 
to the same detailed study, broken up into its elements and 
analyzed step by step, process by process? Can zt be described 
in terms of what, how, and how much, as can the job of a bricklayer 
or a machine assembler? If so, is it worth while? 

Again our experience with job analysis in industry indicates the 
‘answer. Many jobs in industry were thought at first to involve 
so many variable elements and conditions as to offer little possi- 
bility of establishing reliable measures. But the success with 
which accurate rates are now predetermined for a varied assort- 
ment of work in different industrial activities, indicates that there 
is not a line of industrial work involving repetition of operations 
in more or less regular cycles, which cannot be quite thoroughly 
measured and standardized. The salesman’s job is not more 
varied than many jobs in industry, and it surely involves the 
“repetition of operations in more or less regular cycles.” Per- 


1 Guprers, Franx B. and L. M., “Applied Motion Study,” pp. 42-44. 
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haps it cannot profitably be subjected to minute time-study 
and motion-study analysis, though some sales engineers believe it 
can, but its elements can be discovered and the best methods 
of performing each part of the jobs can be recorded. In the pages 
which follow, an attempt has been made to point out how the 
method of job analysis can be made to serve the same purposes 
in distribution as it has in production. 

We present, in order, three things: (1) partial job descriptions 
of two different selling jobs, based upon data from incomplete 
analysis of these jobs; (2) a description of the method for making 
a complete analysis of a salesman’s work; and (3) a discussion of 
the uses of such data. 

Sample Job Descriptions.—A job description is a detailed 
account of all tasks performed. The sample job descriptions 
given are not complete. Some are based on information gathered 
from one interview with a salesman or branch manager; others 
were worked out from data collected from sales manuals or reports 
on field studies. That of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company’s salesman is based on facts gathered from examination 
of the training course, interviews with a branch manager and 
several salesmen, and field observations of salesmen’s working 
methods. 

Besides giving a description of the job, the occupational 
analysis sets forth the modifying factors which surround it; 
such as working conditions, remuneration, supervision, incentives, 
qualifications, lines of promotion, etc. An incomplete analysis 
of the job of salesman for the Dennison Manufacturing Company 
is offered by way of illustration. It is based on interviews with 
a sales executive and on one field trip. 

A complete description of any particular salesman’s job, in 
terms of what he does and how he does it, would take up more 
space than we are justified in using here. Reference to Schedule 
A, which shows only a small portion of the questions used in 
making a complete analysis, will show how elaborate an occupa- 
tional analysis may be. For some high-grade selling jobs it will 
be unquestionably desirable to secure detailed data on all phases 
of the salesman’s work. 

The general ‘Outline of Salesman’s Work,” shown below, 
contains thirty-two items suggested by contact with many kinds 
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of selling jobs. The outline as it stands will fit no particular 
salesman’s job, perhaps, but it should serve as a guide in deter- 
mining the elements of any job. It indicates clearly the possi- 
bility of breaking up the salesman’s job into distinct elements 
for close observation and study. 


OUTLINE OF SALESMAN’s WoRK 


A. Making the Sale: 
1. Gets acquainted with the prospect and gathers information concerning 


2. Plans the interview. 
3. Analyzes the prospect’s needs. 
4. Demonstrates. 
5. Presents facts and reasons; answers objections. 
6. Appeals to buying motives during the interview. 
7. Fights competition. 
8. Writes sales letters and written propositions to be submitted. 
9. Creates goodwill toward himself by talking on topics not related 
to the sale of his product. 
10. Solicits signed orders. 
11. Makes collections; determines prospect’s credit rating. 
12. Helps other salesmen. 
B. Routine Duties: 
. Follows instructions. 
. Makes reports. 
. Keeps records. 
. Takes proper care of his equipment and stock. 
. Keeps himself informed concerning latest prices, changes in product, 


or Whe 


etc. 
C. Service: 

1. Installs his product. 

2. Trains operators. 

3. Trains dealers to resell. 

4. Helps dealers resell. 

D. Executive Duties: 

1. Plans the day’s work. 

2. Plans ahead. 

3. Supervises the work of his assistant salesmen. 

4. Develops self-initiative by taking care of his health, by associating 
with successful salesmen, by studying, and by reading inspirational litera- 
ture, etc. 

5. Observes facts in his territory that have a bearing on the sale of his 
product. 

6. Gathers local sales arguments. 

7. Works out new ideas and makes suggestions to superiors. 
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E. Creating of Goodwill toward Himself and His Company: 
1. Renders goodwill services that are not related to the sale of his product. 
2. Adjusts complaints and grievances. 
3. Participates in social affairs of community. 
4. Boosts his company. 


Description of Work of Senior Salesman A.—The outline given 
here of the work of a senior salesman is a composite of several 
studies. The schedules that follow (A, B, C, and D) give in 
tabular form a day’s work of salesman A and the supervisor’s 
comments. 


A. Making the Sale: 

1. Gets acquainted with the prospect and gathers information con- 
cerning him. 

When he is assigned to a territory he makes an office-to-office canvass to 
locate his prospects. Introduces himself. Gathers such items of informa- 
tion concerning prospects, as their credit rating, who has the authority to 
buy, their hobbies, their needs for bookkeeping, adding and calculating 
machines. 

2. Plans the interview. 

As a rule the first interview is not planned. Succeeding interviews are 
planned by doing one or more of the following: 

a. Preparing special forms adapted to the prospect’s needs. 

b. Preparing a written proposition. 

c. Assembling samples of figure work and records that are used by 
firms in the same line of business as prospect. 

d. Assembling a set of advertising circulars that apply to the prospect’s 
business and needs. 

e. Arranging a set time for the interview. 

f. Determining whether the order department has sent a machine to 
prospect’s place of business for demonstration purposes. 

g. Examining machine to see whether it is in proper condition for 
demonstration. 

h. Running over in his mind the selling talk that he will present. 

zt. Discussing the pending deal with other salesmen or with his manager 
for purpose of getting suggestions. 

3. Analyzes the prospect’s needs. 

The salesman analyzes the prospect’s needs by quizzing the prospect, by 
quizzing his clerical employees, by examining his bookkeeping and account- 
ing system, by observing his methods of merchandising, by comparing his 
business with that of similar firms using machines. In making this analysis 
he gathers such information as: 

a. How many credit accounts are kept? 

b. How often are customers’ statements rendered and when? 

c. How many departments in store? How many sales people? 
d. What per cent of sales are cash transactions? 
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e. How much computing is performed? 

f. What is the largest amount of money ever entered in the bookkeeping 
totals? 

g. How often is trial balance taken? 

h. How many bookkeepers are there and what are their salaries? 

7. Does merchant now get such facts as total cash sales per day, daily 
total of bills payable, daily total of bills receivable, total petty cash transac- 
tions per day? 

An average of about thirty-five items such as these are sought in making 
an analysis preparatory to an attempt to sell a bookkeeping machine. The 
analysis in the case of Adding and Calculating Machines is simpler. The 

_ salesman is provided with master analysis cards for various lines of business. 

4. Demonstrates. 

The salesman makes frequent demonstrations—either at the office or in 
prospect’s place of business. He memorizes standard demonstrations 
provided by the company but is not required to repeat them verbatim. 
Demonstration shows the mechanical perfection of the machine and how it 
will meet prospect’s needs. Demonstrations must be varied with different 
lines of business. Sometimes the salesman demonstrates from a picture of 
the machine. 

5. Presents facts and reasons; answers objections. 

Knowledge imparted pertains to simplified methods of bookkeeping, 
accounting, and merchandising. He also explains differences in various 
models, tells how they are made, tells why they are superior to competitors’ 
machines, shows the value of figure facts in business, etc. 

6. Appeals to buying motives during the interview. 


The salesman shows the prospect how he can 


. Save money by preventing errors. 

. Avoid drudgery of figuring by hand. 

. Make money by keeping track of sales by clerks and by departments. 
. Save time. 

. Save money by reducing the clerical force. 

. Avoid worry by getting exact facts concerning his business. 

Make money by keeping perpetual inventory of stock. 

. Consider sympathy for clerical employees. 

. Follow the lead of other successful firms. 

. Make money by getting monthly statements out earlier. 
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7. Fights competition. 

Keeps posted on methods of selling used by competitors. Studies defects 
in their machines. Reports to branch manager all sales they make in his 
territory. When he is working on a deal he tries to find out how many 
competitors are also working and what progress they are making. During 
sales interview, he shows prospect in what respects his machine is superior 
to competing makes, both as regards mechanical construction and meeting 
prospect’s needs. 

8. Writes sales letters and prepares written propositions. 
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The salesman does not often write sales letters.. On big deals or in those 
cases where a complete selling interview cannot be consummated he prepares 
a written brief of his selling talk. A written proposition involves about 
three hours’ work. 

9. Creates goodwill toward himself by talking on topics not related to the 
sale of machines. 

This applies to follow-up interviews more than to the first one. 

10. Solicits signed orders. 

Solicits signed orders for all models. Sometimes he has to make as many 
as eight or ten calls to close a deal. Average number is four or five. 

11. Makes collections; determines prospect’s credit rating. 

Makes collections on all sales, and also collects for service department. 
Some machines are sold on instalment. Salesman also determines credit 
rating of prospects. 

12. Helps other salesmen. 

Helps his junior salesman on all phases of his work. Helps other salesmen 
by teaming with them at interviews and by helping them analyze deals and 
determine the best method of selling. 


B. Routine Duties: 


1. Follows instructions in these respects. 

. Must attend salesmen’s meetings. 

. Must memorize standard demonstrations. 

Must pass examinations on the company’s training course. 
Must make collections. 

. Must report sales in his territory by competitors. 

. Must assemble a sales portfolio. 

. Must make short daily report on main calls. 

. Must work regularly day by day. 

. Must report to the office on time in the morning. 


2. Makes reports. 

Reports progress on main calls made each day. Reports on machines 
consigned to his territory for demonstration purposes. Reports on machines 
sold in his territory. 

3. Keeps records. 

Keeps records on deals pending, demonstrations made, important calls 
made, sales, future appointments. Sometimes prospects are listed by 
streets, by lines of business and alphabetically. 

4, Takes proper care of his equipment and stock. 

No report. 

5. Keeps himself informed concerning changes in prices, also concerning 
changes in machines, new uses of his machines. 

C. Service: 

1. Installs his product. 

Shows purchaser how to operate it and apply it to his business. Some- 
times he makes a complete installation of a new bookkeeping system. 
This would require about 5 days’ time. 
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2. Trains operators. 

Trains operators to use the machines. 
D. Executive Duties: 

1. Plans for day’s work. 

Consults his records on deals pending, future appointments, collections 
to be made, location of demonstration machines and list of prospects by 
streets. Plans an economical routing and apportions the day’s time. 
Assembles the forms and circulars that will be needed. Informs the order 
department concerning his needs for demonstrating machines. 

2. Plans ahead. 

Makes appointments for future calls in such a way as to economize time; 
plans to call on every prospect in his territory once every 4 months; concen- 
‘trates his efforts on seasonal lines of business; makes most of his demonstra- 
tions in early part of month and tries to close deals during latter part. 

3. Gathers facts concerning sales possibilities in his territory. 

Makes door-to-door canvass and studies records kept by branch manager. 
Keeps track of sales by competitors, lists his prospects by streets and by 
lines of business. Classifies his prospects according to the type of machines 
they need. 

4. Supervises the work of his assistant salesmen. 

Allots certain prospects to him; helps him plan his work; helps him close 
deals; corrects his weak points; helps him plan interviews; requires him to 
make oral and written reports on each day’s work; inspires him. 

5. Develops self-initiative. 

Attends salesmen’s meetings, studies the company training course, gets 
pointers from other salesmen, enjoys daily recreation. 

6. Gathers local sales arguments. 

Collects samples of figure work and letters of recommendation from 
satisfied users in his territory. Takes pictures of interiors of firms using 
company’s machines. Compiles list of users. 

7. Works out new ideas and makes suggestions to superiors. 

Works out selling methods of his own. Suggests these to his superiors. 
Also makes suggestions concerning types of machines needed by prospects 
and how to overcome competition. 

E. Creating of Goodwill toward Himself and His Company: 

1. Tenders goodwill services that are not related to the sale of his product. 

Distributes company blotters, suggests improvements in prospect’s 
system of bookkeeping and merchandising by making goodwill calls on users. 

2. Adjusts complaints. 

Adjusts complaints concerning failure of machines to give satisfactory 
service or concerning the operation of the bookkeeping system installed by 
company salesmen. 

3. Participates in social affairs of community. 

No Report. 

4. Boosts his company. 

Boosts the service department, and on various occasions speaks words of 
praise for company policies. 
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ScuEDULE A.—REPORT ON FretpD WoRK OF SALESMAN A 


Salesman: A Territory: Homestead, Pa., and Hays, Pa. 
Supervisor: H.W. M. Date: 11/27/20 Started Work 9:10 am., Stopped Work 5 pm. 


2 Calls—By Number 
x—yes st—strong t—trial 


o—no pl—placed gw—goodwill 


w—weak d—demonst’n 
1)/2/31]4]/51]6)71) 8] 9 )10| 11] 12] 13} 14] 15) 16 

1. Length of call—minutes............. 6 | 47| 14/37) 5 | 3) 18) 43] 16) 15)25) 3] 3) 8 | 25) 5 
2. How many previous calls on prospec- 

tive buyer? .... sc sc lel oisievete’staivia- 3/1/0/1/0/0)/0);0;1];/0;/0;/0};0;1;0]0 
8. Purpose of cally. ojociiccecee cece » d| t | gw td} t | td| td] td] td} gw| td] td} t | td} td} t 
4, Progress made at this call............ d|plj...J x | t]...] d] pl] pl]...) d | gw] ew] ew pl} ¢ 
6s, Rortfoliog used iyac2 sie iy-15 revaieee oreievsiors)| Skei| ersil tose ce x 
6. Did salesman refer to satisfied users in 

gimilar lines Pisces nse ais olseimeetere| eke Xolee lux |x 
7. Did salesman stress service?..........]...]...]... Rees Wace) [Gretel {see (ecc| (Pec [ee Set fe. 2 
8. Did salesman analyze prospective 

buyer’sitieeds ?..jc.c.1 oints/s cis's efoicle sierel|lenye Bb (veel (ust SI Ie KHexolSs ee. eles x 
9. Did salesman ask questions to make 

prospective buyer realize his needs?...]...] w]...] w|...]...]... 5 oR ake] [aol fe ol te xix 
10. Did salesman ask “yes’’ questions?...] o |...]... OMl Seance XM ecalles: [ies Me hecelea deat 
11. Did salesman locate chief needs?......]...] x |...] x | x ]...]... 5 4a (4 lst al lee. aa (Sigal eal lac > 3 
12. Did salesman get hold of prospective 

buyer’s books and records?...........}... Pil foe Sel ies. on (eu. tee eulex eectece Me | rel aetell tote x 
13. Did prospective buyer talk?..........]... pa eye fears ees Rac (oct (ese (cea ey INE ee) Isai ioceollos 
14. Did salesman use story method to 

suggest ideas?.............00eeeeeeedaee Ol Ore | Oi faa Ol barclo: 
15. Did salesman repeat points that im- 

pressed prospective buyer?...........]...]...]...]...]...].-.fee- Xi iiex 
16. Did salesman talk about interests of 

the prospective buyer?............. > 4 ite. Sil feet ea fess Keecee Freee fda We. hl (ep. IBS| hs, 9 Sex 
17. Was canvass too general?............]...]...]... MH eoseif ciara | otessil etsvast sastell sneer iota tl Peeeatt Meare ex 
18. Was canvass too long or too short?....}...]...]...] L |...]...[... LIS 8 
19. Did return call link up with previous 

Galle? Jats ane Sepee taeemmeerec ones x 
20. Did salesman talk prospective buyer’s 

language hicccis seeiecoreette eh 5 HSS} >. Ne cal Hs tec) / Sal MeN ES els ee (teen oe |Uselhse |pss 
21. Did salesman shift canvass to conform 

to prospective buyer’s objections?.....]...] x ]...]...]...|...]...]...1..-[to 
22. Had call been planned?.............. 
23. Did salesman ask prospective buyer 

forlorder Pat, 4. dete Aeon AN ee eel ee 2 
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Scueputn B.—Sprciric Neeps ror ADDING MAcHINE 
SS ssesesenspesesuneseseersoseanenseen? 


Selling points used Call number 
EE SE EL ee ee 


. Eliminate drudgery of figure work | 2 | 4 
. Detect errors in accounts.......... 
. Monthly statements.... 

. Cash counter transactions.... 
Check invoices. SA PRN: Been 
. Total cash bales, er rday a. ie. cit at ; 
2 PENG LETS So eR GARR UA CoD Wier De 204 Bod Ba I al ey Ce al (yee 
. Income tax........ Foc c 58 SUA | ARN Mice A Pots haat Pati EAS eal eal ws 
Be onl caving of tas. eho wants Ree eee oat S| RO 

10. Bank deposit slips.. 

11. Detect errors SOA 

12. Figuring discounts..... Oe ine 
Sats IMGT Timbo) yaa ts aise ieee ES le Senne ence 
14. Prove daily postings.............. 
15. Summary of day’s receipts........ 
NGm Trial balanc@x <5... qos. wt. tees 
UE IGTING! ACES assets rie chencs< 10 «teak rule. 
18. Workmen’s compensation figures.. . 4 be ee 
19. Figuring estimates. ..:5...........] .c] 3.5 

OMA YT OSs csmeeerN tress tities ial lnc Mee ore ool 

eI POTOUINATK-UD te e.cae oiait nr elisil| sees aee| seal merle th cata] + 16 
22. Tax figures.. Sit Bans Sec CONTE a Ht Oe PSG Reel | REMC ASA eke meee 
23. Totaling “sence ; Ara 

24. Prove charge sales kein 
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ScuHEDULE C.—OssEcTIONS AND RESISTANCE 


Objections raised Call number 


DN ee ee 


1. Business too small...........] .. 8 
ZABUy ext, VEAL sa8e aes oy ote +) oa) Coe ae 
3. Must consult partner......... So | oexde, | cote | ee LS: 
4, Must see higher authority....| .. | .. 9 
5. Wants second-hand machine..| .. | .. 9 
6. Price too high.. wa 2 
7. Prefers to do foie ods be 
Oldianebhod tence eee 
8. Bookkeeper or clerk does not 
want it.. aa roeee 
9. Business depression Mem Isc lh ro, | Sep oot) lee 
10. Bookkeeper has mlenty of iene 2 
11. Going to quit present business.] .. 8 
12. Going townoveg.. 26. een SoD ee le ee LO aio iene el 
13. Does not want to buy any- 
thing.. ae Fal re eek se Piece PAs 
14. Man ee in She ways—old 
methods.. Becahrc eer ee Preise dr | co, || acu Ae es) 
15. Come back later: busy! now. or eee et feces |) oo |i ties 
16. Present capital stringency. . ee ese Perma rim eoe hte lo ke 
17. Wait for lower price.......... 


ScoeDULE D.—RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 
(Salesman A) 


1. Should make greater use of portfolio. On this particular day, however, 
he did not have his complete portfolio with him, as he is remodeling it. 
2. Should ask more “yes” questions and in general get the prospective 
buyer to assent to the points he makes. 
3. He should stress company’s service more than he does. 
4, Considering his demonstration from the three following points of view: 
a. Instruction of the prospect. 


b. Showing the prospective buyer how the use of the machine will serve 
his needs. 


ce. Displaying varied features of machine, its serviceability, durability, 

ete. 
He is very strong on (b), but needs to go more slowly on (a), repeating 
difficult operations. He should get prospective buyer to operate machine 


more than he does. As regards part (c) he could make this more snappy, 
showy, and complete. 
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. 5, He stresses the three or four specific uses of the machine that especially 
concern the prospective buyer, but before the demonstration is completed 
he should make the prospective buyer realize that the machine will do many 
more useful things for him. 

6. He could speed up the closing of the deal by making his attitude more 
positive. Heshould say things in such a manner and with such tone of voice 
as to make the prospective buyer feel that the salesman must be right. 
He gets the prospective buyer’s confidence, and this should make it easy for 
him to lead the man more quickly toward the close of the deal. He could 
ask more questions of the type, ““‘Do you know now?” “Do you ever?” 
“Do you like to?” ‘Wouldn’t it be a fine thing?” ete. He could assume 
more of the attitude of assurance which is characterized by such a remark to 
the prospective buyer, as, “‘ After you get this machine, you will be able, etc.”” 

7. He should make greater use of recommendations of users. By this is 
not meant merely letters of commendation, but, in particular, samples of 
figure work that they are doing on the machine. He could also remark: 
“Mr. Blank uses the machine to do, etc.” 

8. He does not write down the specific uses of the machine which the 
prospective buyer admits are good for his business. 

9. He failed even to ask the prospective buyer for his order, his plan being 
to delay this until the man has tried the machine. 


ScHEDULE E.—SALESMAN’s StrRonNG PoInts 


(Salesman A) 


1. Spends a full day in the field and works at a constant high level. 

2. He was face to face with prospective buyers 4)4 hours during the day. 
Considering that he made 18 calls ranging from 3 minutes to 47 minutes 
each, this is an exceptional record. 

3. He takes machines with him in his Ford when he calls on prospective 
buyers. 

4. He telephones to the agency office two or three times during the day. 

5. He makes goodwill calls on users. 

6. He got results by the end of the day, namely, six trials, four of which 
were appointments for office demonstration. 

7. His trials are good trials which promise sales, He does not merely 
“park” a machine with the prospective buyer, but gives him concrete 
reasons for trying it. 

8. In his canvass he focuses on the prospective buyer’s most urgent 
needs early inthe game. In other words his selling canvass is far from being 
general. 

9. He is familiar with the figure work of various types of prospective 
buyers. 

10. He talks the prospective buyer’s language. 
11. He shows concern about the personal interests of his prospective 
buyers. In other words he is congenial in his dealing with them. 
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12. In demonstrating the adding machine, he checks some of the extended 
figure work of the prospective buyers in order to detect possible errors. 

13. He goes behind the retail counter while demonstrating. 

14. He stays with a prospective buyer as long as there is any hope. 

15. His routing for the day was economical. 

16. He concentrated his efforts for the day on one thing—to get trials. 

17. The two trials which were secured without demonstration were landed 
in less than 5 minutes each. The prospective buyers in both cases were 
plumbers. This indicates that salesman A must either have a general 
canvass for a trial that has a lot of “punch,” or else he knows how to appeal 
to plumbers. 

18. He is thoroughly interested in his work for the company, and seems to 
like it better than any previous job he has held. Incidentally it might be 
noted here that his commissions for 1920 to date seem to please him very 
much. 

19. In spite of the fact that his earnings have been high and although he 
reached his quota for November by the middle of the month, he is still 
driving as hard as ever for more business. Many salesmen tend to slump 
after a successful spurt. But in salesman A’s case, to reach his quota early 
seems to spur him-on. _He showed me his earnings by months and I noticed 
that he tended to stay at about the same high production level. 

20. He fits his territory and likes it. 

21. He takes suggestions for improvement with a good attitude. At the 
close of the day he wanted his strong and weak points pointed out. He 
seems anxious to improve himself. 


Work or Fuit Linn Satesman B, Dennison MAanuracturina CoMPANY 
A. Making the Sale: 

1. Gets acquainted with the prospect and gathers information concerning 
him. 

Gathers information for the branch manager on customers and prospective 
buyers. Sample items are—nature of prospect’s business, kinds of tags, 
labels, etc., that he uses, name of buyer. 

2. Plans the interview. 

In planning an interview he refers to data on prospect’s cards concerning 
previous calls on this prospect. This planning consists chiefly of a partial 
analysis of prospect’s needs as based on previous purchases and calculations. 
Also designs special tags and labels to meet needs of individual prospects. 

3. Analyzes the prospect’s needs. 

Analyzes prospect’s needs by checking up on his previous purchases, by 
quizzing him, observing what goods he is now using, by analyzing his business 
to determine where tags are used, by collecting samples of goods sold by 
competitors, and by consulting master trade analysis cards furnished by the 
company. 

4. Demonstrates. 


Displays samples of goods and pictures of same. Tells how the goods 
are manufactured and how used. 
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5. Appeals to buying motives during the interview. 
Appeals to such buying motives as: 
a. Make money by using distinctive goods. 
b. Save money by purchasing goods that will last forever. 
c. Suggestibility—by pointing out that leading firms use them. 

6. Fights competition. 

Fights competition by collecting samples of competitors’ goods and 
comparing with company’s products. Tries to find out in individual 
instances why a competitor secured the orders. Fights competition by 
stressing superior quality of his own goods. 

B. Routine Duties: 
1. Follows instructions. 
Follows instructions in these respects: 
a. Must follow route prescribed by branch manager. 
b. Must call on all new prospects not included in the route furnished: 
by manager. 
c. Immediately after making a call on a prospect he must fill in a report. 
d. Must collect samples of goods used by prospects. 
e. Must make out a specification sheet for each order taken. 

2. Makes reports. 

Makes reports on all calls immediately after the interview. Makes 
out specification sheet for each order taken. Makes daily and weekly 
report on expenses and sales. 

3. Keeps records. 

No report. 

4. Takes proper care of his equipment and stock. 

Keeps sample folder up to date by addition of local and new types of 
samples. Keeps price book and catalogue up to date by adding loose leaves 
sent from factory. 

5. Keeps himself informed. 

Reads sales letters and circulars sent from factory. Keeps himself 
informed concerning new merchandise and changes. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR JoB (Typr, SALESMAN B) 


A. Qualifications of Salesmen: 

1. Education—At least a high school graduate. 

2. Experience—Preferably no previous selling experience, except retail. 

3. Age—Preferably 20, 21, up to 25, 26. Few men over 30 are hired. 

4, Marriage status—Preferably single. 

5. Physical—Must pass physical examination according to standards set 
by home office. 

6. Personal appearance—Neat. 

7. Habits—Steady, quiet, but energetic. 

8. Dependents—Preferably without dependents, because salesman must 
be willing to be sent to any part of the United States. 
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B. Training Given: 

1. First training of a new man. 

The first day he studies the history of the company, its policies, and line of 
merchandise. 

The next 9 days he studies the separate items of merchandise and selling 
arguments, devoting 2 days to some items and one day to others, the study 
of each item being followed by a day field observation trip with an experi- 
enced salesman. 

On the tenth day he begins to make sales trips. For the next 3 months, 
training, field observation trips, and sales trips alternate according to a fixed 
schedule. 

2. Factory training—After a man becomes a permanent salesman he is 
sent to the factory for one month of intensive training. 

3. Other training—At odd times men from the merchandising committees 
make field trips with the salesman and offer suggestions. 

Every year there is a district training conference which lasts about 2 weeks. 

Salesman is furnished with sales letters, special sales bulletins, and house 
organ. 

C. Working Conditions: 

Regular hours;-a great deal of walking. Salesman carries manual and 
samples weighing from 8 to 20 pounds. Work is mostly outside—rain or 
shine. Salesman makes about twenty calls per day and interviews pros- 
pects in various places such as in engine-room, warehouse, office, basement. 
D. Supervision: 

Salesman is under immediate supervision of district manager who sees him 
in the morning, at noon, and at 4:30 p.m. 

E. Remuneration: 

Salesman starts on a fixed salary which is the same for every man. Pay 
is increased within 2 or 3 months or else the salesman is dismissed. There- 
after the salary is increased in proportion to a man’s accomplishments. 
There is no upper limit to the salary. After 5 years’ experience he shares in 
profits of the company. 

F. Lines of Promotion: 

Salesman can be promoted to district manager or assistant merchandising 
manager; from there to general sales manager or merchandising manager. 
G. Non-financial Incentives: 

Published recognitions in the house organ. 

Inspirational personal contacts with higher officials who visit the district 
office frequently. 

Contests are held between districts. 

No quotas are set but every man is urged to beat his last year’s record. 
Company has a suggestion system. Sometimes the best suggestions are 
paid for. 


CHAPTER VI 
TECHNIQUE AND USES OF SALES SPECIFICATIONS 


Two of the most fruitful sources of data regarding the sales- 
man’s job are: (1) interviews with salesmen and their branch 
managers or immediate supervisors; and (2) first-hand observa- 
tions of the work of salesmen in the field. The interview method 
is presented first. 

Gathering Data by Interviews.—The making of a job analysis 
presupposes that the investigator has a general knowledge of 
the principles and methods of selling and has made some prelimi- 
nary contacts with the field sales force. From this investigation 
he has made a general outline of the salesman’s job and has listed 
the important points about which he wishes to secure detailed 
information. As he works with one salesman after another the 
initial outline expands and the questions multiply. The whole, 
after the preliminary tryout, must be revised and put in the most 
usable form. The method described in the following paragraphs 
presupposes this preliminary work. 

There are three principal steps in gathering data from contacts 
with the sales force. First, have extended interviews with a 
live branch manager or supervisor who has recently been advanced 
from the ranks of the salesmen, using the job analysis question- 
naires (see below) to get as much information from him as pos- 
sible. Second, interview two or three good salesmen, spending a 
day in the field with each of them, observing methods and asking 
questions as to how and why. Collect samples of records and 
forms that the salesman uses. Third, compile the data thus 
collected and write a description of the salesman’s work, such 
as those shown in Chapter V. It is usually wise to gather similar 
data from salesmen and managers in another branch or agency 
and compare notes before writing a final report. This will 
avoid the possibility that the methods reported in one place may 


be unique or unusual. 
91 
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Arranging for the Interview.—The investigator should make 
arrangements with the branch sales manager for all interviews — 
and field trips. Sometimes a manager will be reluctant about 
taking his salesmen away from their regular work for interviews. 
In such cases the investigator must sell him the value of the work 
in terms of the benefits which manager and salesmen will receive. 
Furthermore, the idea of cooperation throughout the whole sales 
organization must be played up. Higher officials can be of 
assistance in this. 

After selling the idea to the manager, the investigator should 
urge him to help secure the cooperation of the salesmen. Per- 
haps the best way to do this is to have him explain the idea at 
a regular salesmen’s meeting. Concrete illustrations should 
be cited to show the salesmen that the men in charge are 
versed in salesmanship and are sympathetic rather than fault- 
finding. The menwho conduct the interviews should mingle with 
the salesmen when there are favorable opportunities. The idea 
should be stressed that the good methods of the most successful 
men in the organization are to be collected and placed at the 
disposal of every one. About 114 or 2 hours are necessary for 
an interview with one man. The branch sales manager should 
arrange the time for the interviews, and each salesman should 
be instructed to report at the office at the time scheduled for his 
interview. 

The interviewer should be careful not to seek an interview 
when the salesman has to attend to important tasks. During 
the interview he should make written notes on important points. 
This will not bother the salesman. When the salesman gives 
parts of his selling talk his statements should be copied as nearly 
verbatim as possible. If there is not sufficient time during the 
interview, the striking statements can be recalled immediately 
afterward. 

The “how” questions from the job analysis questionnaires are 
most effective in getting the salesman’s methods. Often the 
salesman will reply to questions in this fashion: “I can’t tell just 
how I do it. I have a way of my own.’ In such instances an 
effort should be made to get him to give illustrations from his 
recent experience. Further details concerning these cases can 
then be sought. 
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The Interviewer Should Memorize the Job Analysis Questions. — 
If several interviews with one salesman are desired, it may be 
best to make a field trip with him to gather part of the informa- 
tion; he can be quizzed during spare moments, when traveling 
about the territory and when eating lunch. 

The investigator in charge should coordinate the work of all 
the interviewers. When they cease to bring in new data on any 
job item, this topic should be discarded. In order to encourage 
the flow of ideas, branch managers may offer prizes for the most 
carefully prepared descriptions of methods used in connection 
with various important items of the job, such as planning the day’s 
work, making demonstrations, answering objections. 

Sample Questions for Interviewing Salesman. 


A. Getting Acquainted with the Prospect and Gathering Information Concerning 
Him: 

1. From what sources, such as the following, do you get names of pros- 
pects? 

Leads from your manager. 
Office-to-office canvass. 

Classified section of telephone directory. 
Trade directories. 

Prospects seeking you. 

Satisfied users in your territory. 

Your assistant salesmen. 

Other salesmen. 

Exhibitions of your product. 

Want ads in local newspapers. 

2. Do you systematically call on old customers with the view of getting 
names of possible prospects? 

3. At what time in the day, week, and month do you direct your efforts 
toward seeking new prospects? 

4, Who is a prospect for your product? 

5. How many names do you have on your prospect list now? 

6. About how many names of prospects do you add to your list per 
month? 

7. What per cent of your customers are prospects for re-orders? 

8. Do you ever attend social, civic, or business meetings in your territory 
for the purpose of meeting possible prospects? 

9. When you are assigned to a new territory what are the first steps you 
take toward building up a prospect list? Do you examine records on file 
in the office, quiz the manager, quiz other salesmen? 

10. What items of information like the following do you try to gather 


concerning a prospect? 
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. Correct pronunciation of his name. 

. The best time of day for an interview. 

. How he has behaved toward other salesmen. 

His business connections prior to his present position. 

e. The out-of-doors activities in which he is most interested, such as 
golf, baseball, automobiling, hunting, tennis. 

f. The phases of his own business in which he takes the keenest interest 
such as accounting system, modern store methods, window displays, sales 
campaigns, system of keeping records, etc. 

g. The extent to which he participates in such community activities as 
the Red Cross, Chamber of Commerce, local politics, clubs, and lodges. 

h. Names of his friends and acquaintances who have purchased your 
product. 

i. Details concerning his schooling, special training, and experience. 

j. Previous places of residence. 

k. Whether he has been solicited by your competitors. 

l. Whether his business is brisk, average, or slow. 

m. Best time in the week, month, or year to close a deal. 

nm. Whether he is married and has children. 
0 
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. His reputation among his business associates. 

. His credit rating. 

. His approximate-age. 

. In what respects he is using modern appliances and ideas. 

s. How many different persons such as purchasing agent, superintend- 
ent, accountant, and board of directors must pass judgment on the purchase 
of a product like yours. 

11. From what sources, such as the following, do you gather information 
concerning prospects? 

Satisfied users of your product. 

Trade directories. 

Classified section of telephone directory. 

Newspaper offices. 

Bradstreet’s and Dun’s Ratings. 

Fellow salesmen. 

Bankers. 

News items in local newspapers. 

By quizzing the prospect. 

Your manager. 

Chamber of Commerce. 

Prospect’s employees. 

Prospect’s catalogues, sales letters, and advertisements. 

Prospect’s friends and acquaintances. 

By noting the interior of his office or plant. 

12. What system do you follow in gathering such information? 
13. Do you make a written record in your prospect files of any of these 
items of information? 
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14, To what extent do you try to gather such information before the first 
interview? 

15. On what types of prospects do you gather the most information? 

16. How do you gather information from the prospect himself without 
irritating him? 

17. When you first meet a prospect how do you size him up? 

18. Do you ever get letters of introduction to new prospects from old 
customers? 

19. When someone refers you to a possible prospect do you request from 
the former the privilege of using his name when you make your approach? 

20. When you seek a first interview with a new prospect do you ever have 
one of his friends accompany you? 

21. Do you ever invite new prospects to dinner in order to cultivate a 
friendly acquaintance? If so, to what extent do you talk business at this 
engagement? 

22. Do you ever have your manager or fellow salesmen introduce you to 
new prospects? 

23. How do you use the telephone as an aid in getting acquainted with a 
new prospect? 

24. What person do you try to interview first when you work on a new 
deal—the manager, purchasing agent, the bookkeeper, wife, president, 
accountant, foreman? 

25. How do you manage to secure an interview with prospects who are 
hard to approach? 

26. What is the gist of your opening remarks when you start the first 
interview? 

27. Cite examples from your experience to show how you have benefited 
from gathering information. 

28. How do you use such information to the best advantage? 

B. Planning the Interview: 
1. How do you plan an interview with a prospect before you meet him? 
2. What steps, such as the following, do you often take in planning an 
interview ? 
a. Arrange a definite time. 
. Telephone to see whether he can be interviewed. 
. Determine what particular articles you will try to sell. 
. Prepare a written proposition. 
Write a sales letter. 
Discuss the proposition with your manager and fellow salesmen. 
Determine what you will say in your opening remarks. 
Assemble a set of illustrative material to be used at the interview. 
. Prepare sketches, charts, or blueprints. 
Make preparations for a model demonstration. 
. Write out a brief of your main selling points. 
. Consult your prospect list or records in the office in order to get 


information concerning the prospect and his needs. 
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m. Visit his place of business in order to gather additional information. 
n. Arrange to take the prospect on a visit to a plant that is using 
your product. 
o. Run over in your mind the general line of strategy to be used during 
the interview. 
p. Find out what competing salesmen are doing. 
q. Try to figure out what objections the prospect will raise. 
3. Which interviews do you plan with greatest care? 
4. How do you manage to do just enough planning so that you will not 
waste time? 
5. What system do you follow in planning interviews? 
6. How do you anticipate what the prospect will do at the interview and 
how do you lay your plans so as to counter his objections? 
7. When you make a return call to close a deal how do you plan it? 
8. When a prospect consents to call at your office how do you make your 
plans? 
9. How do you plan an interview with a board of directors? 

10. How do your plans for an interview with a purchasing agent differ 
' from the procedure with other officials? 

11. How do you-plan an interview from the standpoint of not wasting 
time in case the prospect should not be in the mood to consider your proposi- 
tion favorably? 

12. Cite instances from your experience to show that it pays to make 
plans. 

Getting Material for Training Purposes.—The most economical 
method of gathering content for a training course is to interview 
the best salesmen in the organization and observe their field work. 
Before interviewing a salesman, try to find out from his manager or 
fellow salesmen in what respects he has unusually good working 
methods. For example, one man may excel in making demon- 
strations, presenting facts and reasons, analyzing prospect’s 
needs. He should be interviewed on these topics. Another 
man may have a good system of keeping records and making 
plans. He should be quizzed along these lines. If time permits 
one can ask these men questions on other phases of their work in 
order to locate additional strong points. The job analysis ques- 
tionnaires will be useful in connection with these interviews. 
The questionnaries should be revised by eliminating poor questions, 
by adding questions whenever new job details are located, and 
by rephrasing questions so that they can be easily understood by 
all salesmen. 

Gathering Data by Field Observation.— During the early stages 
of the analysis, interviews yield facts more rapidly than field 
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studies. At the same time the investigator should make frequent 
field trips with salesmen in order to get a clearer insight into the 
problems involved, develop a more sympathetic attitude toward 
the salesman’s difficulties, and check up on data gathered from 
interviews. Ultimately field studies must be resorted to in 
order to get facts that cannot be secured in any other manner. 

While an occasional study of the field work of a beginner or of a 
poor salesman is useful from the standpoint of locating weak 
points in working methods, a study of the work of the best pro- 
ducers is most fruitful. The observer should secure an intro- 
duction to the particular salesman through the branch manager 
and should take special pains to secure his goodwill and his inter- 
ested cooperation. The period of field study should include at 
least one day when the salesman is working on live ‘‘leads.” 
That is, a day should be chosen which will give an opportunity 
to observe his methods of analyzing a prospect’s needs, making a 
demonstration, employing his best selling strategy, and closing 
deals. It is good practice, also, to seize opportunities to observe 
the saleman’s everyday work, without giving him a chance to 
show his best front. 

The process of gathering and recording data should begin with 
the earliest contacts withthe salesmen. ‘The investigator must be 
continually on the alert to note each activity and to ask for com- 
plete information as to how and why. On the day of a field trip, 
this observation begins with questions on what the salesman has 
planned to do that day, and covers all preparations that he may 
make at the office previous to his first call. This will include a 
study of records, how they are kept and used, etc. If possible, 
an accurate time study of all operations should be made, begin- 
ning with the salesman’s arrival at the office. Sucha study would 
record the time of reaching the first prospect, the length of each 
interview, time spent in gathering information, making demon- 
strations, ete. 

While on the way to call on a prospect, the investigator may 
ask such questions as: What are you going to do here? How 
many calls have you already made on this prospect? What sort 
of a man is the prospect? What progress did you make on your 
last call? What are you trying to sell him? It is best to lead 
up to intensive cross-questioning gradually. It is not best, 
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usually, to ask many questions during the early part of the 
day. 

The presence of a third party at a selling interview may have a 
detrimental effect on the success of the salesman unless the situa- 
tion is properly handled. The investigator may pose as a friend 
of the salesman who is not interested in what is going on. Or he 
may be introduced as a new salesman. In some cases it is well 
to put the prospect at ease by having the salesman introduce 
the investigator by name. In any case, of course, the investiga- 
tor should stand near enough to the prospect to hear the entire 
interview, though he may appear uninterested. A demonstra- 
tion, of course, may offer a chance to appear interested and even 
to ask questions. 

There are so many different items that can be observed during 
a sales call that the investigator may not secure anything but 
generalities on the first field trip. ‘To avoid such a contingency, 
attention should- be focused upon a few items at a time, shifting 
to other items at later stages. 

The investigator must focus his attention on specific details 
or else he may get only a hazy picture of the salesman’s methods. 
Immediately after the interview he should make as full notes as 
possible in order to be able to write a complete report at the end 
of the day. Such notes have to be written in a hurry, while on 
the road from one prospect to another, but it is extremely impor- 
tant that many details be recorded. 

The recording of data can be simplified by making use of forms 
for the recording of certain standard items. For example, the 
report on a day’s observation of the field work of salesman A 
which was given in schedules A, B, and C (Chapter V) illustrates 
the use of standard forms for recording data. An extensive list 
of the various needs of different prospects was prepared. After 
an interview was completed the number of that interview was 
recorded to the right of each of the needs that the salesman men- 
tioned. This saved time in recording and it also furnished a 
valuable table for comparing the work of one salesman with that 
of another. For example, the question might be raised as to 
whether it is better salesmanship to stress only a very few 
specific needs or to take up a large number. Comparison of the 
methods of good and poor salesmen from the data collected on 
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this form, would furnish a reliable answer. The report on sales- 
man A’s work shows how other items can be entered on stand- 
ard forms. 

If the investigator can take notes in shorthand, he can record, 
word for word, certain striking phrases and sentences used by the 
salesman during an interview.. Without such notes, he can still 
get a close reproduction of the salesman’s statements by request- 
ing him at the close of the day to repeat what he said during a 
certain interview. Such material is especially good content for a 
training course. 

After the investigator has become adept at observing sales 
interviews, he can gather still more data during a day’s field trip 
by interviewing the salesman during spare moments such as the 
noon hour, while waiting to see prospects, while traveling, and’ 
at the end of the day’s work. In order to do this effectively, 
he should be ready with good questions concerning various phases 
of the salesman’s job. The report on a day’s observation of the 
field work of salesman B of the General Office Appliance Company, 
illustrates this combined method of gathering data. 

Detailed Description of the Day’s Work.! Gathering Infor- 
mation about a Prospect and His Business.——According to the 
company’s plan of selling, the salesman is trained to get such 
information at the first interview: (1) by noting the interior of 
the store, (2) by quizzing the clerks, (3) by quizzing the prospect. 
Salesman B follows this plan religiously. After he gets this 
information, which amounts to a complete analysis of the pros- 
pect’s specific needs, he actually makes use of it. 

He determines the proper model machine for the man’s busi- 
ness, and makes out a chart showing how this machine will satisfy 
each specific need. In many cases the salesman draws a rough 
chart of the interior of a man’s store, showing the location of the 
apparatus in reference to the store entrance, department’s wrap- 
ping counter, store aisles, etc. 

The items of information gathered are of this type: 


1. Percentage of credit business. 
2. Number of clerks. 
3. Number of departments. 


1 Other headings are omitted from this sample report. 
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. Yearly volume of business. 

. Present store system that is being used. 
Strong points in present system. 

Weak points in present system. 

. Nature of store’s business. 

. Who has final authority to buy, ete. 

The above list of items indicates a definite weakness in the 
company’s plan of gathering information concerning a prospect 
and his business. It emphasizes “‘business”’ items to the exclu- 
sion of ‘“‘personality” items. The plan, nevertheless, deserves 
praise for the reason that it requires salesmen to make a careful 
survey in order to determine what type of machine is best adapted 
to the prospect’s needs. The following ‘‘personality”’ items are 
suggested as worthy of consideration: 

1. Best time of day for an interview. 

2. How the prospect has behaved toward other salesmen. 

3. His strong likes and hobbies. 

4. His community activities. 

5. Names of his friends and business acquaintances who own 
the company’s machine. 

6. His other business connections. . 

To illustrate the point in connection with the salesman’s work, 
we may take the instance of the salesman’s first interview which 
involved a machine costing about $1,000. During the interview 
the prospect greeted another salesman who happened to come 
into the store and told him to shake hands with his wife, who was 
clerking at a rear counter. She, previous to her marriage to 
the proprietor just one week before, had worked in the store for 
twenty years. It would have been a point in favor of the sales- 
man if he had known this fact before the interview began. 

This same interview lasted about forty minutes. Thesalesman 
had the man thoroughly interested and was at the point of trying 
to close the deal when the merchant informed him that he had 
to go to the bank. So a later interview was made necessary. 
At noon while we were eating lunch the other salesman who was 
in the drug store at the time the above-mentioned interview 
took place, came in. He told us that this particular merchant 
always goes to the bank every morning at about ten o’clock; 
therefore the best time for the next interview would be early in 
the morning. This was a good tip and illustrates the contention 
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that a salesman should be trained to collect “personality” 
items as well as business information concerning a prospect. 

Analyzing the Prospect’s Needs—This has been referred to 
previously. In the afternoon this particular salesman made a 
complete analysis of the needs of the manager of a department 
store. This merchant had previously visited the branch agency 
to see about selling a second-hand machine and during his visit 
had become interested in some of the later model machines. At 
the agency office they could not decide what kind of a machine the 
man needed for his store, so a salesman was sent to analyze 
the situation. During this analysis the interviewer noticed that 
questions such as the following were asked: 

1. How much of your business is credit? 

2. Do you keep track of sales by departments so that you can 
determine which is producing the most profit? 

3. Do you keep track of sales by clerks so that you can offer 
an incentive for increased volume of sales by an ambitious clerk? 

4. Do you want an easy method of supervising your store 

system? 

This particular analysis lasted about an hour but the binsaiae 
was selling many of his ideas at the same time he was getting 
information. At the close of the interview, however, the mer- 
chant nad told the salesman exactly what features he wanted on 
a machine in case he should decide to purchase one. Therefore 
the analysis was complete. 

Making the Prospect Realize His Needs.—The salesman did this 
quite effectively. He showed the investigator one of the recent 
sales lessons that had been issued in connection with the com- 
pany’s training program. ‘This lesson showed the salesman how 
to locate the strong and the weak points in various kinds of busi- 
ness systems. The salesman had a typewritten list of the strong 
points of the system of a drug store that he planned to visit that 
day, and a list of the store’s weak points. This gave him a 
logical basis of attack during the interview. 

The interviewer also observed how the salesman made the 
prospect realize his needs. He painted negative pictures of 
conditions as they were under the merchant’s present system. 
For example, he pointed out different ways in which a clerk could 
be dishonest; pointed out possible losses due to carelessness; 
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referred again and again to the drudgery of the man’s present 
cumbersome store system, etc. Furthermore, he hammered 
these weak points until the prospect admitted them. 

Closing the Deal.—Toward the close of the interview in which he 
made a lengthy selling talk, illustrated with a chart, he summed 
up all the points he had mentioned and made strong appeals 
to buying motives, such as worry over present inefficient meth- 
ods of supervising his store system, ease of operation of the pro- 
posed system, the fact that the other stores were pleased with it, 
were saving money, etc. 

Another method he used in this same closing talk was to figure 
out with a pencil and pad before the merchant’s eyes, how few 
cents the use of the machine would cost per day. All the com- 
pany’s salesmen are thoroughly trained to use this idea. Even 
in the written proposition which they submit to an interested 
prospect, these same daily cost calculations are included. 

When the salesman gets a prospect to the point of signing the 
order, he makes all terms and conditions of sale very clear so 
that there will be little possibility of misunderstanding after the 
machine is delivered. He makes repeated attempts to close a 
deal. In case the deal cannot be closed the first time he tries, 
he invites the prospect to visit certain satisfied users in his line 
of business, and he also leaves with the merchant some especially 
prepared data on points made during the interview so that the 
prospect can meditate on them before the next interview. 

At the close of an unsuccessful interview, the salesman does 
not make a definite appointment for return calls. 

The interviewer asked the salesman whether he ever made use 
of the stunt of writing down before the prospect’s eyes the main 
points that he admits in favor of the purchase of a machine. He 
said that he often did this during a demonstration by getting the 
prospect to estimate how much money each feature of the new 
system would save for him. 

He also referred to another idea which the agency manager 
had used during a demonstration. In the demonstration room 
there is a series of rosters of local users classified according to 
their respective lines of business. Each roster is printed in large 
letters on a sheet which can be pulled down like a window blind. 
This is a good way to impress the prospect with the fact that 
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he will be following the lead of a large group of successful busi- 
ness men. 

How to Compile the Data Gathered by Field Observation — 
Within a day or two after a field trip the investigator should 
write out in detail the facts observed before they escape his 
memory. One way to make the report is to record facts by inter- 
views, then make comparisons and draw conclusions. Another 
method is to write out the facts in full and then sum up the 
strong and weak points of the salesman. This is illustrated in 
the report on salesman A. A third method of recording data 
is to group facts from the hurried notes made in the field under 
their respective job items. 

Gathering Data on Modifying Factors.—As was stated above, 
a job analysis comprises a description of the job and a statement 
of the modifying factors that surround it. Such factors are 
remuneration, supervision, lines of promotion, training, working 
conditions, and incentives. The best sources of data are: inter- 
views with salesmen, branch managers, and general sales man- 
ager; printed training material; field observations; observation 
of the branch manager’s activities; sales manuals; salesmen’s 
contracts; facts in regard to turnover in the sales force; house 
organs; pep bulletins; etc. Here are some suggestive questions: 


A, Supervision: 

1. How is the salesman’s work supervised? 

2. How much field supervision is given? 

3. What is the purpose of the supervision? 

4. How are the salesman’s weak points corrected? 

5. Does the branch manager use individual office conference as a means of 
developing his men? 

6. How is the salesman’s success measured? 

7. How is supervision used in connection with training? 
B. Training: 

1. How are new men broken in? 

2. Give a description of all the training a salesman receives. 

3. How often are salesmen’s training meetings held? What is done at 
these meetings? 

4, What incentives are used to get the men to study intensely? 

5. What differentiation is made in the training of recruits and of experi- 


enced men? . ‘ a 
6. What phases of the salesman’s job are not treated in the training 


course? 
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C. Incentives: 
. How are territories allotted? 
. How are quotas set? 
What incentives are offered for beating quotas? 
What kinds of contests are conducted? How often? 
What prizes are offered? 
To what extent is recognition given in the house organ? 
. Are there clubs for star salesmen? 
. What different recognitions are bestowed by the branch manager? 
. How often does the salesman hear inspirational talks? 
10. How do the salesmen’s meetings serve to stimulate? 
11. How often do sales executives meet the salesmen and go with them in 
the field? 
D. Working Conditions: 
. Does the salesman work regular hours? 
. How long does it take him to make his written reports? 
What assistance does he receive when he encounters hard deals? 
How much traveling is necessary ? 
How heavy is his canvassing kit? 
What classes of people does he interview? 
. What are the most difficult phases of his work? 
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Using Results of Job Analysis to Improve Methods of Selecting 
Salesmen.—Employers, when interviewing applicants for posi- 
tions, presumably seek to discover facts which indicate fitness or 
lack of fitness for the job in question. But many sales managers 
are guilty of gross error in this respect. Sometimes because 
they are following ‘‘hunches,”’ sometimes because they are poor 
judges of qualifications, but more often because they lack a carefully 
classified statement of the salesman’s job, sales managers hire a 
high percentage of men who do not make good. In some cases 
they judge an applicant by standards and qualifications which 
are not necessary for success; in other instances they hire the 
wrong man because the standards of measurement do not take 
into account all the specific abilities that are necessary. Before 
a sales manager can become proficient in picking high-grade 
men, he must know definitely just what things the salesman has 
to do and what qualities he must have in order to do them 
well. 

For years progressive industrial and commercial concerns have 
been using job specifications, derived from job analysis, as the 
basis of their hiring procedure. Note, for example, the following 
specification: 
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Shipping Clerk: y 

Description: The shipping clerk supervises the weighing, boxing, and 
packing of shipment, and sends a memorandum to the bill clerk or book- 
keeper; also fills out bills of lading. 

Qualifications: He should have had some experience in a railroad office, 
and should be able to route goods. He should be a good penman and be 
able to operate a typewriter. He should have a knowledge of geography 
and of rail, water, and parcel post routes. Schooling: Common school. 


The serviceability of such a specification in employing a capable 
man for the position is evident. It states in a fairly exact and 
concise manner the duties involved and the knowledge and 
skill required. Just so, a similar description of a salesman’s 
work and qualifications should greatly aid sales managers in 
improving the standards of selection. 

Job specifications for salesmen enable the interviewer to 
measure the qualifications of applicants in terms of standard 
specifications which are based on the performance of the com- 
pany’s successful salesmen. With these facts before him, the 
interviewer knows more accurately what information he should 
try to get concerning applicants. He also has a more scientific 
method of comparing and weighing the qualifications of several 
men who are applying for the same job. 

A second way in which the job specification can be of assist- 
ance in hiring salesmen is in the construction of trade tests. 
Many sales managers look for prospective salesmen who possess 
certain abilities. But they rarely know what degree of skill is 
actually necessary for success; neither do they have an accurate 
tool, such as a trade test, to measure the degree of knowledge or 
skill possessed by an applicant. A man who applies for a job as 
salesman for a bookkeeping machine company should perhaps be 
fairly proficient in bookkeeping and accounting. The best 
way to find out how much he should know about these two sub- 
jects is to determine what phases of bookkeeping and accounting 
are actually made use of by successful bookkeeping machine sales- 
men. Then a trade test can be constructed that will measure 
the applicant’s ability as regards these phases only. 

The data secured from a careful analysis of the salesman’s job 
should be used by research workers who are trying to develop 
tests, rating scales, and other devices to be employed in connec- 
tion with the selection of salesmen. To date, such work has 
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proceeded mostly on the trial and error basis in the hope of isolat- 
ing the personality characteristics that differentiate salesmen 
from other workers and one type of salesmen from another. In 
the future the starting point for test construction must be a clear 
and detailed description of the salesman’s work. The things 
which a salesman does, plus the knowledge, methods, and skill 
factors used in doing these things—all revealed in the job descrip- 
tion—must be the center of attention. A comparison of job 
descriptions of several different selling positions should indicate 
the differences in traits of personality required. 

Results of Job Analysis Aid in Developing and Motivating 
Salesmen.—Formal training of salesmen is not a new develop- 
ment in sales management, but the past few years have seen 
some well-known concerns investing extraordinarily large sums 
of money in courses of instruction for their sales representatives. 
Some have made the venture as a means of solving the problem 
of sales resistance incident to the general business depression; 
others have merely taken advantage of slack times to plan for 
future development. 

The amount of money spent by some companies would warrant 
the assumption that their training courses would be almost ideal. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case. The manner in which most 
courses were constructed made them certain to be faulty— 
uneconomical, impractical, and difficult to apply. In some cases 
sales executives were in a hurry for a training course. So some- 
one hastily collected ideas from various treatises on salesmanship, 
drew ideas from his own experience, compiled facts concerning 
the history of the firm and the making of its product, and threw 
in some inspirational paragraphs for good measure. Sometimes 
salesmen were encouraged to contribute ideas from their experi- 
ence in performing such tasks as analyzing prospects’ needs, and 
answering objections. 

Training courses constructed in this manner serve their purpose 
fairly well but they have glaring defects. In the first place, 
many specific difficulties that confront the salesman are not 
treated. In the second place, there are too few practical illus- 
trations. Too many principles of good salesmanship are pre- 
sented in such a hazy and theoretical manner that the novice 
cannot apply them. He needs several concrete illustrations 
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from the experience of successful men. Examples add interest 
to the content and also make the ideas easy to grasp. Further- 
more, the novice is more willing to embody the ideas into his 
own methods because he realizes that they are actually used by 
some of the best men in the organization. 

A third weakness in many training courses is the inclusion of a 
large number of ideas and methods that are not actually used by 
successful salesmen. Asa result the training course is “cluttered 
up” with a mass of “junk,” and the confidence of the student is 
partially lost, for he is bound to find out from the experienced 
salesmen that such ideas and methods are not practicable. 

The foregoing handicaps that are common to most training 
courses constructed by the ‘desk method,” can be avoided by 
using job descriptions. First, find out what the salesmen do; 
then collect illustrations from the experience of successful men 
to show how they do it. The job analysis method is sometimes 
more expensive than the ‘‘desk method,” but it succeeds where 
the other fails. Illustrations of its successful use are not far to 
seek. ‘The Research Bureau for Retail Training, under Dr. 
W. W. Charters, has used the method extensively, with the 
emphasis upon an analysis of difficulties encountered, in the con- 
struction of training courses for various types of department 
store sales people. The Educational Research Department of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology carefully analyzed executive 
jobs in the printing trade and in building construction, in order 
to build the proper courses of training in these departments of 
instruction. Industrial plants throughout the country have, to 
some extent, used the method as the basis for training apprentices 
and operatives in both skilled and unskilled trades. 

One of the most important duties of a sales manager is the 
stimulation of his salesmen. Pep talks are a favorite means of 
inspiring men, but “hot air” has its limitations. There is one 
incentive, however, of the first magnitude that cannot be applied 
too frequently. That is the development of salesmen by locating 
and correcting their weaknesses. The most effective way to do 
this zs to use a standard system of supervision based on the data of a 
job description. One of the weaknesses in most systems of 
developing salesmen is the failure to provide a method of locating 
and correcting weak points. A most effective method of stimu- 
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lating even the best salesman is to point out for him the few weak- 
nesses which are causing him to lose sales. If he or his manager 
had a complete analysis of the salesman’s job, the weak spots 
could be systematically located in a short time. 

Using Job Descriptions to Improve Methods of Distribution. 
In Chapter V it was pointed out that one of the major benefits 
which sales executives could derive from the use of job analysis - 
was the evolution of a more economical and intensive plan of selling. 
Illustrations were cited from the field of industry to show how 
production managers have proceeded in a systematic manner to 
devise new methods of production on the basis of a scientific 
analysis of existing practices. The last decade has witnessed 
remarkable achievements in the'realm of production. Costs of 
production have been lowered, processes have been shortened, 
jobs have been made easier and safer, and wastes have been 
curtailed. But distribution methods and costs have not kept 
pace with production. We are still compelled to get along with 
the same inefficient and wasteful system of distribution. 

Today, improvements in industrial processes do not just 
happen. They come as a result of scientific study and experi- 
mentation by engineers and other trained workers. Changes in 
selling methods, however, are made more often than not upon 
the mere judgment of a single sales executive. The ‘‘hunch”’ 
or guess of the sales manager is too often the only foundation 
for the new sales plan. Of course there are reasons for this and 
some extenuating facts, but the time has come when serious 
attention must be given to the discrepancy between productive 
and distributive efficiency. If factory methods and engineering 
standards can be applied to problems of selling, the sooner we 
find it out the better. 

Many companies are interesting themselves in this possibility. 
Naturally the center of interest must be the salesman’s job. 
A careful study of the job has led several companies to make 
radical changes in their plan of organization and their sale 
methods. One of the most noteworthy examples is the experi- 
ment made by the Dennison Manufacturing Company. Sales 
executives of this company made a systematic study of the 
various tasks performed by their salesmen. They discovered 
that too large a percentage of the salesman’s time was consumed 
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by non-selling functions, such as planning the day’s work and 
keeping records. Furthermore, the salesmen were not perform- 
ing certain tasks efficiently; their routing was wasteful as a result 
of needless skipping about in their territories; interviews were 
not effectively planned; time was lost in re-analyzing the needs 
_ of old prospects. 

In order to remedy these defects the following plan was tried 
out in two districts. An exhaustive territorial analysis was 
made for the purpose of compiling a complete prospect list. 
Prospects were listed by streets and by lines of business. With 
these data in hand a new plan of selling was inaugurated. Now 
when a salesman makes a call on a prospect he is required to 
make a brief written report showing sales made, orders lost, 
items for which firm is a prospect, date when the firm will be in 
the market, items sold by competitors, and similar valuable 
facts. Clerks in the branch office transfer these facts from the 
salesman’s daily report by transcribing them from the permanent 
prospect cards to the report slips that will be used by the sales- 
man. His routing of calls is made economical by requiring him 
to work one side of a street without skipping, or by requiring him 
to call on all prospects on a street who are in the same line of 
business. ‘The manager keeps a follow-up file to make sure that 
return calls are made at the proper time. 

Such a system enables the salesman to make at least twice as 
many calls per day as he made under the old system. His inter- 
views are planned more effectively and with less effort. Clerks 
take care of a mass of detail work that often slows down the 
progress of high-grade salesmen. The branch manager gets 
accurate information concerning sales possibilities, and can check 
up on the progress of each of his salesmen in a systematic manner. 

Another illustration of the effectiveness of the job description 
in working out more intensive and economical methods of selling 
came from a two-hour interview with the manager of a branch 
agency of an automobile company and from one trip with a 
salesman. Some of the facts discovered follow. 

An average of eight calls is necessary to close a deal. Demon- 
strations are made in only about fifteen per cent of the cases. A 
field trip with one of the seasoned salesmen revealed the fact that 
few calls are necessary to close a deal after a demonstration has 
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been made. Since the salesmen have to spend so much time 
calling on prospects before a demonstration is made, the total 
number of prospects they can canvass is limited. As a result, 
competitors must be selling cars to some prospects who might 
buy this company’s car. The sales manager might add more 
salesmen to his force but this would limit the earning capacity of 
each man. ‘The proper solution would seem to be to hire one or 
two men who would do nothing but make demonstrations. The 
sales manager could make appointments with prospects by tele- 
phone. Salesmen would follow up with their sales efforts after 
prospects had taken a ride. In this way one salesman could call 
on more prospects, because the average of eight calls, that have 
been necessary to close a deal, would be cut down. Further- 
more, he would gain the time that he formerly devoted to lengthy 
demonstrations. 

The merit of this suggested change in selling methods is shown 
by the fact that the sales manager had privately decided on such 
a plan a day or two before the suggestion was made. ‘The point 
to be emphasized here is that an outsider, who had never had any 
experience selling automobiles, was able to work out the idea in 
a few hours’ time by the use of the job analysis method. 

Steps to Be Taken in Revising a Plan of Selling.—The center 
of interest here is in the part played by the salesman. 

1. Get all the facts concerning the existing plan of selling by 
making an analysis of the salesman’s job. Time studies should 
be included. 

2. Assemble the facts concerning other agencies of distribu- 
tion, such as advertising, sales letters, demonstrations, exhibits, 
catalogues, branch management, home office management, 
accounting, service, records. These facts should include an 
itemized cost accounting. 

3. Examine each item of the salesman’s job to see whether 
there is any waste. Comparing the salesman’s methods of per- 
forming one job item with similar data in other plans of selling, 
may give some good ideas. We must also consider whether all 
or part of this item can be performed more economically by some 
other agency of distribution such as assistant salesman, sales 
letters, advertising, branch management, clerical workers. In 
this connection it is important to determine whether the salesman 
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has sufficient incentive and training to do justice to this phase 
of his job. If he has not, it may be more economical to provide 
one or both. When examining a job item, the resistance en- 
countered by the salesman must be considered. 

4, Examine the various factors that surround the salesman’s 
job. Have in mind questions like these: 

Does the plan of remuneration fit the system of selling? 

Is there adequate supervision? 

Does the salesman have to perform too many routine duties? 

Is there sufficient training? 

"Is the training course interesting to the salesmen? 

What incentive could be applied, such as pep letters, clubs, 
contests, social affairs, salesmen’s meetings, individual confer- 
ences, better management? 

The following examples illustrate some of the foregoing 
methods: 

The Fuller Brush Company lowers the resistance encountered 
by their salesman in approaching the housewife by giving away 
sample brushes, by hiring someone to precede the salesman on 
his route and to explain the nature of his call, and by using 
national advertisements to create goodwill toward Fuller Brush 
representatives. 

Salesmen for the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
encounter stiff resistance when they try to sell adding machines 
to certain prospects who are slow to accept new ideas. The com- 
pany helps the salesmen here by sending advertising circulars 
at periodic intervals. These the salesman follows up. 

Some life insurance companies are finding that it pays to help 
the salesman locate new prospects instead of requiring him to 
do all the hunting. 

The Remington Typewriter Company decided that the sales- 
man had to spend too much of his time locating prospects; so it 
introduced a plan which delegates the door-to-door solicitation 
work to a recruit salesmen who makes appointments with likely 
prospects for the regular salesman. All salesmen are paid ten 
cents for making a first call on a prospect and five cents fora 
return call. The regular salesman is encouraged to make frequent 
demonstrations by paying him twenty-five cents every time he 
demonstrates. The recruit salesman receives part of the com, 
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mission on each deal which his senior closes, providing he 
located the prospect. 

Job Analysis Is Practical as Well as Scientific_—The sales 
manager’s first reaction to the idea of the job analysis method is 
likely to be that the process is too involved. He has been accus- 
tomed to using what he calls a common-sense method of handling 
sales problems. Hence, he may take the attitude that the plan 
proposed in this report is theoretical. As a matter of fact his 
so-called common-sense procedure is in most cases theoretical; 
whereas the job analysis approach has proved to be practical 
and is scientific and sound. 

Consider the steps involved in scientific procedure: first, there 
is a problem or felt difficulty; second, data pertinent to the 
difficulty are collected; third, on the basis of these facts a series 
of possible solutions are stated; fourth, these are compared and 
weighted in terms of the facts; fifth, a conclusion is reached; 
sixth, the conclusion is tried out in actual practice. It is clear . 
that the job analysis method meets all the requirements of scien- 
tific procedure. It is a slower process than the “hit and miss” 
system of many sales executives, but the certainty it provides is 
worth the additional time and expense. It provides permanent, 
instead of makeshift solutions. 


CHAPTER VII 
TIME STUDY AS A PART OF JOB ANALYSIS! 


The purpose of this discussion of time study of the operations 
of salesmen is, chiefly, to bring again to the attention of sales 
executives the possibilities of this approach to the problem of 
increasing the salesman’s effectiveness. The data presented are 
illustrative and suggestive rather than informative and con- 
clusive, and the comparisons between different lines of selling 
are drawn merely to show that similar elements of the various 
jobs require different amounts of emphasis in terms of time. 
Complete and accurate time analysis of any particular selling 
job should result in: (1) The reduction of wasted time and effort; 
(2) the elimination of non-essentials; and (8) the development 
of standards for the various elements of the job. The first two 
will make more time available for the main job of selling; the 
last will add definiteness to one phase of the training program. 

The sales force of a large midwestern manufacturing company 
spends 224,000 hours each year sitting or standing around in 
retail stores, waiting—waiting for an opportunity to present its 
line of goods. This amounts to 400 hours per salesman in the 
1144 working months. In general, time spent in waiting is 
unproductive, waste—a total loss to the salesmen and to the com- 
pany. These same salesmen spend 376,000 hours each year in 
reaching dealers, walking or riding between stores. This is 
equivalent to 670 hours foreach man. Taken together, wazting 
and walking account for 1,070 hours of each salesman’s year or 
45 per cent of his working time. Applying those percentages to a 
single day of 8 hours, the salesman spends approximately 1 
hour and 20 minutes waiting, 2 hours and 6 minutes going from 
dealer to dealer, and has only 4 hours and 24 minutes left in 
which to make approximately twenty sales talks and do such 
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routine jobs as putting up advertising, arranging counter dis- 
plays, making collections, and collecting coupons. If he covers 
his territory, he cannot spend on the average much more than 
10 minutes with each dealer. 

This is the picture we get of one selling job by making a careful 
time study of a group of salesmen at work in their territories. 
It not only presents a picture of the job different from that 
obtained by other kinds of analysis, but offers a distinctly valu- 
able approach to the problem of increasing the effectiveness of the 
salesmen. Time study is an important part of the complete 
analysis of the salesman’s job upon which all methods for building 
sales volume must be based. 

The Use of Time Study in Analyzing the Salesman’s Job.— 
Time study of salesmen is not exactly a new idea in field investiga- 
tion, but relatively few companies have used the method exten- 
sively. Interest in the matter was probably first aroused by 
discussions in the sales managers’ group of the Taylor Society 
a few years ago. The Dennison Manufacturing Company had 
done some pioneering in the field and had discovered that a surpris- 
ingly small percentage of the salesman’s time was spent in 
actual selling—that is, face to face with prospective buyers. 
The problems of increasing the amount of productive time on 
the selling job appealed to the imagination of sales managers and 
many of them have recently begun investigations along this line. 

Of course, time study is only one phase of the general movement 
toward the introduction of engineering principles and standards 
into the field of distribution. The application of principles and 
standards to problems of sales organization and management 
has brought into existence departments of sales research, sales 
promotion, merchandising control, sales planning, and sales 
engineering. Such departments have been trying to achieve, 
in connection with sales, what Frederick Taylor and his disciples 
have accomplished in connection with production, namely: 
methods of work that require less time and energy; better methods 
of training and supervising workers; improved methods of 
selecting workers; incentive wage systems; and exact standards of 
efficiency. Stories of how wasted time and effort have been 
eliminated from jobs and how individual efficiency has been 
increased 100 per cent by the introduction of standard working 
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methods based on careful research, are too common to need 
repetition here. 

It is difficult, of course, to carry over much of the standards 
and technique of engineering practice to an analysis of the sales- 
man’s job, but a beginning has been madeand the results achieved 
to date give promise of greater things. It is still a debatable 
question whether standardized sales talks and detailed planning 
of the salesman’s daily work will achieve better results than the 
usual method of allowing each salesman to work out his own sal- 
vation, but the trend is clearly in the direction of attempting to 
discover the one best method of doing each element of the job 
and of training salesmen in its use. Many sales executives have 
developed what they consider an effective sales method and are 
laying plans to train their salesmen in the exact use of this method 
in all its details. For example, the sales department of a well- 
known office appliance company is developing phonograph records 
of sales talks which it will use as an important part of its training 
course. Each record will give some element of the sales canvass 
exactly as the company believes it should be given for the great- 
est effectiveness. The salesmen will be expected to learn not only 
the exact words of each sales talk, bué also the voice quality and 
tone inflection to be used in saying each particular thing. This 
is carrying the program of standardization to an extreme, perhaps, 
but there are good reasons to believe that it will get results. 

Time studies have not thus far been used to discover the most 
profitable length of time which should be given to each element of 
the salesman’s job, but have been used rather to find out how 
much time actually was being given to each operation, usually 
in the hope of throwing light upon reasons why the salesmen’s 
efforts were not more effective. By getting exact facts as to how 
the salesman spends his time, it is hoped to discover ways in which 
waste time might be eliminated so that the salesman might give 
more attention to the important elements of the job. The tech- 
nique of making time studies of salesmen is not standardized, and 
it is therefore difficult to compare the results secured by different 
observers. Consequently, time-study results are at present valu- 
able chiefly because they point the way to an extremely useful 
method of study, rather than because of the specific information 


they give. 
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It is no easy task to accompany a salesman at his work and to 
hold a stop-watch on his movements. In the first place, in order 
to get real information, the salesman should not be aware that he 
is being timed. He must go about his work in his usual way and 
conduct his sales talks just as if nothing unusual were going on. 
If he discovers that the observer is “clocking” his operations, he 
either changes his style or begins to give more time to his sales 
talk than he would otherwise. Some salesmen, of course, would 
not be disturbed by the knowledge that their operations were 
being accurately timed. But only the exceptional salesman could 
withstand the temptation to change his methods to conform to his 
idea of the way he ought to work instead of following his usual 
program. It is usually better, therefore, to keep the salesman in 
ignorance that the time study is being made and to make him 
believe that the observer’s interest is centered on sizing up cus- 
tomers or on some other phase of the job. It will then be possi- 
ble for the observer to take notes continuously without arousing 
the salesman’s suspicions. A wrist watch, so placed that it can 
be seen easily without any betraying motions of the arm, is 
better for time-study work than an actual stop-watch. How- 
ever, a small Ingersoll can be carried in the palm of the hand 
holding the notebook, and time can be noted unobtrusively. 
The observer should note the time of entering each customer’s 
place of business, the time spent waiting, the time for each opera- 
tion connected with selling, the time taken between customers, 
and the time wasted. Familiarity with the selling job should 
make it possible, before attempting a time study, to determine 
just what divisions should be made in the total job for purposes 
of time analysis. 

Time Analysis in Four Lines of Selling—During the last 4 
years we have had opportunity to study in some detail many 
different types of selling. In several instances time studies have 
been made. Partial results from four of these investigations 
will be described here in order to indicate the type of data which 
can be secured. The companies will be designated as A, B, C, 
and D. Company A is the large midwestern company referred 
to in an earlier paragraph. It manufactures a line of specialty 
products sold to retail dealers for household consumption. Each 
salesman of the company has a territory approximating one 
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thousand dealers and is supposed to call on at least twenty of 
these dealers each day. Company B manufactures a high-grade 
line of food products and its salesmen likewise call on retail 
dealers. Company C manufactures an office specialty, and 
while each salesman has a limited territory, he does not necessa- 
rily have a list of customers whom he calls on repeatedly. He is 
supposed to discover his own prospects and must often make a 
number of calls on the same individual before making a sale. 
Company D manufactures a large line of office supplies and its 
salesmen have definite lists of customers, but these customers are 
not necessarily called on at regular intervals. 

Time studies of the salesmen of these four companies are not 
strictly comparable because of the differences in the selling job 
and also because the investigations were carried on by different 
persons, but the facts are of sufficient interest to warrant some 
discussion. 
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Table VII shows the average time per call for the four groups 
of salesmen. Chart 11 shows this relationship graphically. 

The salesmen for company D spend by far the largest amount 
of time with each customer. This is due to the fact that the 
salesman has a line of many items and must discover, as far as 
possible, the prospect’s needs. Company C salesmen have the 
lowest time per call. This is due to the fact that while an actual 
sales interview often demands an hour or more, the salesman must 
make several calls in order to secure a trial for his machine and to 
arrange for a complete demonstration of its usefulness. In any 
particular day’s work he may actually demonstrate and try to 
sell only two or three times. His other calls, which may number 
twelve or fifteen, are for the purpose of securing permission to 
demonstrate or to gather further information about the prospect’s 
needs. The salesmen of companies A and B are more nearly 
comparable. They are required to make a certain number of 
calls per day and the time per call, day after day, is almost the 
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same. Company B salesmen, however, find it worth while to 
give service to their dealers in the way of arranging stock on 
shelves, making counter displays, and other things of this sort. 
One salesman in this group gave more time to service than to 
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Cuart 11.—Average time per call of salesmen in four companies. 


selling and spent a great deal more time in each store than would 
usually be the case. The figure 20.4 is probably a little higher 
than the average for the entire sales force. It must be remem- 
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CuHart 12.—Percentage of total time in field spent face to face with prospective 
buyers. 
Unshaded area represents percentage of total time face to face with P. B.’s. 


bered that the time per call covers all activities of the salesmen 
inside the store and also the period of waiting, which, as will be 
shown, is a large percentage of the total time. 

Time Spent Interviewing the Prospective Buyer.—In many 
respects, the amount of time which a salesman spends interviewing 
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with his customers or prospects isthe most significant figure which 
a time study can disclose. The percentage of the salesman’s 
total time spent in actual sales interviews, varies greatly with the 
type of selling. This is shown in Table VIII and is illustrated 
in Chart 12. 
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The range is from 26 per cent for company D to 71.2 per cent 
for company B. This latter figure is probably not representative 
of the entire sales group because the average is taken from a 
small number of salesmen. A figure nearer 50 per cent would 
probably be more correct. With this one exception, it will be 
noted that in no case does the total time spent face to face with 
the prospect exceed 50 per cent; in the case of company D it is 
as low as 26 per cent. In other words, the salesmen spend less 
than one-half of their time on the main job of selling goods. 

How the Salesmen Divide Total Time in the Field.—Differ- 
ences in the selling job require breaking up the work of each 
salesman, as far as possible, into its elements. The things which 
the various salesmen do while conferring with prospects are 
sufficiently dissimilar so that this phrase does not have high 
significance. 

The division of time may be made on various bases. The 
one used here was made so that the work of the four sales groups 
might be more readily compared. A more detailed division of 
time used by a fifth company is as follows: traveling, which 
includes traveling between customers, between towns (regular 
time), between towns (overtime); waiting, for transportation, 
before calling, after calling; sales conversation, taking stock, 
selling; other conversation; care of automobile; order writing; 
catalogue changes; correspondence; adjustments; estimating; 
miscellaneous. Such divisions are, of course, merely illustrative. 
The completion of the job descriptions prior to making a time 
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study will always give the basis for classification upon which 
any particular time study should be based. 

In Table IX the salesman’s job was divided into six elements 
which were found to be common to all four companies. Chart 13 
similarly represents this distribution of time. 
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1 Goodwill—Conversation other than sales conversation, service, adjustments, etc. 

2 Routine Duties—Posting advertising matter, filling out call books, care of equipment, 
catalogue changes, correspondence. Salesmen for companies B and C certainly have some 
routine duties but these were not segregated in the time study. It is probable that the 


routine work is included under ‘‘Sales Interview.” 
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Cuart 13.—Division of total time in field of salesmen in four companies. 


REACHING PBS. 


All the salesmen must spend some time reaching their pros- 
pects, all of them find that they must wait for interviews, and 
they must give some time to such outside factors as making col- 
lections and creating goodwill, although these things are not 
strictly comparable in detail. Reference to Table IX shows that 
the salesmen of company B spend the smallest amount of time in 
reaching their dealers. This is due to the fact that the salesmen 
considered are city salesmen, working in sections where their 
customers are relatively close together. The group of salesmen 
for company A is composed of some city salesmen but the 
majority of them were working country territory. Company C 
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salesmen jump about their territories a great deal. Some of 
them travel in automobiles, but the time required to go from one 
end of the territory to another, even in a city, brings the percent- 
age of time reaching prospects to a very high figure. Almost 
one-half of their time is spent traveling from one prospect to 
another. Company D salesmen work on foot but, because they 
specialize each day on a particular line of business, do not have 
the advantage of working each possible prospect in a given section 
of the city. Company A salesmen, in some cases, have auto- 
mobiles, but the large amount of country territory brings the 
percentage of time given to traveling to a relatively high figure. 

The amount of time spent in waiting is extremely important 
for it represents a complete loss, and reduces by so much the 
salesman’s possible production. It is interesting to note that 
the percentage of time lost by the salesmen of the four companies 
is more nearly the same than is the case with any other division 
of the total time. The salesmen of company C lost less time in 
waiting than the others, probably because they do not follow 
~ any regular route and can make back calls on days when they 
happen to be in the same district. The salesmen of companies 
A and B cannot do this. If a buyer is busy they must wait until 
he is at leisure, because if they pass him up on this particular 
day they cannot call again until the next regular trip which may 
be from 2 to 8 weeks later. In working city territory, of course, 
the salesman may make a call across the street and return to the 
particular store, but the chances are that this would not greatly 
reduce the amount of waiting. The buyers in most cases are 
actively engaged in waiting on customers and the salesman must 
watch for his opportunity to present his sales talk between 
customers. 

The percentages shown for goodwill are very similar except in 
the case of company B. Here again we have an unusually high 
figure due to the fact that the salesmen spend a large amount of 
time in service. In some cases they actually take charge of a 
part of the dealer’s display shelves and keep them in order. ‘This 
means that when the salesman comes into the store he may often 
go into the stockroom, open up cases of new goods, carry them 
out to the shelves, clean up the old stock, and completely 
rearrange the shelf display. This is mere manual labor, but the 
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salesmen feel that it is an important aid in securing the goodwill 
and confidence of the dealers. In the other three companies 
goodwill work takes the form of adjustments, dealer helps of 
various sorts, and general conversation intended to increase the 
friendly attitude of the dealer toward the company and the 
salesman. It may be that the salesman spends 5 minutes just 
talking to the dealer about some pet hobby. 

The percentage of the salesman’s total time given to the actual 
sales interview ranges from less than 20 per cent in the case of 
company D to 36.4 per cent for company A. This would seem 
to indicate that the salesmen of company A spend relatively less 
time on the outside elements of the job. Their products do 
not require much service and the company has such an estab- 
lished reputation that goodwill requires little attention. In the 
case of company B it would seem that the salesmen depend more 
on service than on selling to secure and maintain a profitable sales 
volume. This is probably true, because the particular salesmen 
studied were veterans in their territories, had firmly established 
themselves with their dealers, and, therefore, felt that real sales 
effort was not needed with a majority of their customers. Com- 
pany C salesmen spend a relatively high percentage of their time in 
actual selling. This is necessary because of the product sold and is 
made possible, in spite of the large amount of time wasted in 
reaching prospects, by the fact that they need give little time 
to routine duties. It seems clear in each case that the amount 
of time given to selling is the t¢me which is left after the other factors 
have been subtracted from the total. That is, a salesman must 
spend time reaching buyers, he must wait for interviews, and he 
must give some time to routine duties and the development of 
goodwill. After he has taken the necessary time for these things 
he uses the time that is left in trying to sell goods. 

Allocation of Time inside the Store or Office.—A more accu- 
rate comparison of the work of the various salesmen is made pos- 
sible by eliminating the time spent in reaching the prospective 
buyers. When this variable is taken out, we have left the time 
spent inside the place of business of the customer. In Table X 
we have shown how the various salesmen divided their time 
after reaching the prospect’s store or office. The figures are 
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shown graphically in Chart 14. The percentages show important 
changes from those given in Table IX. 


Taste X.—Drvision or TIME wITHIN OFFICE oR StorE—PERCENTAGE 


Basis 

eee ee eS en ee a eee 

A | B | C | D 
Sales interview....................] 50.6 33.4 68.1 45.5 
(OOO Willa oe tee wee ; 3.8 46.6 11.5 15.1 
Routines duties .o3.0.6 les ves 000.200 13.8 pa Xi 
Wollections ico) bce lk boc earth os 9.0 4.2 
Wait Sho, cas. ono St, Se ae ee 22.8 15.8 20.4 39.5 


1 The routine duties of company D salesmen are performed outside the customer’s place of 
business. 


Company C salesmen, for example, spend 68 per cent of their 
time inside a prospect’s office in conducting actual sales talks or 
demonstrations. The nearest approach to this is company A, 


Cuart 14.—Division of salesmen’s time while in store or office of P. B. 


where the salesmen give slightly more than one-half of their time 
to actual selling. The percentages for waiting also show interest- 
ing changes. Company D salesmen are found to spend the 
most time “cooling their heels’’ in the prospect’s place of business. 
The percentage for company C salesmen is almost doubled, 
while that for company B salesmen remains about the same. 
Company A salemen spend practically one-fourth of their time 
inside the stores waiting until the buyer is ready to talk to them. 

Comparison between City and Country Salesmen.—Our 
figures for company A are much more complete than for the other 
companies and make possible a division between country sales- 
men and city salesmen on the various elements of the job. 
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Tapie XI.—ComparisoN BETWEEN CouNnTRY AND City SALESMEN, Com- 
PANy A 


General Divisions of Time 
ee SS ee 


| Country | City 


Per cent total time to reach prospective buyer..... 34 21 
Per cent total time in store...................6-- 66 79 


Table XI shows the relative amount of time given by the differ- 
ent groups of salesmen to reaching dealers and to the operations 
inside the stores. We find that country salesmen spend 34 per 
cent of their time reaching dealers, whereas city salesmen give 


PREACHING PBS: 


REACHING PBS. 


INSTORE OR OFFICE OF PB, IN STORE OR OFFICE OF P.B. 


COUNTRY CITY 


Cuart 15.—Comparison of time required to reach prospective buyers in the 
city and country. Company A. 


COUNTRY CITY 


Cuart 16.—Division of salismen’s time within store. 


only 21 per cent of their time to this task. The city salesmen are 
therefore spending 79 per cent of their total time inside the stores, 
whereas country salesmen can give only 66 per cent of their time 
to the stores. 
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Once inside the stores we might expect that the salesmen would 
give approximately the same percentage of time to each element of 
the job. Table XII shows, however, that this is not the case. 
(Tables XI and XII are shown graphically in Charts 15 and 16.) 


TasLe XII.—Country versus City Satesmen, Company A 


Time Inside Stores 


Country City 
Sales interview..... FS Oe ORT AIC ME A 53.9 45.4 
‘COL CHGT Ae Sere a se es Oe A ey ee ee 4.8 2.1 
ROU CIM ALU OSi ot ye rore sie cisve cele rected ue asc (oust un eiaeeceun esses 14.6 12.5 
OO Willeerate TPE cic ce co ais Sra iiie Gave othe as 7.9 10.8 
NVGLLIN Geer eet oro ie tre ere eh eb atte bas 18.8 29.2 


In the first place, city salesmen are required to waste more 
time in waiting—29.2 per cent as against 18.8 per cent. The 
differences in the minor elements of the job balance each other 
more or less, leaving the city salesman slightly more than 45 
per cent of his time for actual sales effort as compared with almost 
54 per cent which the country salesman can spend in selling. The 
country salesman has fewer interruptions on account of customers 
and probably gets a better hearing, all things considered, than 
does his city brother. 

Interpretations.—Obviously, no hard and fast conclusions can 
be drawn from the limited amount of data which has been dis- 
cussed above. ‘The time studies are neither as complete nor as 
accurate as they should be for purposes of pointing a moral, 
but it seems clear that the amount of time which salesmen 
spend in reaching prospects and in waiting to get their attention is 
entirely too large. Surely, something can be done to reduce the 
proportion of the salesman’s working day which must be given to 
these totally unproductive factors. But we must not draw the 
seemingly obvious corollary that our main object must be to 
increase the amount of time which the salesman spends confer- 
ring with his dealers or prospective buyers. If increasing the 
amount of time so spent means lengthening the time of the aver- 
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age interview, it may or may not be the proper thing to do. A 
detailed examination of the time studies of the salesmen in any 
particular company does not reveal any evidence to support the 
view that the longer sales interview is the more effective one. 
For example, the salesmen of company A were divided into two 
groups—above-average producers and below-average producers. 
The men in the above-average group were not found to be giving 
more time to sales interviews than the below-average men. 
Furthermore, some above-average men were spending much more 
time at selling than were other above-average men; but it was dis- 
covered that no above-average men were spending as much time 
talking to dealers as were some of the below-average men. ‘This 
seems to suggest that, in general, for the selling of a staple line of 
commodities to retail dealers, there is probably a limit to the 
amount of time which can be profitably spent and that this limit 
is rather low. Company experience seems to confirm this view, 
because during..recent years the company has established for 
the job a standard of approximately twenty calls per day. As 
was stated in an early paragraph, a salesman cannot give much 
time to each call if he is to accomplish his day’s work. 

Naturally, the requirements of a sales interview vary somewhat 
with the kind of prospect, although the range of difference as 
measured by the time required is probably rather small. In 
general, it is true that the sales talk for a staple line of goods 
manufactured by a reputable company can be “put over” in 
the best possible manner in 5 to 10 minutes. 

Though we cannot separate good salesmen from poor salesmen 
by comparing the average amount of time spent inside stores or 
spent in selling, we probably can so divide them by using the 
percentage of total time which is spent interviewing the prospective 
customers. That is, the salesman who spends the least time in 
reaching dealers and in waiting for interviews will be able to 
give more time, on the average, to each dealer or will be able to 
see a greater number of dealers in any given day. Certainly, 
the salesmen who find a way to reduce the amount of their unpro- 
ductive time are also the salesmen who will give the greatest 


amount of energy and constructive thought to their selling 
problems. 


CHAPTER VIII 
DETERMINING SALES EFFICIENCY 


Every plan, every campaign, which a sales manager may intro- 
duce into his sales organization to promote sales efficiency, 
finally depends, for its success, upon the use of an equitable 
standard by which that sales efficiency can be readily measured. 
Every alert sales manager has asked himself the questions: 
What is successful selling in my organization? How can I 
determine fairly the relative value of the various men in my 
sales force? How can I compare the work of my several branch 
or district managers? But real answers to these questions have 
seldom been found. Countless expedients have been tried, with 
more or less—generally less—success. During the last few years, 
however, research departments in various concerns and institu- 
tions have turned their attention in this direction and their initial 
efforts give promise of valuable results. 

The Use of Quotas.—First, how can we determine the value of 
the individual salesman’s work? Among the numerous expedi- 
ents in use, none is more general than the quota basis. The 
salesman is given a quota or task covering a given period and his 
success is measured by the percentage of that quota which he 
attains. Obviously, this plan is just as good as the quota plan 
is equitable, and no better. If the quota is accurate, if it is fair 
to every man on the sales force, if it is based on facts rather than 
opinions, if it stimulates salesmen to give their best efforts, it 
can be used as a reliable measure of a salesman’s worth. But 
not one quota plan in forty meets these requirements. Sales 
managers have not yet learned that a quota system can be 
developed only after long and careful investigation and analysis 
of underlying facts. 

An illustration of the use of a fairly well-determined quota is 
to be derived from the figures of one of the cooperating companies 
of the Bureau. The average per cent of quota attained by the 
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salesmen in 1918 was 82.2 per cent, for 1919 it was 92.1 per cent, 
and for 1920, 103.3 per cent. It is obvious that the relation of 
the salesmen’s productivity to the quotas set is a variable unpre- 
dicted by the company. For the individual salesmen and 
individual quotas, the variability is much the same. Changes 
in rank position are represented by the numbers forty-two, 
eighty-three, and sixty-six. Perfect adjustment between quotas 
and ability, corrected for accidental errors, would be one hundred 
in each case. On the other hand, this is a well-set series of quotas 
as quotas go. Men who make their quotas above or below the 
average rankin any one year stand eight chances in ten of being 
above or below in the year following. 

A reliable quota plan depends, in the first place, upon an 
accurate and thoroughgoing analysis of sales possibilities in 
each territory. This does not mean setting a per capita sales 
goal and then using population figures to obtain market possi- 
bilities. It means determining what kind of people are logical 
prospects for the particular product, where they are and in what 
numbers, and how many are able to buy. It means getting data 
on competitors’ activities, on particular conditions in each dis- 
trict, on community buying habits, and on a dozen other things, 
all of which affect possible sales. In the end, the sales depart- 
ment must arrive at a figure for each territory which represents 
what can be sold in a given period. ‘This figure, and no other, must 
be used as a basis for the salesman’s quota. Past sales in a 
territory do not make a reliable criterion, for the salesman may 
have been lazy and easygoing; population per square mile or per 
county is not reliable because the character of population is 
often more important than its volume. All the variables must 
be taken into consideration, even such psychological elements as 
consumer preferences, local prejudices, racial habits, etc. The 
manufacturer of a white laundry soap, for example, must set his 
southern territory quotas to allow for the existing prejudice in 
favor of yellow soap; the maker of high-grade rugs must not 
expect his sales to be as large in a mill town of 20,000 as in a 
high-class residential town of only 10,000 inhabitants. 

A superficial analysis of its experience with quotas will con- 
vince almost any sales organization that it cannot hope to develop 
a satisfactory quota system except upon the basis of a thorough- 
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going analysis of all the factors involved. The sales manager of 
a company which manufactures electrical machinery and equip- 
ment says: : 


Our quotas are fixed for the individual salesmen and not for groups. 
We determine the amount we ought to get from every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. We started out with one dollar per capita. 
This general quota was then distributed on the basis of expense. For 
example, it was once very high in Los Angeles and relatively low in 
Boston. In setting a quota for a man we take all the customers he is 
supposed to handle and put down the amount of business he believes 
each customer does in the lines in which we are competitive, the amount 
of business he proposed to get, and the definite number of calls he 
proposed to make to get that business. We divide the total into salary 
and expenses which gives us what is known as direct sales expense. We 
make up another list of customers known as prospects. The amount of 
business in this group is estimated by the salesman, and the office divides 
this estimate by two, since we know that the salesman will get approxi- 
mately half of this business. Every figure that goes for or against a 
salesman is his own. Other figures determine the actual working 
percentage and the percentage of sales expense a man can work for on 
each class of work. 

Each salesman is checked in other ways that are even more valuable 
than the percentage of salesandsalesexpense. ‘The number of customers 
handled, the number of calls, the number of negotiations and the number 
of secured orders, and the number of lost business ratings, properly cor- 
related, give the best way to judge a salesman, because you can then 
determine the way you want him to function. It may be perfectly 
possible for a man to make one or two very large sales, but the develop- 
ment of your business will drop. In order to set a quota you must know 
intimately the conditions in a given territory. I think that the question 
of quotas should be handled by a careful analysis of the situation, start- 
ing with the customers you have, and determining, first, whether you 
are getting what you should out of old customers; and second, whether 
you are getting all you should out of known customers in your line of 
business. Then you should try to discover how much additional busi- 
ness there isin the field. This is usually the first thing attempted when 


it should be the last. 


The Point System of Measuring Sales Efficiency.—It seems 
clear that there is nosingle fact which can be used as a ‘‘ measuring 
stick”? of the individual salesman’s success. His actual sales, 
in dollars and cents, or in units of product, or in per cent of 
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possible outlets sold—no one of these is fully significant in itself, 
If his quota has been scientifically set, his percentage of quota 
sold becomes an important figure, but it does not measure his 
true value to the company. He may not be securing uniform 
distribution, or he may be overselling some outlets, or forcing 
sales and losing goodwill, or skipping about his territory and run- 
ning up large expense accounts, but he may at the same time 
be securing 100 per cent of his quota. In consideration of these 
facts, many sales managers have adopted a point system for 
judging sales efficiency, setting certain standards for various 
parts of the sales job, and judging the salesman’s efforts by com- 
parison with those standards. The fundamental idea behind the 
point system is sound, but the work of developing it is extremely 
difficult because it must take into account an accurate appraisal 
of each important element of the salesman’s job. The sales 
manager cannot say off hand: ‘“‘T’ll base my point system on (1) 
production; (2) number of demonstrations; (8) advertising and 
window displays; (4) collections; (5) accuracy of daily reports; 
(6) loyalty—weighing the first, 30 points; the second and third, 
20 points each; and the remaining three, 10 points each.” Before 
he can determine either the factors which should make up the 
point scale or their relative importance, he must have at hand a 
detailed description of the salesman’s job as it is in actual daily 
work in the field. This information has rarely, if ever, been 
completely secured for a sales job. Consequently, few point 
systems have been fully successful. 

An attempt to determine the consensus of opinion of 150 
agency managers on relative values of different activities of 
salesmen is informative. A life insurance company decided to 
study the way in which items would be evaluated by their agency 
managers under a.set series of conditions. Hach agency was 
asked to designate one member of its selling staff as “honor sales- 
man” for the year. The results show that the salesman does 
not have to be a certain kind of producer, nor does he meet any 
uniform standards. 

The variation in the items can be compared by a consideration 
of these ratios: 

1. The greatest number of cases written by any salesman was 
eleven times as great as the smallest number of cases. 
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2. The greatest amount of business done by any salesman was 
eighteen times as great as the least amount of business done. 

3. The greatest average policy secured by any salesman was 
twenty-one times as great as the smallest average policy secured. 

4. The highest total premiums secured by any salesman was 
twenty-six times as great as the lowest total premiums. 

5. The greatest length of service of any salesman was eighty- 
one times as long as the shortest length of service. 

6. The greatest total Accident and Health Premiums secured 
by any salesman was three-hundred and ninety times as great 
as the smallest total secured (leaving out of consideration those 
salesmen who did not sell any such insurance). 

7. The greatest percentage increase made by any salesman was 
more than four-hundred and thirty-five times as great as the 
lowest increase made. 

Efficiency Ratings.—Some sales managers, feeling the inade- 
quacy of quota standings or production records as measures of 
the salesman’s value, have adopted what might be called effi- 
ciency ratings. These are usually combinations of personal judg- 
ments by the particular sales manager and actual sales records. 
For example, a large distributing company ranks its salesmen 
on such things as per cent of quota sold, per cent of dealers sold, 
average calls per day, brand distribution, etc. From a con- 
sideration of all these measures, the district sales manager gives 
each man a final rank orstanding. This planismuch better thana 
rating which is made on a single quality, such as “general effi- 
ciency” or ‘‘value to the firm,” without reference to any objective 
facts, but it has large possibilities for inaccuracies and injustice 
for no single basic element is a reliable measure of efficiency. 
The margin of error in one measure may offset the error in another 
or may add to it. Though ratings based on several factors are 
safer than ratings on one, yet the element of personal judgment 
always enters and brings the rater’s likes and dislikes, opinions 
and prejudices into the matter. 

In analyzing the ratings which sales managers make on their 
salesmen, it is usually discovered that men with long service 
records or high salary levels are rated highest. This is true in 
spite of the fact that long service men do not always have the 
best sales records nor the best distribution of the company’s 
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products. They are better known to the sales manager and they 
have stayed with the company; therefore they get high ratings. 
For example, in the sales organization of the American 
Radiator Company, the average length of service of the men 
rated “above average” was 8.4 years, while the average 
service of those rated “‘below average” was 4.6 years. Further 
interesting relationships are given below: 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Length of service, entire group (123 cases)........ 6.9 years 
Range of service, entire group (123 cases)........ 4 months to 30 years 
Length of service, above average (44 cases)....... 8.4 years . 
Range of service, above average (44 cases)........ 3 years to 18 years 
Length of service, above average (29 cases) 
More than 5 years of service. Meee ete LULe years 
Length of service, above feud (5 es 
5 years or less of service.. pauline a ne. ceed spate ee 40 years 
Length of service, average (53 ne) jeie eaidteiek » mG.Osyears 
Range of service, average (53 cases)............. 6 months to 30 years 
Length of service, average (24 cases) 
More than 5 years of service.................. 11.2 years 
Length of service, average (29 cases) 
5 years or less of service. ae paieeita PERL years 
Length of service, below Apes (26 eases) ....... 4.6 years 
Range of service, below average (26 cases)........ 4 months to 18 years 
Length of service, below average (6 cases) 
More than 5 years of service. ath aite oi erent el One VOATS 
Length of service, below Sven (20 sy 
5 years or less of service..............+..0++-+ 2.8 Years 


If length of service is not always the outstanding factor influ- 
encing the sales manager’s rating, then something else may 
function. The salesman’s personality—that indefinable some- 
thing which makes the sales manager like him or dislike him— 
may be the deciding element. It is a demonstrated fact that the 
personal opinion of the individual being rated colors every 
judgment made. It is hard to be accurate in rating someone 
toward whom we have a strong personal reaction either favorable 
or unfavorable, for our judgment cannot help absorbing some of 
the halo which surrounds him—a halo which is merely our 
unanalyzed opinion of, or feeling toward, him. 
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If personal-estimate ratings are used to provide a means of 
rating the salesman’s efficiency, it is important: (1) that the 
points on the rating scale shall be as objective as possible; and 
(2) that the scale be so devised as to force the rater to make real 
discriminations. That is, the ratings must be concerned as far 
as possible with what the salesman does and how he does it, 
rather than with such intangible qualities as aggressiveness, 
enthusiasm, loyalty, etc.; furthermore, the judgments on each 
point or element of the salesman’s job should be in terms of that 
element. To illustrate what is meant by these principles, a 
sample rating blank for insurance salesmen is shown below. 

Note, for example, Item 3: “Does he strike out for himself in 
locating prospects and planning approaches?” This item clearly 
has to do with the salesman’s initiative and aggressiveness at 
his work. It is something which can be judged with high 
accuracy, and several judges rating the same individual on this 
point would probably agree rather closely in their judgments. 
In the second place, the rating on this point is in terms of the 
activity involved. The phrases under the line describe actual 
degrees of initiative from a minus quantity to 100 per cent. 


GrapHic Ratina SCALE FOR SALESMEN 


The following questions ask for a number of specific judgments on this 
salesman’s work. Answer each question by placing an X somewhere on the 
line running from left to right that will indicate approximately his standing 
in that quality and in that quality only. As far as possible make your judg- 
ment in terms of what he actually does in his present job. Rate only those 
salesmen whom you have known for at least pied months. 


1. How does he impress people by his physique and bearing? 


Excites Makes very Makes satis- Makes poor Arouses 
admiration favorable factory impression repulsion 
impression impression 


2. How does his voice affect people? 


Very pleasing Agreeable Unnoticed Weak Disagreeable 
usually 
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3. Does he strike out for himself in locating prospects and planning 
approaches? 


Waits to be directed Discovers Exceptional “nose 
some leads for prospects” 
4. How carefully does he study each prospect, his needs, and his attitudes? 


i 


Has poorly Has loose Learnsall Makes care- Goes deeply into 


considered plans for that is ful plans for every prospect’s 
plans all prospects readily big prospects affairs 
available 


5. Does he “stay with” a proposition in spite of difficulties? 


Seeks diff- Takes pride Takes them Avoids diff- Gives in easily 
cult pros- _—in selling diffi- as they come cult prospects 
pects cult prospects 


6. Does he boost the company? 


Boosts all Stands up Does his work Grumbles Chronic knocker 
the time for company but says nothing occasionally 


7. Does he dominate an interview, take the lead in the conversation? 


Agrees with Easily thrown Usually guides Directs the Completely 
everything the off the track the conversa- conversation dominates an 
other person tion Ready with interview 
says a comeback 


8. Does he get information from prospects without arousing antagonism? 
Does he avoid controversies with his trade? 


Always gets Usually gets Frequently | Occasionally, Causes resent- 


subjects to open subjects to gets subjects but more ment by his 
up willingly open up to openup often has questioning 
willingly willingly difficulties 
9. Can he tell a good story and hold attention? 
Famed story- Relates incidents Tries, but is some- Does not relate 
teller effectively times unsuccessful incidents 


10. Does he use good judgment in handling complicated situations? 


Acknowledged Makes an ocea- Canbedepended Exceptionally 
blunderer sional error on to use good clever in handling 
sense situations 
11. How much does he take part in social and community affairs outside of 
working hours? Is he well and favorably known in his community? 


ee eee 
Takes no part in Has few connections Does his share Acknowledged 
community affairs leader 
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12. Does he usually put in full hours? Is he on the job regularly? 


100 per cent Commendable, Satisfactory Irregularin Attendance 
attendance and better than the attendance very poor 
punctuality average 


13. Does he impress people as being sincere? 


All he says taken Usually inspires Gives impression Arouses 
at face value confidence of bull-dozing suspicion 


That this type of rating scale can be used successfully in judg- 
ing the ability of salesmen, is proved by the results which have 
been secured in various instances. The rating scale shown above 
was used in obtaining ratings on life insurance salesmen in a well- 
known Pittsburgh agency.! The manager and four assistant 
managers rated fifty-six men who had been with the company at 
least six months. 

In order to determine how well the items differentiated between 
good salesmen and poor salesmen, a criterion of success was 
selected by which the importance of the ratings could be 
measured. ‘The fifty-six men were divided into four groups on 
the basis of their earnings, as follows: 


Percent- 


Earnings for 1920 Number age of sae 
group 
Very good salesmen—$5,000 or more... iyé 30 4 
Good salesmen—$2,000 to $4,999...... 15 27 3 
Mediocre salesmen—$1,000 to $1,999. . 11 20 2 
Poor salesmen—$0 to $999..........-. 13 23 1 


In order to make the ratings of the various judges statistically 
comparable, Grade A was assigned to the upper 10 per cent of 
each judge’s ratings, Grade B to the next 20 per cent, and Grade 
E to the lowest 10 per cent. ‘The relation of the ratings on each 
trait to standing in selling was determined by scientific 
evaluation, and four of the items were found to have high signifi- 
cance in discriminating between good and poor salesmen. The 
four, in the order of their importance, were: 

1 See also Chap. VI, “Ability to Sell,” by Merritt J. Ream, Williams 
and Wilkins, Baltimore, 1924. 
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3. Does he strike out for himself in locating prospects and 
planning approaches? 

13. Does he impress people as being sincere? 

12. Does he usually put in full hours? Is he on the job 
regularly? 

10. Does he use good judgment in handling complicated 
situations? 

The significance and usefulness of Item 3 is shown by the 
following figures. The salesmen are grouped by comparing 
their standings in production to their ratings on Item 3 by the 
manager and his assistants. 


Waits to be : Exceptional 
directed, has Deere “nose for 
to be told So prospects” 
Very good salesmen........ , 0 8 16 
Good salesmen.........5... 2 9 10 
Mediocre salesmen......... ; 7 6 4 
Poor salesmen............. 8 8 0 


Other items were also found to be significant at certain levels of 
ability. Item 4, ‘‘How carefully does he study each prospect, 
his needs, and his attitudes?” is quite significant at the upper 
end, as illustrated by the figures shown below. 

Discrimination at Upper Level—Item 4. How carefully 
does he study each prospect, etc.? 


0000 
Successful salesmen................ 000 00000 
000 00000 
0000 00000 


0 000000 


000000 
Unsuccessful salesmen.............. 000000 


000000 
00 


Rated Aor B_ | Rated C, D, or E 


te 
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The diagram shows that ten of the eleven salesmen who have 
a rating of A or B on this item are successful, a percentage of 91 
as compared with 57, the normal percentage of successes. This 
means that, although those who fail to study their prospects 
carefully are not necessarily poor salesmen, those who do study 
their prospects and make careful plans have a high probability 
of success. 

Other items which showed high discriminative value at the 
upper end were: “Does he dominate an interview, take the lead 
in the conversation?,”’ in which all of the seven rated A and B 
were successful; ‘‘ Does he use good judgment in handling compli- 
cated situations?” in which all of the thirteen persons rated A 
and B were successful; and “Does he usually put in full 
hours,” in which twenty-two of twenty-three rated A and B were 
successful? 

The sales manager who wishes to use such a rating scale as 
the one described must be careful, of course, to include only 
items which have discriminatory value. An item on which a 
large majority of salesmen rate high or low or average has no 
value. Consequently, every proposed scale must be tried out 
experimentally before being put into general use. When the 
ratings of a group of men are found to be bunched within a short 
range on the scale of a particular item, either the item must be 
eliminated or the descriptive phrases changed. Detailed 
instructions for the development and use of rating scales can be 
found in the literature of applied psychology,! but unless the 
sales manager has had scientific training in this field, he will do 
well to secure expert assistance from a trained psychologist. 

Reports of Supervisors.—The reports of field supervisors, when 
properly made, should furnish useful records from which to 
judge the efficiency of salesmen, but few companies require 
reports which can be used for this purpose. In some cases the 
supervisor makes no report at all, in others he makes an occasional 
verbal report to the sales manager. Some supervisors concern 
themselves largely with the routine connected with orders and 
shipments and their reports are summaries of operating details. 
Still others make occasional general reports on their salesmen, 


1See particularly Max Freyp, “The Graphic Rating Scale,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, February, 1923. 
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commenting on outstanding facts and pointing out elements of 
strength or weakness. A few companies, however, have put 
strong emphasis on field supervision and require a strict account- 
ing from the supervisory force. The American Tobacco Com- 
pany, for example, has developed a plan which requires the 
supervisor to make a detailed report of how well each of his 
salesmen performs certain specific tasks. These reports are 
made the sole basis for judging the salesman’s efficiency; they 
even form the basis for all bonus payments. 

Perhaps few companies wish to develop their field report system 
to such proportions; it requires a large amount of time and atten- 
tion and necessitates a large clerical staff in the district or general 
office. But, without greatly increasing the overhead burden, a 
middle-of-the-road system can be used which will furnish reports 
of real value to the sales executives. Such a system must be 
built upon the thorough analysis of the salesman’s job, which 
was discussed in previous sections. ‘The supervisor must be 
asked to observe carefully and report accurately just how well 
the salesman performs those elements of his job which have been 
found most important. Perhaps such a report may take the 
form of a rating scale similar to the one discussed above. What- 
ever the form, it is important that the rating or reporting shall 
be done regularly and that cumulative records be kept, in order 
to discover whether the salesman is showing improvement in 
his work. 

Perhaps the best way to describe how such a plan works is to 
present an actual system worked out for a large food products 
company. The Supervisor’s Report Sheet, shown below, is 
not elaborate, perhaps not as detailed as it might be, but it will 
do very well as an illustration. 

The supervisor is asked to rate the salesmen on ten elements of 
the job, making his judgments on the basis of comparison with 
the entire sales group with which he is familiar. It is necessary 
only to record an ‘‘X”’ in the “Judgment” column opposite the 
word which most nearly describes the standing of the salesman 
in the particular trait. The blank is then sent to the district 
or general sales office. Every time the supervisor works with a 
salesman, he must make out such a report. Also, each sales 
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executive who goes into the field must fill out a blank for each 
salesman whose work he observes. 

If the supervisor visits each salesman once each six weeks or 
oftener, there will be accumulated, during a year, eight or more 
ratings oneachman. These ratings, when analyzed and studied, 
form the basis for judgments as to efficiency, and furnish the 
facts for decisions as to promotion, increase in salary, ete. 

Each rating on a salesman, when it reaches the sales depart- 
ment, is recorded on the cumulative record card shown below. 
The ‘X” ratings are first translated into numerical values, 
however, according to the instructions given on the blank. This 
work is the simplest routine and can be handled by a clerk. The 
total of points for each rating gives a total judgment of the 
salesman’s work; but the ratings on the individual elements of 
the job are the most significant, since they point out the weak 
points where development is needed. ‘The bottom of the blank 
provides space for a cumulative production record to serve as a 
check on the ratings and as further information on the salesman’s 
effectiveness. 

When ratings have been accumulated on this record card over 
a period of six months or more, the sales manager can secure from 
it, at a glance, a complete and fairly detailed picture of the sales- 
man’s record. The individual’s sales efficiency is charted in 
black and white. Furthermore, his rate of improvement, or his 
lack of improvement, is clearly shown. Here, of course, is a 
check on the efficiency of the supervisor. If the salesman is not 


SUPERVISOR’S REPORT SHEET 


(Salesman’s name) 


Instructions to Supervisors: Report on each of the ten qualities by putting 
a cross (X) in the square to the right of the word or words which best describe 
the work of the salesman in each quality. Thus, if the salesman on whom 
you are reporting ranks with the best salesmen of the company in service 
work, put a cross (X) in the square to the right of the word “Best” in 
“Character and Value of Service Work.”’ If this same salesman is careless 
of his equipment, or does not carry with him the necessary equipment for his 
work, mark him “Below Average” or “Poor” in Quality, Number 1; 
“Condition of Equipment and Supplies,” by putting a cross (X) in the 
proper square to the right.. Be sure to record a judgment in each of these 
qualities, but take care that only ten crosses are recorded. 
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Supervisors Rerort SHretT—Continued 


' Judg- 


Qualities to be judged ment 


Remarks 


1. Condition of Equipment and| Best .......]...... 
Supplies: Above Av...}...... 
Does salesman have suitable equip- | Average ....|...... 
ment for presenting products tempt-| Below Av...|...... 
ingly? Are samples clean and fresh? | Poor.......|...... 
Is he supplied with advertising, 
napkins, tools, etc.? 
2. Address: IBOSb terete lev evecoe 
Is he neatly dressed, shaved, clean? | Above Av...|...... 
Is he lively, or indifferent? Does he} Average....|...... 
command attention from dealers? | Below Av...|...... 
Is his approach easy and natural? Poorgaae eal adic oak 


3. Character and Effectiveness of | Best .......]...... 
Selling: Above Av...]...... 
Does he know his goods; present | Average....]...... 
talking points; meet objections well, | Below Av 
or fail to meet them? Is he easily | Poor 
turned away? Does he push new 
varieties, or is he content with re- 
order? 
4. Effectiveness of Sampling Done: | Best .......]...... 
Does he sample in all stores; pre- | Above Av 
pare samples nicely and in approved | Average....|...... 
style; present samples tactfully and | Below Av 


ORMN |e Ee pe Coad 


Cs 


graciously ? Poor, pata Sea 
5. Effectiveness and Permanency of | Best .......|...... 
Advertising: Aboye Avs. «10... 5. 


Does he sell dealers on advertising; | Below Av 
put up ads in all his stores; put ads} Poor 
where they will get business and be 
fairly permanent? 

6. Character and Value of Service| Best .......]...... 
Work: Above Av 

Does he keep goods and shelf dis-| Average....]...... 
plays in good condition (where per-| Below Av 
mitted); fill up shelves; give dealer | Poor 
talking points on goods and merchan- 
dising helps; arrange counter dis- 
plays, etc.? 
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(RevERsE SIpE) 


Judg- 
ment 
|) nes ere ee Fe lie Pe 


Qualities to be judged Remarks 


7. Planning and Forethought: Bestia mic nustrecn: 
Does he plan his work ahead of | Above Av...|...... 
time; plan his methods of handling | Average....]...... 
dealers; arrange ahead for window | Below Av...]...... 
displays, etc.? ROOT Aesth hall ats cee 
8. Goodwill Building: Beste ee. raion: 
_ How is he greeted by dealer and} Above Av...|...... 
clerks? Has he won their friendship | Average....]...... 
and respect? Has he overstocked | Below Av...]...... 
dealers; are there old or unsalable} Poor.......]...... 
goods on shelves? 
9. Handling of Collections: Bestaoue sere 
Does he handle collections in a| Above Av...|...... 
businesslike way, without interfering | Average....]...... 
with sales? Does he handle accounts| Below Av...|...... 
in a way to uphold company’s sales} Poor.......]...... 
policy and to retain customers’ 


goodwill? 
10. Application to Work: Bestinree aga ke: 


Does he ‘pass up” any stores?| Above Av...|...... 
Were his reasons adequate? Did he} Average....]...... 
visit chain stores on route? Does he| Below Av...]...... 
waste any time? Does he put in a} Poor.......]...... 
full day, etc.? 


JOIN Do Ceo ule terre Portion of territory covered.................0-- 
Scheer eee Meeting by appointment? Yes. No. (Cross out one.) 


Was salesman on time? Yes. No. (Cross out one.) Number of stores 
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Number by grades: A....; B....; C....; D....; Type of dealer predom- 
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Orders secured............-..---easons for failures to sell............... 
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Weak points discovered....... 
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improving, either the salesman is no good and should have been 
fired, or the supervisor is not doing his duty along training lines. 
If others besides the supervisor have rated the salesman, then 
the sales manager has a further check on the ability and character 
of the supervisor. 

Measuring the Efficiency of the Entire Sales Organization.— 
This is a subject on which volumes have been written, but it may 
be worth while to state here some of the primary factors involved. 
Many sales organizations have suffered severely because they had 
no reliable criterion against which they could measure their 
degree of success in reaching out toward their objectives. 
Undoubtedly many of them have even lacked objectives. 

A besetting sin of sales organizations is to evaluate their achieve- 
ments during a given period by comparison with the record made 
during a corresponding previous period in terms of the dollar 
value of products sold. This is usually done without reference 
to differences in the price level of the two periods or to any of the 
other economic conditions which vary from time to time. Yet 
it should be obvious that the only reliable criterion of sales 
efficiency is the figure which represents actual sales possibilities. 
In the absence of a thoroughgoing analysis of market possibilities, 
no sales organization can know just how effective its sales efforts 
are. It cannot be stated too strongly that sales effort must be 
measured by future possibilities instead of by past achievements. 

There are, of course, other criteria which are valuable in throw- 
ing light upon selling achievements at any particular moment. 
If the sales department can discover that it is running ahead of 
its competitors, that fact is significant. If the analysis of sales 
operations discloses a decrease in the percentage of sales expense 
per unit of product sold, it is obvious that the chances for increased 
profits are better than before. The company may be expanding 
by leaps and bounds; it may be increasing its distribution by 
including new territories; salesmen and minor executives may be 
advancing rapidly to positions of responsibility and authority. 
Such things are the commonly accepted earmarks of success, but it 
has been thoroughly demonstrated, all too recently, that they 
may also be snares and delusions, evidences of hollow prosperity. 
When is sales cost too high? There is no acceptable test. While 
an organization is securing distribution, high percentage cost is 
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sometimes justifiable. Expansion is not a sure sign of sound 
prosperity. In boom times a business cannot keep from growing. 
Wider distribution of products may or may not be worth while; 
it is often secured at too dear a price and may be too wide for 
effective support by the company’s advertising. 

In the absence of reliable data on market possibilities, many 
concerns rely for information as to the state of the market upon 
the statistics furnished by commercial agencies. These agencies 
publish reliable data and one or two of them have been able to 
predict the broad general trend in business for the guidance of 
their clients. A large body of such clients relies rather strongly 
upon the regular advice on buying, selling, and special market 
conditions which comes in the form of bulletins and special reports. 
In fact, many business men seem to allow Babson, Brookmire, 
and the Harvard Committee to do their thinking for them. 

Yet it ought to be clear that no statistical or market service 
can furnish all the facts which a particular business needs in 
order to gage its success. Each business is different, in that it is 
affeoted by specific facts which concern no other business in the 
same way. To say that each business in a given community 
ought to measure its success with reference to the curve of com- 
munity purchasing power, is of course fallacious. Because of 
natural conditions, one concern perhaps ought to increase its 
business twice as rapidly as purchasing power increases, while 
another may secure real prosperity, even though its sales fluctuate 
widely from the curve. There is much value in general statistics, 
but each concern must adapt them to its own business and must 
gather further data which have specific application to its own 
problems. Progressive companies are discovering that it pays 
to maintain their own statistical and research departments to 
gather data which they alone need and to interpret the data sup- 
plied by commercial agencies in terms of their own problems. 

Statistical Treatment of Data—Whatever the basis upon which 
a concern seeks to measure its efficiency and progress, the point 
of first importance is that the evaluation must be scientific, 
conforming to definite rules of statistical procedure. Suppose a 
company wants to be able to predict from certain readily obtainable 
recurrent facts what the general trend of its own business will be. 
Such forecasting is now done by a large number of progressive 
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companies. The first step is to tabulate the data on the various 
indices and to establish the trends or curves which are present. 
The trend of the particular business must then be compared to 
each index and to various combinations of indices, in order to 
determine which figure or set of figures most nearly corresponds 
to the trend of the particular business in time and amount of 
variations from a given base. 

To illustrate how this works, let us take the experience of a 
manufacturer of heating equipment. This firm has discovered 
that the building permits issued in cities, in states, and for the 
country as a whole, accurately forecast its sales of radiators, 
boilers, etc. There is a lag of a few months between the curve of 
permits and company sales, and this is precisely what enables the 
company to predict its own sales. That is, the study of the curves 
of the two sets of figures shows that 3 months, say, after the 
number and value of permits has risen, sales begin to rise and 
continue to rise in the same degree as permits have risen until 3 
months after permits stop going up. When permits start down- 
ward again, sales follow, but not until 3 months later. 

In other lines of business similar forecasting is being done by 
careful statistical studies. An insurance company secured dis- 
tribution figures on automobiles and telephones, by districts, 
and discovered that year by year these figures bore a rather con- 
stant relation to the amount of life insurance sold each following 
year. Therefore, by charting these outside facts during 1920, 
it was able to predict, with a high degree of accuracy, what its 
business would be in 1921, provided it got its usual share of the 
total business written. 

Business forecasting, which is now assuming the proportions of 
a new business science, has not, up to the present, been widely 
used to furnish measures of the efficiency of the sales organization, 
but rather to supply data upon which to base the company’s 
financial policy, its expansion program, or perhaps its prices and 
terms. But forecasts ought also to be used to check company 
quotas and to set standards of sales achievement. They can be 
so used only in so far as they are scientifically accurate, and 
even then, to be most useful, they must be capable of application 
to the individual sections or districts into which the sales organi- 
zation is divided. 
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Turnover in the Sales Force.—One of the specific measures 
of the efficiency of a sales force is the rate of turnover in its 
personnel. While there is no set lower limit which represents 
a healthy turnover condition for all sales groups, yet it seems 
certain that a rate of change greater than 20 per cent annually is 
proof of unhealthy conditions in one or more elements of the organi- 
zation’s work. The selection of salesmen may be haphazard; 
training may be unsystematic and inadequate; supervision may 
be irregular and not pointed to its main task of developing men; 
the personnel policy may be crude and antagonizing in its working. 
Any one or more of these conditions results in exits from the sales 
force, thereby reducing its efficiency and increasing the cost of 
distribution. When a company discovers that its turnover is 
exceeding the healthy minimum caused by promotions and unpre- 
ventable losses, it should immediately analyze its turnover data 
to find the causes. 

The general results of analyzing turnover data in one sales 
organization is referred to briefly here. A section of the chart 
used is reproduced in Chart 17. In a sales force of 500 men, ter- 
minations to the number of 759 were recorded in one year. The 
turnover rate was 151 per cent. The median length of service 
for those who left was 4.5 months. The greater number of 
terminations occurred in the first month of service. The chart 
indicates also various items regarding each salesman that the 
report investigated. ‘The data were also plotted by sales divi- 
sions, sales districts, and sales sections.! 

In discussing the study, several points may be adduced to show 
the importance of selection. Turnover may, and does, result 
from other causes, but a weak man selected must inevitably 
result in turnover. No system of control will atone for poor 
quality in the individual, for when an inferior man is in a posi- 
tion, no matter how carefully he is watched, he will get into 
difficulties faster than the executive can get him out of them. 
The company’s instructions to division managers to be on the 
lookout for good prospective salesmen and to have them ready 
when a vacancy occurs, are good, for it is only by anticipating 

1 Illustrative detail concerning the method is presented in “The Analysis 


of Labor Records,” by Davin R. Crata, Industrial Management, May 1, 
1921, pp. 2-4. 
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what is going to happen and by being prepared for it, that a 
stable and efficient force can be maintained. 

Another condition noted is the high turnover beyond a year 
of service. This points to a weakness in supervision. In resig- 
nations it means, for the most part, the loss of desirable sales- 
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CuHart 17.—Turnover analysis. Fictitious data showing basic causes of turn- 
over and method of locating them. 


men not properly handled by division managers. In discharges 
it means either that the division manager failed to correct the 
salesman’s weaknesses, or that a weak man who never could 
develop had been carried too long. Every man thus carried over, 
represents an actual loss in dollars and cents. First, a loss in 
salary paid to the man who is not earning it; second, time lost 
in attempting to train the man; third, loss of sales which the 
salesman should be getting; fourth, loss of dealer trade and good- 
will to competitors. 
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This particular study of turnover throws interesting light on 
the sales organization of the company. In spite of the high 
turnover, the organization is sound and efficient and should not 
be tampered with. Reduction of turnover must come through 
better administration of policies. The key link in the adminis- 
tration system is the division manager. The burden of selection 
and supervision lies with him and, therefore, effort should be 
directed toward strengthening the division manager. In view 
of the close relation between test scorés and the ability of division 
managers to keep down turnover, test scores should prove 
valuable in helping to decide whether a man should be promoted 
to division manager or not. 

Aside from emphasizing significant facts, the turnover charts 
should be used as a reference index. Turnover for 1921, for 
instance, should be constantly checked against the corresponding 
data for 1920. This will show at once what conditions are 
improving and those which are worse. It will also show what to 
expect, by reference to what has happened in the past. Then, 
with the data for each section, district, and division analyzed, © 
relevant items could be picked out each month and called to the 
attention of the field executives. The company now furnishes 
the field executives with the sales figures they have to “bat 
against’”’ each month. In the same way, they could be furnished 
with the significant items in turnover which they have to “bat 
against.”’ 

It remains to point out that the facts which are disclosed are 
fundamental measures of the efficiency of the sales organization 
and of the particular departments, districts, or individuals to 
whom heavy turnover is chargeable. If supervisor B has a 
turnover of 60 per cent in his section rather consistently, whereas 
the average for the company is only 35 per cent, there is room 
for suspicion that a change in supervisors is desirable. Investi- 
gation may disclose that the territory is responsible, but some- 
thing must be done to correct the situation. If the entire 
company shows a high mortality among beginning salesmen, 
the chances are that the selection plan is poor, or that the initial 
training has been totally inadequate. 

In some types of sales work, rapid promotion from the sales 
force is neither possible nor desirable. The situation demands a 
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type of man who is content to remain a salesman year after year, 
finding satisfaction in the job and in a steady income which 
allows him to achieve a measure of economic security. Com- 
panies who require this type of salesman can discover from an 
analysis of the service records of its men how well it is maintain- 
ing its standards. In a recent investigation of the records of a 
large distributing company selling through retail dealers, it was 
discovered that the average length of service for the present 
sales force was slightly over two years. The men who had left 
the service of the company during a period of several years 
had an average length of service of slightly more than one 
year. The obvious conclusion is that the company has not 
solved its problem of recruiting and developing the kind of men 
needed for the job. 

Of course, the turnover rate in a particular company may be 
due to factors not exactly under its control, or to the very nature 
of the selling job. In companies where the selling job is of a 
routine nature, turnover seems to be uniformly high and the 
average length of service uniformly low. The reason may be 
that men who like to sell also dislike routine; particularly, they 
dislike the large amount of clerical work which is usually attached. 
Also, it may be true that salesmen consider routine selling as a 
training school to fit them for specialty selling which is supposed 
to be more remunerative. On the other hand, it is true that a 
salesman of average ability can reach the higher levels of success 
in routine selling in two years or less. Thereafter he becomes, 
in large measure, an ordertaker. This need not be the condition, 
of course, but it does largely prevail. Curves of turnover usually 
show a large bulge during the third year of service. 

Companies which have more complex and difficult selling jobs 
seem to hold their salesmen longer. There are few data on this 
point, but the table on following page indicates what is prob- 
ably the general situation. 

The last group seems to be an exception to the rule and is below 
the average of the routine group. The facts are that the partic- 
ular company represented has had an unusually high turnover 
and has promoted many salesmen to branch manager’s jobs 
during the period covered by the figures. 
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AveraGE LenetH or SERVICE 
Routine versus Specialty Selling 
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Average length 


Selling job of service, 
months 

cle) be ives Sty ie ee ee 
Routine selling—food products......... 20 
Routine group ; Routine selling—staple line............ 26 
House-to-house—electrical appliance.... 15 
Wuifesinsurance)er dase. uclceamt-enaeeerat 78 
: Technical—heating equipment......... 82 
Spcoialey 2xCur Specialty—office appliance............. 45 
Specialty—office appliance............. 18 


Comparing Branches or Districts.—Sales organizations com- 
monly give much attention to promoting contests between the 
various units of the field force and must therefore have some 
convenient method of measuring sales efficiency. Naturally, 
the same principles apply as have been discussed for evaluating 
individual sales efforts. District sales quotas must be scientifi- 
cally set before they can be used as standards for comparison. If 
a point system is used, it must be based upon a thorough analysis 
of district organization and operation. 

Centact with the field units is usually maintained through the 
district or branch managers. The general sales office must be 
able to put into their hands meaningful data showing each 
district’s results, preferably in a form which makes possible 
comparison with other districts. This can be done by sending 
regular reports, showing rank standings on various points, or the 
standing of the particular district as compared to the company 
average. The former is the usual practice but lacks some of the 
significance and force which is characteristic of the latter. Dis- 
trict C, one of thirty districts, may rank twenty-one in achieve- 
ment on a particular point, and yet may stand well in comparison 
with the company standard. 

Several of the largest life insurance companies have recently 
adopted a plan which combines rank and comparison with the 
company average, the latter fact being shown graphically. The 
chart used by the Equitable Life Assurance Society is shown 
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AGENCY <n venn-vccacences a ecescesceceres 


GRAPHIC RECORD OF AGENCY SUCCESS 


The double vertical line in the center of the graph indicates the average for all the agencies of the Society in 
Tespect to the various measures of attainment listed. In each measure of success, the records of half the agencies are 
above and half are below the figure represented by this line. All agencies have been ranked according to their 
Tecords and divided into ten equal groups. The columns headed “Standing.” indicate in what tenth of all Equitable 
agencies this particular agency stands. A standing of 1 means that the agency is in the lowest 10% of Equitable 
agencies and a standing uf 10 means that it is in the highest 10%. 


The upper figure of each pair of figures at the right, is the figure for this agency in each measure of attainment 
listed, The lower, indented figure shows the average for all agencies. 


Where the standing of an agency is below average, that is, where the standing is 5 or lower, this fact 1s 
indicated on the graph by a broken line. A standing above average is indicated by a solid line. 


STANDING 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Volume of business 
(Excluding Group) 


teen teeeeee 


QUANTITY OF 

PRODUCTION 
Paid-Premiums 
(Excluding Group) 


% Increase in Volume over 
pre ling year. 

RATE OF (Excluding Group) 

CE Increase compared with 
increase in Total Insur. Sold by 
all Co’s. in Agency Territory 


CULTIVATION 
OF TERRITORY 


Insurance sold per capita of 
white population ¢ 


AGENCY 
BUILDING 


TRAINING & 
DEVELOPING 
AGENTS 


SELLING COST 


4 Agencies In the four Lofea aeties a al 
area poh colada to the agencies involved on the basis of their respective allotments. 


© Standing is shown on an inveree basis; i.e, the higher the figure for any agency, the lower the standing. 


% of total business sold by 
New Organization 
(Excluding Group) 


% of Non-Producers to total 
contracts in force during year® 


(Non-Prod terminated under 10 
Case Rule not included. 


Average amount of regular eS a> 

life insurance sold per agent 

% of Club members during ee ahh Cs pas 
SUCCESS IN year to monthly average Abeer wererene 
SELECTING, agency force 


% of Q.M. Club members dur- 
ing year to monthly average 
agency force, 


% of Turnover® (Ratio of 
Exits to monthly average 
agency force) 


Gs 
Bele 
Gog 
Mie 
Bead 
EERB 
G228 
Enea 
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% of Full-time agents to 
total agency force 


AROS SHa 
CECE 


Percent of Urban Population in Territory........++++-+++0+ 


Expense Ratio ° 


agencies have been handled separately in respect to this item. Metropolitan 
oe str mele pier agencies with the country average. Population in each metropolitan 


Cuart 17A.—Chart showing method by which intercomparison of districts 


is obtained. 
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on preceding page. In using the chart, standings are shown on 
each of the items by which agency efficiency is measured. The 
supervisor of agencies takes this chart with him on his regular 
visit to the agency and makes it the basis of the conference with 
the agency manager. The manager can see at a glance the weak 
points in the work of his sales force. Plans are then worked 
out to improve the agency’s work in these respects. 


CHAPTER IX 
RECRUITING SALESMEN 


Many sales managers, when questioned about their success in 
selecting salesmen, declare that they are not bothered so much 
about knowing a good man when they see him as they are with 
the problem of finding applicants who have the desired qualities. 
As one sales manager said to the writer, with some heat: ‘I 
know exactly the kind of man I want to sell our line, but I don’t 
know where to find him.” 

Securing the right sort and a sufficient number of applicants 
is indeed a real and ever-present problem in most sales depart- 
ments—a problem which cannot be solved by the makeshift 
methods usually employed. It must be noted, first, that the 
problem has two different aspects. Some sales departments are 
seeking men who are already fairly competent salesmen or who 
can be made so in a short time. Others are seeking to recruit 
men who can become salesmen after a period of training. 

In the former case the sales manager is looking for a man who 
has had, presumably, a certain type of sales experience and who 
has demonstrated his ability. It is relatively easy to discover 
such men because a good salesman soon achieves a reputation 
and his work becomes known. 

In the latter case the sales manager is seeking men who have 
certain personal qualities or have had a certain kind of training. 
In many respects this type of recruiting is more difficult than the 
other. In this chapter we shall usually have in mind the recruit- 
ing of raw material rather than salesmen, for most sales organiza- 
tions are discovering that it is seldom good business to “grab 
off”? good salesmen of other companies, and often hazardous to 
take on salesmen who claim good records in other lines. The 
problem of securing applicants today is largely that of getting in 
touch with the raw material from which the most promising 


individuals may be chosen. 
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The usual methods of securing applicants for sales positions 
are too well known to need description. Sales managers have 
tried them all, and in a period of great need for man-power may 
run the whole gamut from a ‘“‘card in the window” to national 
advertising. 

There is no single method, perhaps, which stands out generally 
as most satisfactory. Many companies believe that their best 
source is the men brought in by their salesmen. Other companies 
report that practically no new salesmen are ever brought in by 


100 PER CENT OR 11.988 RESPONSES RECEIVED TO 888 ADVERTISEMENTS 


46 PER CENT APPOINTMENTS MADE FOR INTERVIEW 
33 PER CENT APPOINTMENT FOR INTERVIEW MET 


4.4. PER CENT MEN ACTUALLY HIRED AT INTERVIEW 


2.1 PER CENT MEN SURVIVING TRAINING AND GOING INTO FIELD 


1.4 PER CENT MEN FAILING IN THE FIELD 


0.7PER CENT MEN SUCCEEDING 


Cuart 18.—Effectiveness of recruiting plan in one company. 


their own salesmen. Still others depend largely on blind ads in 
metropolitan newspapers, hoping to secure large numbers of 
applicants from among whom a few promising men may be 
secured. This method and many others which are employed, 
is very wasteful and costly—in time, in money, and in their 
effect on the group of applicants. But few sales executives 
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have seen fit to change the situation by applying scientific 
methods to the problem involved. 

Recruiting through Newspaper Advertising.—Take the experi- 
ence of a large eastern company which uses metropolitan news- 
paper advertising entirely. In this company each successful 
salesman costs approximately $900, due to the high mortality 
rate among those who fail to qualify. ‘The company’s experience 
is taken from an analysis of its records over a period of approxi- 
mately 4 years. 

The salesmen were secured almost entirely through classified 
advertising in metropolitan newspapers. ‘The responses to the 
advertisements were read by the sales manager, who made 
appointments for interviews with those whose letters impressed 
him favorably. Those who survived the interview were put 
through a training course of several weeks’ duration. Approxi- 
mately half the men hired were lost during the training period, 
either through dismissal or through their own loss of interest. 
The remaining group, put to work in the field, was soon further 
reduced by failure to make good. The following table (Table 
XIII) and the accompanying chart (Chart 18) show startlingly 
how ineffective this selection program was, and explain why it 
was SO expensive. 


Taste XIII.—ReEsuitrs rrom METROPOLITAN ADVERTISING OVER PERIOD 
or 3 YEARS AND 7 Montss! 


Number of advertisements run...............+..4. 888 
Responses received .........- cece eee eee eres ene 11,988 
AMnoMmtmMents made scccnus osc tiee emails eterserel eta 5,527 
fAppoMtMmrents kept ar. -t:- 2) ors eee ol ee eee OOO! 
WWlenwiined ence cissaccrs ccsiaie 2, =, «jcce coe spares mi adstalo syle akers 521 
Menssoing-intotield ss. cies. ro ve ereersre weir = hoe ano 255 
BVLGrphallinign mete ariel <tr ces vicheine rotten Mortar Emitters 168 
NVC CCCOCINIG’, n-ferrre'stee oosucte + siefeternre crememrorret eal « 87 


1 The complete analysis of this company’s experience was published by O. R. JoHNSON in 
Administration, June, 1923, and in the Service Bulletin of the Bureau of Personnel Research, 
under the title: ‘‘Basing Selection of Salesmen on Analysis of Company Experience.” 


It is impossible to say, of course, just how much of the blame 
for such a small residue of good salesmen must be put upon adver- 
tising. Perhaps the selection by thesales manager of those worthy 
of interview and of those to be trained was chiefly at fault. Per- 
haps the training course discouraged a large number of capable 
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men. But it seems obvious that this company ought to take 
steps to compare the efficiency of some other methods of securing 
applicants with its present plan, in order to find out whether 
advertising secures the largest percentage of able men at the 
lowest cost. 

Discovering Sources of Good Salesmen.—It is possible for 
every sales manager to discover his most profitable method of 
securing applicants and, at the same time, the best source or 
sources from which promising recruits come. The process of 
discovery involves merely a bit of scientific investigation and 
analysis. The plan depends, of course, upon the presence of 
adequate records such as fairly complete application blanks and 
upon the development of efficiency standards. With these at 
hand, the problem narrows down to a tabulation of the number of 
good and poor salesmen who have been secured in the past from 
the various sources. 

It is possible to illustrate the method and the results which 
can be obtained by describing investigations carried on for two 
large sales organizations. 

The principal previous occupations of the salesmen now 
employed by a company often indicate the profitable sources from 
which applicants should be chosen. The following table (Table 
XIV) taken from an analysis of company records, gives highly 
significant data for the sales manager of this particular company. 


Taste XIV.—PrINcIPAL PREVIOUS OccUPATIONS oF SALESMEN— 
Company A! 


Occupations Good salesmen | Poor salesmen 
Professions)... ).3 2... scaee oe eee 12 1 
Outsidexselling 272. 52... eer oe eee 15 3 
Retailiseliltn gyrisjecvn,s05.as pa eo eee 14 8 
Clerical nae as. ce:.is oe ee ree 13 2 
Businessiforiselit.c ..2.:..... 4 ore 2 1 
Minor executive o:.- << s..oanceer eee 7 6 
AgriculturesG.vecbere.. oe eee 2 1 
Mechanics /..5 eet eee 7 1 


1 The analysis included approximately half the entire sales force. 
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It is evident from this table that the professions, outside sell- 
ing, clerical, and mechanical groups furnish applicants who show 
a high percentage of success. In this case the numbers are too 
small to be really conclusive, but the sales manager can better 
afford to risk selection from these groups than from the retail 
selling or minor executive groups. 

Some companies are finding that the men who go from inside 
jobs into the sales force are uniformly successful. Other com- 
panies never recruit salesmen from the general office. An analy- 
sis of company experience, where the experiment has been 
tried, will usually show whether the plan is profitable. The table 
which follows (Table XV) shows the proportion of successes and 
failures and the years of inside experience for the men recruited 
from office jobs in this particular company. 


TaBLE XV.—LENGTH OF SERVICE WITH Company A IN OTHER LINES THAN 


SELLING 
Years inside Good salesmen } Poor salesmen 
Less than 2 8 4 
2 and 3 6 1 
4 and 5 7 1 
(Bh SOUL FP 6 ws aces ony re ea 1 0 
8 and 9 5 0 
FCC MPR eels. 5: re hws a 4a ohare oe 27 6 


The figures show conclusively that inside experience is a favor- 
able factor for success in selling this company’s products, espe- 
cially if that experience has covered more than two years. 
Further analysis should show just what type or types of experi- 
ence are best, and selection for sales work could be made from 
those holding the particular jobs which furnish this experience. 

Significance of Previous Occupation.—In another company 
the problem of evaluating sources of sales personnel was solved 
by finding out the average length of service with the company of 
the various groups, classified according to chief previous occupa- 
tion. The study was further refined by contrasting the averages, 
by occupational groups, of those now employed with those who 
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had left the company. The sixty-one occupations from which 
salesmen had been drawn were grouped into twelve classes. These 


sources, in order of frequency, are given below: 


Cuter Previous OccupaTION or 867 SALESMEN—Company B 


OccuPATION 


cpcetaili selling: ctxcent saa: sore cate ae 


. Trades..... a 
. PYOleSslOnS 2 hc ee eee ee 


CONAORWN eS 


Average Length of Service in Months 


; Outsideselling’ 4.0. 5.eRe nen ee ee 
iC lericalss: ..ceoeer tone hele a cae teee ra ke Raeae 


. Executives: IDOL? eae. eee no enone 
Business for self tc cio, ree ete nee ea eee 


vReilroadvemployees 12. ¢eentoc ie mee ee 
BANKING. 4 Neopets asta Mace tome een eee 
102 Studénts\ic.0 Sosa cee ee ee 
Ui Farming yeoman nero nee er ee 
12..*Pulblic ‘s@rviteiwaa ieee ee ree es eee 


RETAIL BUSINESS CLERICAL peel PROFESSIONS EXECUTIVE SKILLED.AND 


NUMBER 


SELLING FOR SELF ING MINOR SEMI-SKILLED 


CHIEF PREVIOUS ‘OCCUPATION 


TRADESMEN 


Cuart 19.—Relation between previous occupation and length of service—exits. 
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Among these classes comparisons were made on the basis of 
the average length of service. Chart 19 shows the facts secured 
for the salesmen not with the company. (Groups not shown were 
excluded because there were too few cases on which to base con- 
clusions.) Arranged in order of average length of service the 
retail selling group comes first with 18.5 months, and business for 
self group second with 17.5 months, both of which are consider- 
ably above the average of 14.1 months for the entire groups. 
Clerical and outside selling groups are very near the average, 
and it is from these two groups that 55 per cent of the salesmen 
have been recruited. Below the average are the professions, 
minor executives, and trades. 

Outside selling covers a multitude of different types of sales 
experience. It was therefore necessary to subdivide this group 
into the various types. The more important are shown in Table 
XVI, 


Taste XVI.—LenerTH or Service or OuTsipE SALES GROUPS 


Type of selling Average length Number of 
of service cases 
Specialty . . Mere: 16.3 9 
Groceries, vena bro. Bf come 14.6 42 
Hardware and Gaplements. ith 5 ce ee 14.0 27 
IGS EY ie a 6.3 6 
INMascellancous ans «dene oss beie ee 15.0 103 


The relation of chief previous occupation to length of service 
for the present sales force of the company is shown in Chart 20. 
It bears out, in general, the conclusions from the figures shown on 
Chart 19. It is significant, however, that both the clerical and 
the outside selling groups have fallen below the mean length of 
service of the group, while the minor executive group has an 
average above the mean. Retail selling and business for self 
have reversed order. 

In conjunction with these charts it is interesting to study the 
rate of turnover for the various groups. The percentages are 
shown in the following table. 
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Tape XVII.—TuRNoveR BY OccuPATIONAL GROUPS - 


OccuPaTION Prr Cent 
Business for selfcs sy: cescce cee e's os eyed > sneha 46 
Minor @xecutives:... <csretie ste) elses «vie 2c suelereeyereyolecnelauaiene 55 
“TTAGOSh ete nee lire eh ei aiete wea te Wie ee eer etens Cisne n er areieate 56 
Professions ox CRS RE ee ee 
Retail selling 6.24, 08.0.0? sone md eh eels ele ae 67 
Outside selling os sn<.asegh occ aucun oR een ke oe eS 
Clerical occ cts ina ro dhcios Gn ee Oe eee OD 

35 


MEAN LENGTH OF SERVICE 
= 26.27 MONTHS ; 


Average Length of Service in Months 


BUSINESS MINOR RETAIL PROFESSIONS Lae CLERICAL SKILLED AND 
FORSELF EXECUTIVE SELLING ING SEMI-SKILLED 


CHIEF PREVIOUS OCCUPATION TRADESMEN 


Cuart 20.—Relation between previous occupation and length of service— 
present sales force. 


Production figures for the various groups are also illuminating. 
Chart 21 shows that the professions are highest with 41.7 per 
cent of dealers sold, outside selling next with 39.7 per cent, 
clericals third with 39.6 per cent, and retail selling next with 38.8 
per cent. The percentages decrease until for trades it is but 35.6 
per cent. 

Per cent of quota contrasts are shown in Chart 22. The range 
here is 6 per cent, 70.7 in the case of the professions to 63.7 for 
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trades. The outside selling group is next to the lowest of the 
several groups. This fact is very important since this group 
makes up 40 per cent of the sales force. 

When we compare the occupational groups from the standpoint 
of the four criteria—turnover, length of service, per cent of dealers 


SS CASES 


Per Cent of Dealers Sold 


82 CASES 


35 
ae BUSINESS MINOR SKILLED AND 
PROFESS SELLING gia ING FORSELF EXECUTIVE SEMI-SKILLED 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUP TRADESMEN 


Cuart 21.—Relation between previous occupation and per cent of dealers sold. 


sold, and per cent of quota sold—we discover that the following 
is the rank order of their importance: 


. Professions 

. Business for self 

. Retail selling 

. Outside selling 

. Clerical 

. Minor Executives 
. Trades 


NOOR WN RE 
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However, the shortness of the average length of service of 
men recruited from the professions would rule this group out as an 
important source, regardless of ability to produce. The next 


1 


AVERAGE OF THIS 
GROUP =66.85. 


Per Cent of Quota Sold 
3 


63 


PROFESSIONS BUSINESS RETAIL CLERICAL EXECUTIVES OUTSIDE SKILLED AND 
FORSELF SELLING MINOR SELLING SEMI-SKILLED 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUP TRADESMEN 


Cuart 22.—Relation between previous occupation and per cent of quota sold. 


four should be considered as the really valuable sources of 
salesmen,while minor executives and trades should not be used. 
The particular kinds of analysis described in the foregoing 
paragraphs do not by any means exhaust the possibilities. 
Similar studies can be made, for example, of the motives which 
induced the successful salesmen now employed to seek employ- 
ment with the company. Company experience in getting first 
contacts with good men is also a fertile field for research. 
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Pooling Company Experience.—When records are lacking or 
when, for any other reason, a detailed investigation of profitable 
sources cannot be made, a company may still improve the general 
knowledge of good sources by pooling the experience of all the 
executives, such as district or branch managers who have had 
to recruit salesmen. Suppose a given company has twenty 
district managers who have been recruiting salesmen for from 5 to 
20 years. A collection of their experiences in locating good 
salesman material would make a most enlightening and useful 
manual for use by each of these executives, for it would enable 
each one to profit by the ideas of the whole group. 

Such a manual as this, covering not only recruiting of sales- 
men but all other features of a general agent’s work, was recently 
used by the faculty of the School of Life Insurance Salesmanship, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, as the textbook in a course of 
study conducted for supervisors of insurance salesmen. Parts 
of the section on ‘‘Sources of Prospective Agents” are given to 
illustrate the method of pooling experience as well as for the ideas 
contained. Each quotation is the substance of the experience 
of a particular general agent. 

Present Agents Are Used to Find New Men.—There is a general 
consensus of opinion that this is one of the best methods for 
obtaining recruits. In some cases a reward is offered to the 
agents who bring in new men; in other instances the supervisor 
relies simply on the agents’ loyalty to the company. 


Ninety per cent of our recruits are secured through our old agents. 
The means we use to get agents interested in bringing in recruits are 
chiefly as follows: I sell the idea to my agents that the more business 
is sold, the easier it is for them to sell more; that is, we break down public 
resistance to our sales force by getting more men in our group who 
will stimulate interest in the public. The only financial reward I offer 
is that if a recruit quits the agency, his accident and casualty business 
are turned over to the agent who brought him into the business. 


I get most of my prospective agents from the suggestions of my old 
agents. I instruct my force to be on the lookout constantly and to 
report the names of hustling men to the office. After I have a number of 
names of prospective agents, I send them a personal letter in which I 
particularly mention the high points of insurance as a profitable and 
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serviceable profession. My next step is to establish a personal contact 
with the prospect, either by calling on him at his home or at his church, 
if I know the one of which he is a member. In this conversation I 
endeavor to get him sufficiently interested to have him call at my office. 


We get our new agents mostly through the agents that we 
already have. Here in the city we offered a bonus of $50 to any old 
agent for each new man whom he gets, providing the recruit writes 
$50,000 in his first year. There is also an incentive if the new man fails 
to write that much, because the renewals of the new man who quits are 
turned over to the agent who originally got him. 


Some time ago we told our agents that for each new man whom they 
brought into the business, who paid for $100,000 in his first year’s service 
(exclusive of term insurance), they would get a bonus of $100. Through 
this means we secured three new men in 3 months. Usually our old men 
are the link between the agency and prospective agents. One advantage 
in this method is that the agent who brings in a recruit feels a personal 
interest in him and helps him to make good. 


A large number of our agents have been brought to us by members of 
the agency who, as friends, recommended the business to them. Two- 
thirds of my new men are recruited through this channel. In securing 
them we have not offered any reward to our old agents. <A high esprit 
de corps among the agents naturally leads to a stream of new material 
coming into the agency. We have as many men coming to us through 
our present agents as we can assimilate. 

Policyholders: 

We use publicity to get policyholders to recommend men who might 
be interested in getting into the life insurance business. We do this by 
circularizing our policyholders. Sometimes, the policyholders them- 
selves become interested and come to see us. 


The method we have for getting policyholders as agents is as follows. 
Every lapsed accident policy shows the name, occupation, address, age, 
etc., of the man who lapses. If a man lapses, we assume that he is 
facing a change in the circumstances of his work or life. Therefore, the 
situation makes it possible for us to approach him and offer to him a 
chance to enter our business. 


I get most new agents from the homes on the debit. If it is a likely 
home, we inquire what the man is doing, and if we feel that we can 
better his position we try to interest him. 
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Personal Contacts: 

We get most of our new men by personal contacts. Often these 
contacts are with the managers of stores or sales organizations in this 
district, or else with salesmen in high-grade lines. I want only men who 
will be top-notchers in the underwriting business; I go for men who are 
already successful. Through my personal contacts with them I get 
them interested, and finally they come up to the office and talk about 
entering the business. I have been here 13 years and this sort of gradual 
pressure brings in all the men that we can handle. 


I do not aggressively put on a campaign for new men. When men 
come to the office to consider the work, I tell them, “I don’t want you to 
come into the life insurance business if you can stay out of it.” 


I have contracted with several men who were personal acquaintances, 
with whom I got to talking about the business. I got one good agent 
through my club connections. He came to me and asked about the 
business one evening. I find it important for a general agent to be 
identified with many clubs and organizations in the city. 

Consulting Prominent Business Men, Etc.: 

I instruct my supervisors to cultivate the acquaintance of prominent 
bankers, ministers, and Y. M. C. A. secretaries in their territories, with a 
view of having these men of prominence suggest the names of coming 
young men. 


I get in touch often with bond houses and banks and have them con- 
nect me with men whom they cannot place in their offices. Some of the 
best agents I have, came from banks where they were employed in sub- 
ordinate positions. As soon as a medical examiner is appointed for his 
district I write to him and ask him to help me get some men in his terri- 
tory. Later, I follow up my letter to him with other requests that he 
get some agents and encourage the men who are already agents in his 


district. 


Most of my agents are obtained through policyholders, and friends. 
I do not have to make a special effort to find new agents; they come to 
me as a result of my general activities and the contacts growing out of 
them. 

Cooperation with Other General Agents: 

A good many agents are sent to me by other general agents. In 
this case, the general agent was not able to satisfy the agent as to type 
of contract, finances, territory, or kind of policies. For instance: 
the agent may desire a participating company, whereas the company 
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represented by the general agent applied to is non-participating. It is 
a practice of mine to cultivate the friendship of other general agents and 
to show them in every way that I am worthy of their confidence and 
cooperation. 

Prospects among Agents of Other Companies: 

There is divergence of opinion as to the desirability of securing agents 
from other companies. 

I look for men working as part-time agents for other companies or 
men who have not been given constructive assistance and instructions 
from their general agents. 

We take particular care not to attract agents away from other 
companies, particularly because we prefer to train our own men from 
the ground up. 

Political Officials, Business Men, Teachers: 

I find a good source for agents are retiring city and county officials, 
as they have no business connections, need money to keep up their 
standard of living, and have a wide acquaintanceship. 


I have landed some good men by keeping track of candidates who fail 
in political races and of men who, without discredit to themselves, have 
lost their position. 


If we go to a small county seat, we visit the treasurer or other county 
official and try to get him as a part-timer while he is still in office, and as 
a full-time agent when he gets out of office. We also try to get bank 
tellers as part-time agents. 


The agents and I are making constant surveys of the men we know in 
other lines of business, young men who have made good but need a job 
that has a bigger future. 


Teachers make good agents. 

Colleges, Salesmanship Schools: 

I have no use for salesmanship schools as a source of agents. I have 
advertised in the local college annual but without results. 


I do not keep contacts with college seniors because I find that college 
graduates fresh from school have not had the practical background to 
make good. After they have been out a year or two, however, I 
am interested in them. 

Volunteers: 

Several men have joined us by simply volunteering. The company’s 
reputation led them here, sal 
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Transfer of Men from Clerical and Office Work in the Company: 

Some miscellaneous methods that I use include starting young men on 
clerical and office work here in the agency office and letting them get, by 
daily experience with our business, the contagion of a desire to sell. 
Quite a number of them shift over from office work to selling. 


Advertising —There is considerable difference of opinion on 
the efficacy of advertising asa method of securing agents. Adver- 
tisements are mentioned more frequently than any other method, 
but in more than half of the instances the supervisors state that 
they are never used, and those who use them usually refer to the 
time and energy involved in the “weeding out’’ process. 


By advertising in the Sunday newspapers: 


“Prominent Life Insurance Company wishes to educate and finance a 
married man, twenty to forty, to sell Life Insurance in Pittsburgh. If you 
mean business, write telling all about yourself. Address Lock Box 3456.” 


I have sometimes advertised openings for successful business men, 
and when they reply I have them solicited for insurance on themselves. 
Then, if the agent brings back a favorable report of the man, we begin a 
campaign to land him as an agent. I have secured two good agents in 
this way. The two men never knew that they were sized up when that 
agent tried to sell them some business. 


We have appealed for men through want ads in the city papers. 
Although quite a few men reply to such ads, there is an enormous 
shrinkage when they find just what they are up against. 


Advertising I have used only once. I ran an ad which was 
conservative but well displayed, in the local newspapers, asking for an 
executive in the sales organization, and I got 1,800 replies. Asa result, 
we had an enormous amount of work culling out all those prospects. 
From the entire group, I secured two good men and, therefore, felt 
satisfied with the experiment. 


I have tried advertising and got a lot of men to answer my ads, but 
when I tried them out they did not stay with us, mostly because no salary 
was attached to the job. 


We have found that advertising was not successful in bringing us the 
right type of men. The advertising in journals resulted in a bunch of 
floaters coming to the office. Want ads were not successful. 
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We never advertise. 


Employment Offices: 

We have secured some men by keeping in touch with the employment 
managers of the larger retail houses in the city. They get many appli- 
cants whom they cannot handle because their jobs are filled, so we ask 
them to refer their surplus men to us. 


The difficulty with employment agencies is that men who apply to 
such agencies are usually insolvent financially. The employment agent 
does not feel that his commission on such men’s work would be certain 
enough to justify efforts on his part to place them in the insurance busi- 
ness. Therefore, employment agents are rather unwilling to help. 


What Induces Men to Become Salesmen?'—If the sales exec- 
utive who wants salesmen has simply general statistics on 
“personal history,” he is at the same stage as a prospector who 
can judge the value of ore when he sees it, but still faces the 
duty of exploring the mountain ranges to locate a likely vein. 

“How can I get in touch with five or six good men for the life 
insurance business? J need them right now in my agency.” 

This inquiry was recently made by the Pittsburgh general 
agent of a life insurance company. In talking together, we had 
gone over the results of a recent investigation on the selection of 
life insurance agents. The investigation had furnished some 
fairly clear ‘‘guide-posts”’ regarding the types of men that make 
good in this business. It showed the significance of such points, 
about a prospective agent,.as his age, education, previous expe- 
rience and interests. Itfurnished a “measuring stick,” rough but 
definite, by which to size up the various items in a candidate’s 
personal history. It was based entirely on statistics gathered in 
the field. 

“All these things,” said the general agent, ‘give us a clearer 
idea of what we want. But my main question is: How am I 
going to get hold of the human material from which I can pick 
and choose?” 

Such questions from men who are building a sales force invite 
the investigator to look beyond the passive side of recruiting 
salesmen, Judging the desirability of men when they are at hand, 


* Reprinted by permission, from Printers’ Ink, Feb. 1, 1923, pp. 25 and 26, 
from article by C. F. Hanszn. Based on data from 4,500 agents. 
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to the active side of recruiting, finding the practical means through 
which to get some good men interested in your proposition. 

In order to find an answer to the general agent’s question— 
how to reach out and get prospective agents—a study was made 
of the ways in which 1,324 full-time agents, now working in 
several companies, were originally recruited for the business. The 
channels through which so many men have flowed into the life 
insurance field were expected to furnish an indication of the pre- 
vailing tendencies, and probably to furnish aid for reaching that 
stream of desirable men which flows in other directions. 

‘The 1,324 agents were included in a survey of the sales personnel 
now employed bya number of life insurancecompanies. Through 
the generous cooperation of officials, general agents, and agents, a 
considerable amount of data concerning the men in the field, 
useful in connection with future policies in recruiting, was gathered 
during 1922 by the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 

How Information Was Obtained.—The points upon which the 
men were questioned included the main items of personal history, 
such as age, marital status, previous occupation, etc., and also 
the means through which they were led to enter the business. 
From the home offices of the companies was secured, in addition, 
records of the annual production of each agent for the years 1920 
and 1921. 

On the basis of the data gathered in the field and in the home 
offices, answers are made possible, with some degree of accuracy, 
to these two questions: 

1. By what means do we get the most new agents? and 

2. By what means do we get the best new agents? 

The answers are presented in the chart (Chart 23), reproduced 
herewith. Listed down the center, in order of frequency, are the 
channels of enlistment designated by the 1,324 men. The bars 

-at the left show the relative number, and the bars at the right 
show the quality of the agents secured through each of the various 
means. Quality was measured in terms of productiveness. 

An outstanding fact is that a little over one-half of all the 
agents were drawn into the business by a friend who was already 
engaged in selling life insurance. Agencies are built up by agents 
selling the job to their friends. This manner of securing men, 
although the most common, is not shown to be the most advan- 
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tageous for getting successful recruits. Only half of them (49 
per cent) have made good. ae, 

Company officers, selling the job as a matter of business rather 
than friendship, accounted for 15 per cent of the agents, and 
secured a slightly higher ratio of successful recruits. Ten per 


PER CENT OF THE AGENTS SECURED QUALITY OF THE AGENTS SECURED 
THROUGH EACH MEANS MEANS PER CENT MAKING 600D 


FRIEND IN THE 
15 /PEPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE COMPANY 
10 RECRUITS OWN 
INITIATIVE 
6 RELATIVE IN THE 
BUSINESS 
3 WAS NON-SELLING 6l 
% EMPLOYEE : 
ADVERTISEMEN: 
IRCULARS FROM 9° 
ERVICE RENDERED 
t ARTICLE INA 0 
MAGAZINE 
4 COURSE Given 
AUNIVERSITY 
ALL OTHER 62 
MEANS 


Cuart 23.—Sources of new agents. 


9 
55 
59 
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cent of the men—and a fairly productive group—find the reasons 
for their entry in their own initiative or in their recognition of the 
possibilities of the business. Relatives in the business led 6 
per cent of the men into the work, but these recruits seem to be 
mediocre producers. As employees of the company in other 
capacities, men occasionally (3 per cent of our total) gravitate 
into selling, and these make favorable sales records. 

The remaining 13 per cent have entered the business mostly 
through the less personal routes—advertisements, circulars from 
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the company, articles in magazines or journals, university 
courses, etc. ‘Two per cent of the total group came in as a result 
of seeing the company render some service—payment of death 
claims, annuities, etc.—which impressed them as evidences of a 
most useful function. These men rank the highest in per cent of 
successful agents. 

It is well, however, to remember that, with the sharp decline 
in number of cases toward the lower part of the chart, a corre- 
sponding increase occurs in the “probable error” of the percent- 
ages on the right; the cases become too few to permit much 
reliance on the production measurements of these smaller 
groups. 

Men are won for the life insurance business largely by personal 
forces playing upon them. The most natural steps for adding 
to the agency force are those which arouse and stimulate the 
present agent to get converts from hisown social circle. Effective 
use of advertising mediums for getting agents is still largely 
unsolved; the good quality of men secured by circularizing may 
be chiefly due to the class of prospects circularized—policyholders. 

This study presents a rough analysis of the sources for supply- 
ing salesmen in a certain field capable of wide development. 
More complete results would follow the keeping of systematic 
record of new men as they come into each company’s sales 
force. Appeals for men can be built up in effectiveness by 
accumulating exact proofs of the results attained by each 
mode of appeal. 

Motives for Entering the Life Insurance Business.'—It 
was believed that a knowledge of the motives which had led men 
to take up this profession would be of value to general agents and 
agency managers who have the responsibility of recruiting desir- 
able men for the profession. Men in whom these same motives 
were strong could be reached and interested by definite appeals 
to these springs of action. 

The problem of discovering these motives was attacked here 
by the questionnaire method. Three questionnaires were used. 
The first was distributed among the members of the second- 


1 Summary of Special Report by the Bureau of Personnel Research, of an 
investigation undertaken to discover what motives can be appealed to when 
attempting to recruit desirable men as life insurance agents. 
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quarter class (1921) of the School of Life Insurance Salesmanship. 
It asked the following questions: 


1. Why did you decide to enter life era selling? Make answer as 
specific as possible. 

2. What led you to think of life insurance selling as a business in the first 
place? Write “yes” or “no” below; (a) newspaper or magazine advertis- 
ing ( ); (6) pamphlets, leaflets, etc. discussing the vocation ( Ve 
(c) a friend in the life insurance business ( ); (d) magazine articles on 
insurance as a vocation ( ); (e) if not any of these, what was it? 

3. If you were interviewed by an official, manager, or general agent, of a 
company, state briefly what he said that influenced you most in deciding 
to sell life insurance. 

4. What, in order of importance, 1, 2, 3, etc., were your main reasons or 
motives fon entering the profession of life jamaranoet 

5. If you were advising a man to eriter the life insurance business 
now, what would you consider the best arguments in the order of their 
importance? 


Questionnaire Two was a post card which asked the single 
question: ‘‘If you were advising a man to enter the life insurance 
business, what would you consider the best four reasons? Give 
them in the order of their importance.’”’ The post cards were 
distributed at the 1921 meeting of the Life Insurance Congress 
and also among various agencies of the particular company for 
whom the investigation was undertaken. 

Questionnaire Three was sent to graduates of the School of 
Life Insurance Salesmanship and was also distributed among 
various agencies of the company. It asked the following 
questions: 


1. How long have you been selling lifeinsurance? Whole time? ( yrs.) 
Part time? ( yrs.) 

2. What was your occupation before entering life insurance? 

3. What were your reasons for being dissatistied with it? 

4, What led you to think of life insurance as a business in the first place? 
(Write “yes” in proper parenthesis: (a) magazine or newspaper advertising 
( ); (6) pamphlets, leaflets, etc., discussing the vocation ( eta 
friend in the life insurance vocation ( ); (d) magazine articles on life 
insurance as a business ( ); (e) if not any of these, what was it? 

5. If you were influenced by a friend, what reasons did he give which 
helped determine your entering life insurance selling? 

6. If you were interviewed by an official, manager, or general agent of a 


company, state briefly what he said that pndgencad you most in deciding 
to sell life insurance. 
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7. What other occupation did you think of as a second choice when you 
were deciding to sell life insurance? 

8. What were your main reasons or motives for entering the profession 
of life insurance? 

9. Did you have any hesitation in entering lifeinsuranceselling? ( ) 
If so, what were your reasons? 

10. Did you enter life insurance with the idea of (a) giving it a trial, 
( ) or (6) staying permanently ( )? 

11. If you are not now selling life insurance, what were your reasons for 
discontinuing? 

12. What are your main reasons for continuing life insurance selling? 

13. What have you found to be the chief weaknesses or drawbacks of life 
insurance selling? 

14. If you were advising a man to enter the life insurance business 
now, what would you consider the best arguments in the order of their 
importance? 

15. What was your total income from selling life insurance last year? 
( ) Were you selling whole time ( ) or part time ( )? 


In Questionnaire Three, in order to get as close to the facts 
regarding motives as possible, questions were asked which on the 
surface seemed irrelevant; for example, questions about previous 
occupation, reasons for being dissatisfied with it, and the occu- 
pation thought of as second choice when deciding to enter the 
insurance field. Answers to these questions should throw light 
on the directly stated motives for taking up insurance, and the 
results vindicated this expectation. Also, by means of questions 
regarding length of service, annual income, etc., it was possible 
to classify the answers according as they were given by 
successful or unsuccessful, by experienced or inexperienced 
agents. 

All together 373 life insurance salesmen and executives contrib- 
uted answers to the questionnaires as follows: 

Sixty-six answers to Questionnaire One from members of the 
insurance school class, 

Forty-four answers to Questionnaire Two from agency officers 
and others present at the Life Insurance Congress, 

Seventy-two answers to Questionnaire Two from agencies of the 
company, 

One hundred twenty-eight answers to Questionnaire Three 
from graduates of the insurance school, 
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Sixty-three answers to Questionnaire Three from agencies of the 
company. 

Summarizing some of the results of the questionnaire, it was 
found that the motives most frequently given were good income 
and social service. ‘The answers to the question on actual earn- 
ings showed that the monetary motive was well founded. But 
the answers to the questions on previous occupation, reasons for 
being dissatisfied with it, and a second choice occupation, failed 
to corroborate the social-service motive given in answer to the 
direct question on reasons for entering life insurance. Hence, it 
can probably be concluded that social service is a strong motive 
only when accompanied by good income. Social service would 
not be a strong motive if the income were small. Other main ~ 
motives were independence, unlimited opportunity, respectable or 
professional business, reward in proportion to efforts, little capital 
needed, and interesting, pleasant work. The great majority of 
the salesmen were first influenced to enter life insurance by a 
friend who was already in the business. 

The clearest way to present the results of the questionnaire 
seems to be by means of frequency tables. A table for each 
question is presented except where it is possible to get more 
significant results by combining two or more questions. The 
number in the tables given below show the number of times a 
certain item or motive was mentioned in the questionnaires. 

Whenever the questions in the two questionnaires and the post 
cards were identical or sufficiently similar, the answers were 
entered in the same table, thus getting the motives of a greater 
number of individuals combined into one list. The question, 
“Tf you were advising a man to enter the life insurance business 
now, what would you consider the best arguments in the order of 
their importance?” appeared in both questionnaires and also on 
the post cards. The answers to the question, therefore, repre- 
sent the greatest number of individuals, namely 373. The 
answers to this question are tabulated in the table under 
Question 14. 

Question 2.—Occupation before entering life insurance. The 
list of occupations given on following page are those of 178 
individuals, 
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eistudentercen sec sa ada. 39 8. Engineer................. 6 
2. Clerical 9. Real Estates « sec:./sjre's, «dos 5 
a. Bank.. reasicteasae We HOS RAUL ORd a saw ene 4 
Ow Store. teeny LO Ui Druggistn sees eee een 3 
C. Broke open 36.6 ADJ) USC os a see ao SA 3 
d. COS S Tate syafeye sass 3 13. Own business............. 2 
e. Accountant......... 3 (tee rattan anaes aaetenr 2 

f. Insurance office..... 2 15. Director of physical train- 
Mo tad se oye ar 35 PNG Stree nee Seah ee eS, 
ot AiO tite eoeinn nemo 15 16. Machinist................ 2 
A SALOSINATI: giesces .,cesh sus ace a7. Ministers 2s... scot ams 2 
5. Storekeeper............. 12 18. Barber......... ao 8a" AP 
6. Advertising............. 7 19. Manager of factory. at] 
@. Journalism... .....:... ee 7 20. Miscellaneous............. 14 
TL RCOEH os. cam bes ea oe 9 2 RL RE aT 178 


Question 3.—Reasons for being dissatisfied with previous occu- 
pation: 


Were students.................. 389 8. Uncertainty of the business... 5 
Not dissatisfied................. 19 9. Wanted social service....... 5 
few OODINCOMes eis. ese.» 41 710. Had no-work .. a2. aan 5 
2. Inside work.................. 23 11. Wanted own business.... 4 
3. No promotion................ 23 12. Unpleasant work........... 4 
AVRINOSEUTULC eee exter « sictre oes bs 21 13. Too many labor troubles.... 3 
5. Ill health... Me ...... 10 14. Work too hard............. 3 
6. No home life possible. .. 7 15. Miscellaneous... . . 6 
VABLONRINOUTS eae rises. OD 


Question 4.—What led you to think of life insurance as a business 
in the first place? The answers given below are those of 257 
individuals. (In some cases an individual marked two or even 
three sources of the idea of entering insurance, e.g., in addition 
to marking 3 below, he may also have marked 2 and 4.) 


1. Newspaper or magazine advertising..............-....eee eee eee 6 
2. Pamphlets, leaeflts, etc. discussing the vocation.................. 31 
3. A friend in the life insurance business........................... 172 
4. Magazine articles on insurance as a business..................... 8 
5. Other ways: 
Pacreweug in the business sv.) pebee idea aes. heule eat sine ones 18 
b. By my own selection ......00 60 sce cece eect ee seed eens ee 12 
c. Strong belief in life insurance, from observation.............. 11 
d. Through interview with an official of a company............. 10 
e. Through my work, coming in contact with insurance......... 9 
f. Miscellaneous........:eee cee erence ee weenerennees SE SERA 1l 
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Question 5.—Reasons given by a friend which helped determine 
agent’s entering life insurance selling. The answers given below 
are those of 191 individuals. 


1. Good income...:....... 63 \ 65 9. Advancement.. : maiteas, 

Renewalsva.enee soe 10. Training or Tomar afrered mS 
2. Social service............... 36. 11. Pleasant’ work. sy mee eae 7 
3. Reward in proportion to 12. Large, uncrowded field....... 6 

GHOTES Stennett ori 16 18. Outdoor, healthy work....... 6 
4. Respectable business......... 14 14. Own business............... 6 
5. Independence.. ...... 138 15. “Believed I could make good” 5 
6. Unlimited opportunity. 12 16. Permanent, steady work..... 4 
7. Little capital needed .. .. 9 17. Self-development............ 2 
8. Friend’s success........-..... 9 18. Brother successful........... 1 


the applicant most. 


Question 6.—Reasons given by the interviewer which influenced 


The answers given below are from 257 


individuals. 
1. Good income. *3........ 75 \ 85 9. Own business.............-. 8 
Renewals....... 10 10. Advancement..... 7 
2. Social service........... 62 ‘hs Social standing /-25..+- see 
3. Unlimited opportunity.... 384 12. Pleasant work.............. 6 
4, Interviewer’s statement that 13. Father in the business....... 6 
he believed applicant could 14. Outdoor, healthy work...... 5 
SUCCEEd isc ee he meee 25 15. Permanent business.......... 4 
5. Independence............... 12 16. Training offered.. 4 
6. Respectable business......... 11 17. Large, uncrowded Seid 3 
7. Reward in proportion to 18. Friend’s success. 2 
CH OTta rere oats ee see eee 9719: Self-developmenit .. seca ste eee 
8. Little capital needed......... 9 20. Home life possible........... 1 


‘ Question 7.—Occupation thought of as a second choice when 


deciding to sell life insurance. 


those of 191 individuals. 


The answers given below are 


However, of these 75 left the question 


blank; they either had no other choice or intended to remain in 
their old occupation. 


1. Traveling salesman.... 14 9. Manufacturing... 1..... oan eo 
2. Bond salesman.......:.).... 18 10. Farming... 4.7.) eee 5 
3. Any selling position.......... 9 11. Store clerk (remain in)...... 5 
4. Real Estate.. QO. 12. Grocer ace are ee te ee 
5. Banking (renin inte Hees a8 CEB Aba ws ceRey, eereein eevee eee 4 
6. Advertising (remain in) ...... 6 14. Teaching (remain in)....... 3 
4. JOUTnALIsMin ee caer Hee 6 15. Miscellaneous..... 17 
8. Automobile salesman........ 5 
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Question 8.—Reasons for entering life insurance, classified 


according to whether they entered with the idea of trying it out 
or with the idea of staying permanently. 


The first three columns give the answers of 191 individuals. 


Column 4 gives the total for 257 individuals, including the 
answers to the questionnaire given to the winter class in the Life 
Insurance School. 


CONAARHONDE 


Motives 


. Good income....... 
. Social service................ 


Unlimited opportunity .. 
Independent, own boss........ 
Respectable business.... 


. Outdoor, healthy work........ 
. Pleasant work......... 

. Self-development............. 
. Reward in proportion to efforts 
. Little capital needed.......... 
. Large, uncrowded field........ 
. Permanent business, steady 


work....... 


. Selling something............. 
. Respected position in commu- 


PLOW DUSINESS ¢. 0... 000-2 eco <s 
. Miscellaneous reasons......... 


No.of individuals......<7... 


P Total of rom 
Trial oma | columns hag by 
va 1 and 2 CREE 
dividuals 
25 69 94 137 
12 55 67 109 
7 19 26 51 
2 22 24 43 
5 13 18 32 
6 8 14 22 
3 if 10 16 
1 7 8 16 
6 10 13 13 
1 5 6 12 
Z 6 7 11 
0 10 10 10 
3 3 6 6 
2 2 4 5 
0 4 4 4 
0 0 0 31 
48 143 191 257 


Question 9.—Did you have any hesitation in entering life 
insurance selling? Ifso, what were your reasons? ‘The answers 
given on following page are those of 191 individuals. 


178 
1. No hesitation.... oe . 83 
2. Lack of confidence........... 37 
3. Leaving a salary............ 16 
4. Insufficient knowledge....... 12 
5. Public prejudiced against in- 
surance salesmen... ain Ls 
6. Dislike selling...... 10 
7. Uncertainty of a new under- 
taking’. 3. sesamiae 9 
8= Poor Mixer, cen nee oom 9 


time. 


OONAAREWHH 
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. Failure of other salesmen..... 5 
. Had feeling that it was too 


much of a peddling business 4 


. Insurance, a refuge for failures 3 
. Other offers. . = br-3 
. Fear of fod disapproval! .3 
. Too many salesmen already.. 3 
. Looked hard to get REE 2 
. “Poor” salesmen.. ; > 4 
. Difficulty of starting, tes Glas 2 


Question 12.—Reasons for continuing life insurance selling. 
The motives are classified according to whether the salesmen had 
sold insurance whole time, part time, or both whole and part 


Motives 


. Good income (renewals).. 
SOCIAL SCT VICES, coeue oias estonia ne 
. Interesting, pleasant work.. 

. Am succeeding... Ae So ee hie 
. Unlimited opportunity............. 
. Hope of succeeding............. 
. Respectable business............... 
. Independence...............0.+ 

. Faith in the business... 

. Self-development.. 

. Reward in proportion as Se 

. Little capital needed.:.......... 
. Outdoor, healthy work... 

. Hope of advancement..... 

. Miscellaneous.... 


Number of individuals 


Ce 


The answers given are those of 191 individuals. 


Both 
Whole | Part Whole 
time time and Total 

part 

time 
45(4) 4 a 75 
41 Tf 21 69 
27 5 19 51 
14 1 8 23 
11 1 5 17 
10 1 5 16 
9 1 2 12 
fl 0 4 11 
5 2 3 10 
4 0 4 8 
4 0 1 5 
4 0 1 5 
4 0 1 5 
2 0 1 3 
0 1 1 16 
112 21 58 191 


Question 13.—What have you found to be the chief weaknesses 
or drawbacks of insurance selling? The answers are classified 
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according to whether the salesman had sold insurance whole time, 
part time, or both. The answers given below are those of 191 
individuals. 


selling 


1., Pertaining to the salesman himself: 


a. Not systematic................ 18 3 11 32 
(DL Iba ne ines ts Gp ace oe tre ae ape 18 4 10 32 
cy Lackjof‘confidence..:........... 11 2 7 20 
dolack otinitiative............:. 10 2 6 18 
emma ck (Ol abilibyames, cess ou « ols 6 os 7 4 5 16 
f. Lack of knowledge............. 5 1 5 11 
g. Lack of persistence............. 2 2 4 8 
h. Lack of enthusiasm............. 2 1 1 4 
7. Discouragement at first... 4 1 3 8 
j. Dislikes soliciting friends........ 1 0 0 1 
2. Pertaining to other salesmen: 
a. Poor salesmen................. 15 2 6 23 
b. Too many salesmen.. : 0 0 2 
c. Part-time salesmen............. 1 0 0 1 
3. Pertaining to the prospect: 
a. Value of insurance not realized. . 18 3 8 29 
b. Public prejudiced dopa sales- 
men.. Bupa be 9 1 4 13 
C. Prana! ee ae : 2 3 3 8 
d. Prospect eae. to a a mile : 0 1 2 3 
4, Securing prospects.. baht Seca aaes 11 0 5 16 
5. Irregularity of one) Meee 4 0 1 5 
Number of individuals........... 112, 21 58 191 


Question 14.—If you were advising a man to enter life insurance 
selling, what would you consider the best arguments? 

The motives are classified according to length of service and 
whether salesman had sold whole time, part time, or both. It is 
thus possible to get the opinion of salesmen who have had long 
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experience in selling. The last column (7.e., ‘‘Total’’) gives the 
answers of 373 individuals, that is, the results of all the post cards 
and all the questionnaires which have been filled out. The other 
columns give the response of but 191 individuals (which are 
included in the “Total”? column). 


Sold less than 


Sold 1 to 5 years Over 5 years Total 
1 year 
Motives 
Whole } Part | Both] Whole | Part | Both| Whole | Part | Both ee 
Agents 
L'Good Incomes... <iieietee - - 19 1 3 34 5 | 16 7 3 | il 202 
IR GRO WAS ate sero: esraye. ois e/orexer> 2 0 0 9 0 2 5 0 2 49 
Reward in proportion to 
CHOKE pasar easileeiee 6 2 3 14 0 6 3 0 8 78 
2. Social service.............-. 22 3 3 34 Sea eko ef PA) 257 
3. Independence.............. 7 1 1 19 2 8 5 0 5 112 
4. Respectable, —_ professional 
pusitiess A; v-...craeeamee. 2 0 2 12 1 1 2 2 1 57 
5. Unlimited opportunity....... 3 0 2 7 1 3 2 1 0 54 
6. Little capital needed........ 4 0 0 6 1 3 4 1 5 52 
7. Self-development........... 4 0 it 5 0 1 0 0 2 49 
8. Permanent business, steady 
WOEK Siac tet ors ois storcisteeieys 1 1 2 4 0 1 0 0 1 37 
9. Large uncrowded field....... 7 0 i 3 0 1 0 0 0 32 
10. Pleasant work.............. 0 1 0 4 1 2 1 0 0 31 
11. Outdoor, healthy work...... 1 0 0 3 1 1 2 0 0 25 
12. Respected position in com- 
TOU eee sea endetaecien 2 0 0 4 0 1 0 0 0 13 
13. Personal contacts made...... 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 0 1 8 
Number of individuals, exclud- 
ing post cards, and questionnaire 
to winter class in insurance 
BOHOOL Mace dorer.v esi el cihieie arvietciers 30 6 6 65 12 30 17 3 22 


In order to get the opinion of successful, experienced salesmen 
regarding questions 8, 12 and 14 (reasons for entering, continuing, 
and the best arguments, respectively), an arbitrary line was 
drawn for those who had sold insurance whole time over 5 years 
and who were earning over $3,000 annually. Out of the 191 
individuals who filled out the questionnaire, only 20 satisfied 
these requirements. 


——_—a = 
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eine, 
Question | Question | Question 


Motives 
8 12 14 
Pe CAOOC INCOMG rrr -trteh oe ee) 6 ais 6 cr.a.s 13 15 10 
IRENGWRIS scores see ce ee a 2 2 0 
2. Social service. 4 10 12 
3. Little capital eine 27 2) 4 
4. Like the business, icant e 0 6 1 
5. Own business.. : hee 3 0 3 
6. Reward in prcparion A SS ee: 0 0 5 
7. Respectable business............. 1 0 3 
Sm@leantliving pecs. se eee sees ele es 0 2 1 
9. Am succeeding........... 0 3 0 
10. Permanent business.............. 1 i 0 
11. Independence.. Sn nO Ce ae 1 1 0 
12. Outdoor, heathy oe Matetstaye sieve (a0 1 1 0 
13. Belief in life insurance. eer: 2 0 0 
14. Not influenced by ike dies of 
OLDOTS Peet era oe eee. alie tesa 1 0 0 
15. Contacts with people.. : 0 0 1 
16. From clerk in insurance men “4 
HOLD eee cs oc 1 0 0 


Summary.—The one outstanding occupation in this study from 
which the insurance salesmen are drawn is that of student. It is 
quite certain that circularizing a different group would change 
this order. Clerical occupations and teaching come next. 
Since clerks and teachers are, as a rule, poorly paid this would 
indicate (if students are left out of account) that one of the rea- 
sons why they decided to quit their old position and to enter life 
insurance was that they could earn more money in it. This 
statement is corroborated by the answers to question 3. The 
main reason why they were dissatisfied with their former occu- 
pation was “poor pay.” Next come “inside work,” “no 
promotion,” and “no future.” Again, the answers to question 7, 
regarding a second-choice occupation, point towards the monetary 
motive as being the strongest. The first four second-choice 
occupations are: traveling salesmen, bond salesmen, “‘any selling 
position,” and real estate dealer—all of which at least give 


promises of good income. 
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The answers to question 8 indicate that the second main 
motive for entering insurance is ‘social service.” It is possible 
to check up whether social service really operated as a motive for 
entering insurance or whether the salesmen were rationalizing, 
that is, whether or not they were unintentionally interpreting 
the motives which they had at the time of entering insurance in 
the light of facts which they learned afterwards, while attending 
an insurance training course or after being connected with a 
company for some time—facts which they did not have at the 
time of entering the business. In the answers to questions 3 and 
7 we ought to get a corroboration of the answers to question 8, 
if the salesmen were not rationalizing when filling out the ques- 
tionnaire. That is, the reasons for being dissatisfied with the old 
position, and a second-choice occupation, throw light: on the 
character traits of the salesmen and on their real motives for 
entering insurance. What do we find? Not considering stu- 
dents who were not dissatisfied with their previous occupation, 
we find that a desire for a “‘larger service’? was mentioned only 
five times by the 191 individuals returning the questionnaire. 
As we have seen, the main dissatisfactions with the old jobs were 
poor pay, inside work, no promotion, and nofuture. Ifa desireto 
be of social service really motivated the prospective salesmen, it 
ought to have been indicated in the dissatisfactions with their 
former position. Similarly, in question 7, if the prospective 
salesmen were actually motivated by a desire to be of social ser- 
vice, this ought to be indicated to some extent in their second- 
choice occupations; for example, in teaching, in the ministry, or 
in medicine. But in the ten occupations most frequently men- 
tioned the monetary reward is probably the strongest appeal. 
So, according to this reasoning, social service does not actually 
play a very important part in motivating men to enter insurance 
and certainly not so important a part as does good income. 

The answers to question 4, show that by far the greater major- 
ity of salesmen were first led to think of entering insurance by a 
friend already in the insurance business. 

In the answers to question 6, it is interesting to note that 25 
individuals out of 257 were influenced, partially at least, by the 
interviewer’s statement that he believed they could make good 
at selling insurance. Again, in question 5, there were 5individuals 
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out of 191 who were influenced, partially at least, by the statement 
of the friend that he believed they would make good. 

As shown by the answers to question 8, there are no significant 
difference between the motives of those who enter with the idea 
of trying out insurance selling and those who enter with the idea 
of staying permanently, unless it be that the latter are motivated 
relatively more frequently by the “independence” ininsurance 
sellingthanaretheformer. ‘Social service,” ‘“self-development,” 
“reward in proportion to effect,” show a slight tendency to be 
chosen more often by those planning to stay permanently. 

The answers to question 9 show that over 50 per cent of the 
salesmen had some hesitation in entering the life insurance busi- 
ness, the main reasons being lack of confidence in their ability 
to sell insurance and leaving a salary for a commission. 

Comparing the motives for continuing, insurance selling, ques- 
tion 12, with those for entering, question 8, we find that the main 
motives are good income and social service in both cases. In 
the former case, however, certain motives have increased in rela- 
tive importance, namely, “interesting or pleasant work,” “‘am 
succeeding,” and “‘hope of succeeding.” 

The main weaknesses or drawbacks, question 13, to selling life 
insurance are: (1) weakness in certain personal characteristics of 
the salesman himself, e.g., lack of systematic working habits, 
laziness, lack of self-confidence, lack of initiative; (2) careless or 
poor salesmen who give insurance a bad reputation among the 
people; and (3) the prospect does not realize the value of life 
insurance. 

From questions 9 and 13 we get the opinions of 191 salesmen 
as to personal characteristics which are essential to a successful 
salesman. ‘These are self-confidence, systematic working habits, 
industry, initiative, persistence, knowledge of insurance, enthu- 
siasm, and sociability. 

Comparing the answers to question 14 on the best arguments 
to be used in advising a man to enter insurance, with the answers 
to question 9 on motives for entering insurance, the five main 
motives of the latter are also the main motives of the former. 
However, “independence,” “social service,” and “reward in 
proportion to efforts” have increased in relative importance as the 
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best. arguments to be used in advising a man to enter insurance 
selling. 

Our analysis does not show any significant differences between 
the motives of the twenty experienced salesmen, who have sold 
insurance whole time over five years and earn over $3,000 
annually, and less experienced salesmen. ‘The answers to ques- 
tion 15 show that insurance selling does bring a good income. 
The importance given to good income as a motive is, therefore, 
well founded. 

As a result of the various attempts to get at the facts regarding 
motives, we may conclude that the two strongest motives are 
good income and social service. It is the writers’ opinion, how- 
ever, as pointed out above, that social service, when divorced from 
good income, is not a strong motive for entering insurance. 
That is to say, men would not enter or continue life insurance 
selling for the sake of being of social service if the income were 
small. This statement refers to the motives of the salesmen. 
That life insurance is a social service is another matter. Good 
income is the backbone of the several motives which actuate a 
man to enter and to stay in the business. Besides the two 
motives mentioned, other leading motives are: independence, 
unlimited opportunity, respectable or professional business, 
reward in proportion to efforts, little capital needed, and 
interesting and pleasant work. 


CHAPTER X 
THE INTERVIEW AND AUXILIARY RECORDS 


In the process of selecting salesmen, sales managers ordinarily 
place greatest emphasis upon the interview with the applicant. 
They depend for successful selection primarily upon their ability 
to ‘size up” the prospective salesman. This amounts to the 
belief that by looking at a man and talking to him for a short 
time, one can determine the individual’s ability or lack of ability 
to sell a particular product. 

Difficulties of Ordinary Methods of Selection Undoubtedly 
there are a few sales managers and others who have almost 
uncanny ability to size up applicants during a short interview and 
discover their predominant characteristics. All of us who are 
constantly meeting and dealing with strangers develop the habit 
of estimating the other fellow’s ability and temperament and 
naturally become more or less accurate at it as we accumulate 
experience. But, so long as we base our judgments upon such 
mere chance accumulation of experience, we must recognize 
that our estimates are little better than guesses and are far below 
the level of reliability needed in modern business. Sales man- 
agers who rely upon their personal opinions in selecting salesmen 
must remain content with a mediocre sales force and a relatively 
high turnover. 

This is not meant to deny the importance of the interview with 
the prospective salesman. This point of personal contact 
between the applicant and the company must remain the key 
element in the whole process of selection, but its purposes and 
uses need a new definition and it must be given greater effective- 
ness through the introduction of more objective selective methods 
which will furnish reliable data to the interviewer. 

There is no need to detail here the methods of interviewing 
which are in common use. ‘The literature of sales management 
abounds with discussions of how to conduct the interview with 
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the applicant, each article or chapter presenting a plan slightly 
different from every other which has been used. One sales man- 
ager proposes that the candidate for a sales position be required 
to sell himself to the interviewer as evidence that he can sell 
goods. Another sales executive points out that such a plan has 
little virtue because the selling situation is unnatural and artifi- 
cial, therefore the interview had better be used to sell the job 
to the applicant. A third experienced interviewer advocates 
the use of the interview to see how much courage and determina- 
tion the applicant has. Therefore, he attempts to discourage 
him by painting a black picture of the sales job and suggesting 
that he is not capable of handling such a tough proposition. If 
the applicant gives way before such talk, the interviewer knows 
he is no good; if he stands his ground and reasserts his ability to 
make good, he proves himself to be the right “‘stuff’’ and is hired! 
Other interviewers stress other things—the list could be extended 
indefinitely. Recently many sales managers have been dabbling 
in the so-called ‘‘science of character analysis,” and spend their 
time during the interview determining whether the applicant is 
of the motive, mental, or vital type, has convex or concave profile, 
is blond or brunette, etc.; though no character analyst has yet 
produced .any scientific evidence that physical characteristics 
have definite and uniform mental correlates. 

It is not intended here to ridicule character analysis in general 
or any system of character analysis in particular, but it cannot 
too often be pointed out that all such schemes of judging human 
character must be backed up by data from actual investigation 
and analysis carried on in a thoroughly scientific manner, before 
they can lay claim to any measure of reliability. Our self-styled 
“‘professors’’ and ‘‘doctors”? who make an easy living by selling 
their infallible schemes of character analysis to gullible business 
men and ambitious clerks, usually have nothing better to offer 
than clever mixtures of imagination and general observations on 
human characteristics, thoroughly lacking in scientific principles 
and methods. 

The trouble with all character analysis schemes and other 
methods of sizing up a prospective salesman during an interview, 
is that they have not been, and many cannot be, checked up by 
objective reference. That is, there has not been, nor can be, 
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in certain types, any proof that the method is sound. Suppose 
the sales manager is looking for men who are of the “pure motive 
type,” blond in color, and convex in profile. (According to one 
character analyst at least, men with these characteristics are 
always good salesmen.) When he begins to interview applicants, 
however, he soon discovers that no individual exactly meets 
specifications. He may be motive in type, but brunette in color 
and concave in profile. He may be motive-mental in type, etc., 
etc. The possibility of combinations of characteristics is infinite 
and the sales manager finds he must merely estimate these presum- 
ably clearcut evidences of character traits. He interprets the 
evidence as well as he can and passes the applicant on to his 
assistant, who is also a believer in character analysis. In a short 
time the assistant comes in to compare notes, and they find that 
they differ widely in their judgments. They have seen the same 
facts differently, though presumably using the same system of 
analysis. Ifthe system had any scientific character, any number 
of interviewers ought to be able to judge an applicant and get 
practically the same results. 

Sales executives must begin to check up on their processes of 
selection in order to determine how reliable their hunches and 
estimates are. One thing that is uniformly needed is a detailed 
record of the judgments made at the time each salesman is 
employed. Commonly, a sales manager makes no record of the 
interview whatever. Later on, when the salesman succeeds or 
fails, it is impossible to refer to the interview record to see what 
the sales manager thought about him when he was hired. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, there can be no refinement of the selective 
machinery; the sales manager must go on as before, guessing in 
the dark. It is only by keeping a complete account of the facts 
and opinions resulting from the hiring procedure for later com- 
parison with the individual’s sales record that improvement in 
selection can take place. 

Firmly believing that they can ‘‘size up” a sales candidate 
accurately, most sales managers protest energetically against 
any attempts to apply scientific principles to the selection of 
salesmen. Asked for an explanation of their ‘‘system,’’ they 
give it in terms of intuitions or hunches—big chins, big noses, 
black hair, pop eyes, and what not. One gets all of these 
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things and many others. One gets everything but facts and 
figures. 

Checking the Value of Personal Estimates.—The value of 
estimates or ratings in predicting the ultimate success or failure 
of salesmen, may be illustrated by a short description of the 
methods of one company.!_ This company is a sales organization, 
primarily, with a national distribution and market for a product 
not particularly easy to sell. In fact, it is probable that the prod- 
uct is quite difficult to sell, compared to the average. The 
consequence has been that the company has a very large sales- 
man turnover, even as sales organizations go. This turnover is 
so great as to have made necessary the continuous hiring of 
salesmen. Probably because of a combination of sales resistance 
and a lack of ability to discriminate successfully among sales 
candidates (registering on the bank account, even if not upon the 
sales manager’s mind), this company has developed a strictly 
commission basis of remuneration and a rigid policy of “no 
advances.” é 

Additional problems arose through the necessity of putting 
each new man through a preliminary training course. Since 
the new men were required to finance themselves through this 
period, it becomes apparent that “hiring” is something of a mis- 
nomer when applied to this company’s operations in recruiting 
its sales force. Adding new salesmen to its ranks requires 
intensive and sustained selling effort. 

To give advances or salaries to new men was clearly financial 
suicide, unless someone could effectively separate failures from 
successes very early in the process of selection and hiring. To 
determine how successfully this could be done and who could do 
it, a system was inaugurated whereby three executives coming 
into most intimate contact with new salesmen, rated each man 
on certain qualities deemed essential to sales success. A plan 
was then prepared for testing each executive’s ability to use the 
rating plan successfully. 

In the preparation of the rating plan each of the three execu- 
tives recorded independently the qualities, traits, or character- 
istics which he considered in estimating the ability of salesmen. 


1 The data are taken from an unpublished report by O. R. Jounson, at one 
time engaged in sales research for the company. 
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The three lists were then combined into one, and each of the terms 
defined. Having agreed upon the traits characteristic of desirable 
men, the next step was to decide as to the relative importance, or 
weight, of these various traits. For instance, experience was 
agreed upon as having a weighting of three as compared with a 
weighting of one for expansiveness, another of the selected traits. 
That is, experience was held to be three times as important as 
expansiveness. Hight qualities were finally agreed upon as 
characteristic of desirable salesmen. These qualities, together 
with the number indicating their relative importance, were: 


QUALITY WEIGHT 
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In order to score each salesman upon individual traits, five 
positions, or scores, were assigned to each of them, these scores 
maintaining the same relative values as were given the various 
traits. For instance, the range of scores on experience was fixed 
as 3, 6, 9, 12, 15; on enthusiasm 2, 4, 6, 8, 10; and on expansive- 
ness 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Each man then made a Master Rating Scale for himself by 
selecting from among the salesmen in the organization whom he 
knew personally, some individual who stood as an example of 
what the rater meant when he rated a man as of 5 in expansive- 
ness or 3 in dominance. When completed, this Master Rating 
Scale consisted of a group of salesmen, each one representing to 
the rater what might be considered a standardized amount of a 
certain quality. Those who are familiar with it will recognize 
this principle as that used in the rating of army officers during 
the war. 

In rating a candidate, a man-to-man comparison was made 
between the candidate and the individuals composing the Master 
Rating Scale. The candidate was then credited with the score 
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represented by that man whom he most nearly resembled in the 
trait under consideration. Perhaps the candidate’s appearance 
and manner compared favorably with that of the best example 
in the rater’s experience. If so, he was given the highest score 
in that trait, or 10. In fluency he may have compared with the 
man representing 6 on the scale, and so would be given that 
score. Inasimilar fashion, each trait was considered and a score 
was given. ‘These scores, when added together, gave a total 
which was called the rating, or estimate, of the candidate under 
consideration. 

During the period of thetrial, thirty-four men were rated by the 
three executives. One of these executives made his ratings upon 
the basis of a half-hour’s interview with each man. At the end 
of the training course, if this executive had any desire to revise 
his rating of a salesman, he made a new rating. Ratings thus 
made superseded all previous ones. The other two men rated 
each candidate upon the basis of their contacts with him during 
a training period of approximately two weeks’ duration. 

These executives had good opportunity to get acquainted with 
the sales candidates. On the average, they saw each man an 
hour a day, explained the product and the policies of the company 
to him, criticized sample talks, and raised objections which the 
salesman would have to overcome in actual selling situations. 
In general, the purpose of the training course was to confront 
the salesman with situations paralleling as closely as possible the 
conditions he would have in the field, and to instruct and train 
him in the best methods of meeting and overcoming them. 
Clearly these two executives had splendid opportunity to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the new salesmen. Each of the 
three raters made their ratings independently. All the ratings 
were made and turned in before any salesman left for his territory. 
Finally, after the new men had been out approximately two 
months, their sales records were made up. ‘There were now 
three ratings, or estimates, on each man and an absolute record 
of his ability (so far as this company was concerned) measured 
in terms of sales. With these figures, the answer could be 
obtained to the following interesting questions: 

1. How closely did the raters estimate the ability of these 
salesmen? 
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2. How did the raters compare in their ability to rate the 
salesmen? 

3. To what extent did the raters agree among themselves in 
their ratings? Was this agreement closer than that between their 
ratings and actual success? 

4. Were the combined ratings of all three men of greater 
predictive value than the ratings of any one? 

5. Could ratings be used successfully in separating the good 
salesmen from the poor at time of hiring? 

The answers to these questions were to be found in a measure- © 
ment of the relationship existing between actual success and the 
various ratings. ‘That is, how far did these various measures of 
the salesmen agree? Statistically, the problem was one of 
correlation, and the method used in measuring these relation- 
ships is that known as the rank correlation formula. Using this 
method, the first step is that of arranging the men in order accord- 
ing to the score they have obtained. Number one man in actual 
selling ability was that man who had the greatest number of sales 
to his credit. Number one man in the opinion of each of the 
raters was that man whom each of them rated highest. When this 
step was completed, the thirty-four men had been arranged in a 
rank order four times, once for each of the raters, and once 
according to success in selling. 

1. How closely did the raters estimate the ability of these 
salesmen? . 

The agreement between the raters’ estimates and actual success 
was measured as described above, and the following results 
obtained. 

Agreement between Actual Performance and A’s Ratings was 
+.27. 

Agreement between Actual Performance and B’s Ratings 


21 


Agreement between Actual Performance and C’s Ratings 
+-.16. 

While these figures show that rating, or judgment, of salesmen 
is not entirely blind, they show clearly that ratings are so inaccu- 
rate as to be of no practical value. Not only are they of no 
practical value, but they are positively dangerous when used 
as a basis for making decisions regarding men. (Agreement 
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suitable for practical use should give figures between +.70 and 
+1.00.) 

2. How did the raters compare in their ability to rate salesmen? 

The differences in the ability of these men to discriminate 
among salesmen is indicated by the figures, +.27, +.21 and 
+.16. These differences are small, and where the agreement 
is so slight as it is here, these individual differences are probably 
of little, if any, significance. 

3. To what extent did the raters agree among themselves in 
‘their ratings? Was this agreement closer than that between 
their ratings and actual success? 

The agreement between A and B was +.24; between A and C, 
—.20; and between B and C, +.26. That is, in no case did 
any two agree in their estimates of a man to a greater extent 
than the agreement between their estimate and actual ability. 
Indeed, A and C actually showed a tendency to judge in an oppo- 
site direction, so that what A tended to rate high, C tended to 
rate low. Itis obvious from this that these men had nocommon 
basis for judgment or estimate. If there had been a high agree- 
ment between them, it would have been an indication that they 
had really noticed, or been affected by, some quality or character- 
istic of the applicant, which would have supported the. general 
contention that it is possible to judge salesmen at sight, or after 
personal contact. As it is, we have only further evidence that 
ratings are extremely variable and of little significance. 

4. Were the combined ratings of all three men of greater 
predictive value than the ratings of any one? 

The agreement between success and the combined ratings of 
the three men was +.16, which is the same as the agreement 
between the estimates of the lowest man, or poorest rater, and 
success. 

5. Can ratings, or estimates of ability, be used successfully 
in separating the good salesmen from the poor at time of hiring? 

So far as this company is concerned, estimates of the ability 
of sales applicants are of no practical value in selecting salesmen, 
and indicate only to a very slight extent what may be expected 
of a man in the way of sales. 

There is another way, rather rough, by which to get a general 
idea of the extent to which these salesmen were accurately rated. 
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Dividing the total group of thirty-four men into two groups 
—the first composed of those men who were successful, and the 
second of those men who sold nothing at all—we find that the 
average rank of the successful men is 7.5 and that the average 
rank of the failures is 24.5. Calculating the average rank of these 
two groups in the three ratings, we find that the successful men 
were ranked by A, B and C respectively 13.7, 14.5, and 16.2. 
The average rank given to the failures was 18.5, 17.2 and 17.6. 
We can say, then, that actual conditions in the field discriminated 
between the two groups to the extent of 17 places. A discrimi- 
nated between them about 5 places, B about 3 places, and C about 
1.5 places. 

Summary.—(1) So far as this company is concerned, it is certain 
that personal judgments of salesmen are poor guides to successful 
selection. The chances are that the same is true generally, since 
other investigations have obtained substantially the same results 
under widely different conditions. 

2. Since personal estimates are of little value in selecting sales- 
men, there is an urgent need of some method that will assist 
sales managers to select men with some accuracy and success. 

3. Raters do not agree in their estimates of men, which is 
another indication of lack of reliability of the personal judgment 
method of selection. Disagreeing among themselves as they do, 
the combined judgment of a group is often no better then that 
of the poorest member of the group. 

4, In any sales organization where decisions are predicated 
upon some individual’s estimate of salesmen or candidates for 
positions, it will be well to check up upon that person’s ability 
in that direction. 

5. Sales managers, particularly those who are confident that 
they know a good salesman when they see him, should give them- 
selves a thorough test to prove exactly how accurate are their 
judgments. 

A Program for Developing Standard Selection Methods.— 
During the entire history of the Bureau of Personnel Research, 
since its foundation in 1916, chief emphasis in research was 
centered on the problem of improving the methods of selecting 
salesmen. ‘Through the cooperaton of many large sales organiza- 
tions of national prominence, the Bureau was enabled to use 
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actual selection problems for its experimental work and put its 
resulting methods into effect under actual field conditions. Most 
of its fundamental results have been embodied in confidential 
reports to cooperating firms, but it is possible here to present an 
outline of its principles and methods. Later sections in this and 
the succeeding chapter present in loosely connected fashion the 
contribution of the Bureau to the problem of selecting salesmen. 
A really general method of selection awaits the establishment of 
basic principles of sales control and their general use. 


OUTLINE OF STANDARD SELECTION PROGRAM 


A. Determination of Characteristics Necessary to Success on the Particular 
Job: 
1. Detailed analysis of the salesman’s job. 
a. What does the salesman have to do? 
b. What does he need to know in order to do it well? 
2. Analysis of the physical and mental characteristics of salesmen now 
successfully employed. 
a. Significance of age, height, weight, etc. 
b. Significance of intelligence, temperament, etc. 
3. Analysis of personal history record. 
a. Significance of early environment, education, etc. 
b. Significance of marital status, previous experience, etc. 
B. Development of Plan for Sizing up Applicants: 
1. Determination of critical scores or levels on significant items, with 
weighting according to significance. 
2. Organization of system of grading which will assign numerical values to 
particular facts. 
8. Securing of facts about applicants which will furnish records on all 
facts found to be significant. 
4. Measuring of applicants by standards developed from successful 
salesmen. 


Methods of analyzing the salesman’s job, and the use of the 
resulting data in selection, have been discussed in a previous 
section. Sections immediately following will discuss the analysis 
of physical and mental factors and personal history items. It 
remains here to discuss some special blanks which deserve place 
in the selection program. 

A Standard Application Blank.—Although it is customary to 
have the prospective salesman fill out an ‘application blank” 
when he is being considered for appointment, wide differences 
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are apparent in the purpose, contents, and arrangement of appli- 
cation blanks used in different companies for this purpose. The 
“Experience Record” here presented has been based upon a 
study of many different blanks used by all kinds of business 
firms. 

The Plan of the “ Experience Record.’’—The experience Record 
includes the items which have been proved important in several 
companies for indicating the prospective salesman’s probable 
value to the company. It also includes items which may be 
proved to have value when research has been carried out con- 
cerning them. The ideal toward which each company should 
direct tts effort 1s an application blank containing all the items which 
have a definite, known significance for success in selling its product, 
but no other items. 

The customary method of using the application blank is to 
secure from it a general impression of an applicant’s fitness. 
Moreover, this impression is often based on the sales manager’s 
opinions about certain individual facts from the application. 
Another executive looking over the same application would be 
impressed by other items on the blank and would have an entirely 
different opinion of the applicant’s worth. It is necessary to 
develop in each company, by statistical analysis, a definite 
grading or scoring method which will add to accuracy in sizing 
up the applicant. A discussion of this method appears in a 
following section (see p. 198). 

Quantitative Evaluation of Questions.—The form of the Experi- 
ence Record makes it relatively easy to handle statistically when a 
sufficient number of records have been accumulated. To be 
sure of the interpretation given to the answers, a quantitative 
summing-up of the items ought always to be undertaken. Usu- 
ally these items are simply read over by the interviewer or the 
sales manager, if he hires, and an impression of worth or the 
reverse gained from the ensemble. Much less frequently and 
only where several blanks are considered together, does the man- 
ager attempt to rank the applicants according to his impression of 
their worth. Actual quantitative evaluations of the items on the 
application form in the light of later degrees of success are of 
quite recent origin. One of these, illustrating the simplest form 
of the method, is given in Chart 24, page 201. 
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——————___—__——— Company 


EXPERIENCE RECORD 


(CONFIDENTIAL) 


Please give some answer to every question below. You are considering a change of considerable importance. The 
fullest information in answer to the questions below will enable us to assist you in making sure you are taking a 
step which will lead to your success. If any question does not apply to you write “No” or “None” after it. 


1. Name 192 
Last 


3. Address 
4 Date of birth aes _. §. Where born. 
6. Lineage or birth (American, English, Scotch, Irish, French, Hebrew, etc.) 


7. Height———_ fe. in, Weight._—Ibs. 8. Number of dependents: Children_____Adults____. 
9. Single © Married 2 Widowed [J Divorced [) _ or Separated 1 


Did you 
graduate? 


High or Prepraon Sool | —=*d SAD 
College or Technical School [| C* 2 BOAO 


Special Study Subject Studied 
cea oa A 
Business College or Trade School 


canee Si ws 


ta, Give a full account of how your time has been spent, whether employed or not, since leaving school. List separately all 


different positions you have held. For example, if you have been a clerk and a salesman for the same company, list 
tach one separately. 


Cuart 23A (FRontT). 


12. 
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Give your salary and reasons for leaving your last three positions, 
Monthly Salary Reasons for Leaving 


Last position 

Preceding position 

Preceding position 
How much time (years and months) have you spent in inside or retail selling?. 
PEA OW ADUICHS | SAIN 150 reece ees SCLIN Pe ee ee rt nt ee | 
low,mnuch) time)invother outside: selling (oe nee 
How long have you been thinking of making the selling of —. your life work?. oer 
What led you to consider it?. Ct et eee 
How many times have you talked with a representative of this Company about it?..—____ 
What is the attitude of your immediate family ?__.....__.. stile settee 8: 
Occupations of relatives (if not living, state what occupation was) : 
Father : .. Brothers na. 
In what city or town do you wish to represerit this Company? 
Check the forms of investment you now have: Real estate (J, Mortgages [], Savings Bank], Bonds (, Preferred 
Stock [J], Common Stock [], Life insurance, amount carried $. Accident or Health Insurance $___.__ 
Are you indebted to anyone?____ Amount 
Name the social clubs, fraternities and business organizations to which you belong (Church may be included, if desired) — 


How many times have you been elected to office in those organizations? 
Estimate how many times during the past year you have taken part in each of the following: 
i es ees HE BOWING nee os DOTS es 
Fishing Se eas Other Athletic Sports. Tiame thea 
Estimate how many times during the past year you have attended the theatre?_____________Attended social affairs 
Of your Ovi Sex 
Have you any physical infirmity ’?. 
How much time have you lost through illness within the past two years?_____.. Nature of illness__._ 
Give the names and addresses of three business men (not fermer employers) who know you well and to whom this 


Company may refer. 


Signature of Applicant. 


Please look over your blank ard make sure that you have givén some answer to every question. 
CHaArT 234A (REVERSB). 
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A GRADING SYSTEM FOR PICKING MEN? 


There is some information in the filled-out form that all interviewers 
look for. It tells whether the applicant will fit into the vacancy at all or 
not, and, when he completely lacks some of the qualifications necessary 
shows that he should not be hired. In addition some interviewers ask 
for references in the application and these are later looked up. Appli- 
cations are usually filed for future reference in order that the company 
may look up the applicant later when help is needed, or, after he is on 
the job, to check up on his previous history when the question of trans- 
fer or promotion arises. 

All of this treatment of the application, however, tells nothing about 
the applicant’s possibilities except as the interviewer may form a general 
impression of the applicant’s worth from reading over what he has done 
in the past. This general impression method has always proved unsat- 
isfactory. It is easily demonstrated that general impressions are not 
very reliable. Inquiry into the general impressions formed concerning 
any applicant, by two or more interviews, shows a wide range of opinion. 
What usually happens is that each interviewer is impressed by some 
specific thing in the applicant’s personal history. It may be his educa- 
tion or his experience or his age. (Hardly any two people will agree on 
the best age of an applicant for a particular job.) Consequently, he 
lets this one favorable or unfavorable thing color his whole general 
impression, while another person will have an opinion just the opposite 
about the same item, and consequently will form a wholly different 
opinion of the applicant. Thus an individual’s selection or rejection 
usually depends on the “hunch” of the particular person who reviews his 
application and interviews him. 

As an instance of how this hunch sometimes works, a sales manager 
for a high-grade product once hired a young man who had been selling 
adding machines. The sales manager was very much impressed by this 
young man’s application, but he later fell down miserably on the job. 
As a result of this experience the sales manager has invariably refused to 
hire any applicant who has ever sold adding machines. Yet common 
sense would indicate that the fact that the young salesman had once 
sold adding machines in all probability had nothing to do with his failure, 
and that the sales manager was turning down some good men just 
because of his prejudice against adding machine salesmen. 

The primary reason for both the application and the interview is to 
pick the man who will be most successful on the job for which he is 


? Quoted in part from L. G. Anprews, ‘A Grading System for Picking 
Men.” Sales Management, January, 1922, pp. 143-144, Used by 
permission, 
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hired. That these have not been sufficiently successful guides in selec- 
tion, is demonstrated by the growing interest in tests—both trade and 
psychological—that have been devised to predict more accurately the 
success which the applicant is likely to attain on the job. Tests have 
their definite place and use in industry, but whether they are used or not, 
full use can and should always be made of the application. Most 
interviewers would be glad to feel that they had a simple check on their 
final opinion about an applicant which was as reliable or more reliable 
than the checks they now have, and which at the same time was inde- 
pendent of their personal opinion. That is just the use that can be made 
of the application. 

In order to arrive at a satisfactory way of grading an application, it 
' was necessary to work with the records of salesmen who were already on 
the job, because these men had demonstrated whether they were failures 
or successes in their particular line. To make the results more accurate, 
the cases were all drawn from the salesmen in one company. This gave 
a homogenous group, all the men of which had filled out the same form 
of application blank and were working on the same commission basis. 

From these cases a total grade was devised for the items on the 
application blank, which would best correspond with their standing as 
shown by what they actually had produced. Since the determining of 
the various values on each item is the most essential thing about the 
method, a description of the procedure is not out of place here. 

A few cases from the highest producers and a few from the lowest 
producers were first picked out. The personal histories of these sales- 
men were then studied carefully to find out what items were common to 
the successful salesmen, which the failures did not possess, and, vice 
versa, what items were common to the failures but not to the successes. 
The next task was to determine a range of values on each of the items, 
weighted to agree with the salesmen’s degrees of success. For instance, 
one of these items which was found to vary according to the degree of 
success of the individual was age. Looking through the sample cases it 
was found that a large number of successes were between 30 and 40 
years of age, and that, on the whole, the people above and below those 
ages did not sellso well. Therefore, the highest value on the item “age” 
was given for ages ranging from 30 to 40, and the ages below and above 
that period were given progressively decreasing values. In the same 
way the grades on the other items were determined. 

It is not to be inferred that any one item so scored will indicate success 
or failure—that any one salesman between 30 and 40, for instance, will 
necessarily be among the most successful salesmen. Each item had to 
be worked out as described, so that when the grades on each item were 
added together they would give a high total for the successes and a low 
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total for the failures. This method of balancing the total grade on the 
items is justified because the range of value on each item is determined 
by the importance attaching to that one item when all other items are 
equal. Of course no two personal histories were equal in all respects, 
but if one applicant has a richer personal history than another , his 
chances of success are better, and the total score will indicate it. Also, 
if an applicant is weak in one or two items but strong in the others, the 
preponderance of strong points will over-ride the weak, both in the total 
grades and in actual production as well. 

To illustrate the application of the grading system, let us take an 
actual case. A man states in his application that he is 35 years old. 
Looking up the range of values for age we find that he gets three points 
on that item. We note that he is single and we take away a point, 
leaving two. He has had 8 years’ schooling and we add a point for this, 
bringing his total thus far back to three. He has been a file clerk, ledger 
clerk, and head clerk, all of which comes under non-social occupations; 
we subtract a point from the total. He has, however, remained for years 
with the same company, which shows that he is a stable worker and not 
a ‘floater.’ This adds a point and his total once more stands at three. 
After assigning the proper scores to the remainder of the items on his 
application blank, we finally secure, let us say, a total score of eight. 
Reference to our table shows that men scoring eight have practically 
always made good, so the man is hired. 

The table, in this case, was derived from a study of the applications 
of thirty-four salesmen who were hired in 1917 or before. The total 
scores were plotted in relation to the men’s selling records, with 
the results shown in the accompanying chart. (Chart 24.) 

The men were ranked from one to thirty-four according to their 
success in selling. On this basis the highest producer was given a rank 
of thirty-four and the lowest one. All cases to the left of the first verti- 
cal line are applicants who have made a personal history grade of two 
or lower. ‘These cases all fall below the horizontal line which marks off 
earnings of $600 or less per year. The significant thing here is that all 
of the seven who score two or less, also earn less than $600. All cases 
to the right of the second vertical line are applicants who have made a 
grade of seven or higher. All of these fifteen applicants earn more than 
$600. Moreover, there are only four of these who fall below the $2,000 
line. All the rest of the fifteen earn more than $2,000 yearly. This 
shows clearly enough that the grading does separate the failures from 
the winners, in a large measure. 

What should be done with those who make a grade between two and 
seven? Usually, as applicants, they should be given a trial. The 
chart shows that half of them would be winners, although if taken out 
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there would still remain three-fourths of those making seven or better 
who would be sure to succeed. This means picking successful sales- 
men 60 per cent of the time, which is very good indeed. The most 
important thing, however, is that the grading eliminates those who are 
most certain to fail. 

There is no good reason why any firm cannot work out a range of 
values for the items on their application form, provided they use a form 
which includes enough essential items. Then, too they should work 


SUCCESSFUL 
EARN OVER®2000 


MEDIOCRE 
EARN®600 102000 


FA\LURES 
EARN LESS THAN ®600 


Cuarr 24.—Success in selling predicted from personal history scores. 


with a sufficient number of cases in determining the various values, in 
order to avoid the chance of error to which a few exceptional cases might 
give rise. Moreover, the person who undertakes to determine the values 
for each item of personal history should understand clearly that the 
values must be fixed, not according to the importance he thinks they 
deserve, but according to the importance which a liberal sampling 
of employees already on the job shows that these items actually do 
deserve. 
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One of the valuable things that can be said for the grading of 
applications is that, once the range of values has been worked out for 
a given job or occupation, anyone can apply it. It can be graded by a 
clerk while the interview is being conducted. When the interview has 
been concluded the interviewer can refer to this grade on the applicant’s 
personal history as a check on his opinion. The grading method is 
scientific and free from the chance error of opinion so that anyone who 
uses it may know it is reliable. It is simple and quickly applied and it 
changes no method of procedure which is already in use. There are few 
managers, even among those who are most successful in picking men, who 
would not be influenced by the opinion of a man who could pick successes 
over half the time. That is, in effect, just what he would have in such a 
system of evaluating personal history data. 


Rating the Applicant.—Once the sales manager has discovered 
the outstanding qualities which salesmen should possess, and has 
developed ways of measuring objectively as many such qualities 
as possible, he must depend upon his observation during the inter- 
view to judge the presence or absence of the remaining qualities. 
In order to make sure that he will look for all these qualities in 
each applicant and that he will make real discriminations, he 
should embody the qualities in a rating scale. A rating scale is 
simply an aid in systematically analyzing and recording opinions 
about the applicant interviewed. It is also the only rapid and 
safe method so far developed which enables the interviewer to 
remember his first opinions about an applicant. Out of its experi- 
ence with rating scales the Bureau recommends a graphic scale 
such as the one shown below. Each company, of course, must 
determine what items shall be used on the scale, but the graphic 
form will probably give better results than any other.! 


JUDGMENT BLANK 
For Recording Interview with the Prospective......... 


O26) aha) 6 4.16) Ss) w 6-0. s) ie) 0) who Ve OUR 


Salesman (Business or Company) 
Prospective Salesman............... Wate of Interview.......-......06 
(District........ 0... ce eee ee eee eee . Interviewer 


Keep this blank before you for guidance in interviewing the applicant. 
Do not make any notations on it during the interview, but fill it in com- 
pletely as soon as possible after the interview is over. 

1 Paterson, Donatp G., “The Scott Company Graphic Rating Scale,” 
Journal of Personnel Research, vol. I, nos. 8 and 9. 

Freyp, Max, “The Graphic Rating Scale,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, vol. XIV, pp. 83-102, 1923. 
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Directions: The following questions ask for your judgment of the 
prospective salesman on a number of different points. Before attempting 
to record your opinion on any item read and consider carefully all the descrip- 
tive statements under the line to the right of each question. In making 
each decision take into account your entire knowledge of the man, based on 
the interview, study of his personal history, and recommendations of others. 

Indicate your opinion on each quality by making a cross (X) on the line, 
just where you think it ought to be. For example, if in Quality 1 you think 
the prospective salesman is a little lower than indicated by the statement 
“appearance satisfactory,” but not quite low enough to be recorded “gives 
somewhat unfavorable impression,” then put the cross on the line somewhere 
between these two points. 


1. How does his appearance impress you, especially his facial expression, 
physique, carriage, and neatness? 


Creates fine Good Appearance Givessome- Makes a poor 
impression appearance satisfactory what unfavor- appearance 
able impression 


2. How do applicant’s manners impress you? 


Cultivated, Agreeable Unnoticed Awkward, ill Rough and 
pleasing at ease grating 


3. How would you describe the applicant’s voice? 


Diasgreeable Weak Unnoticed Agreeable Pleasing 

4. Does applicant return your gaze steadily? Does he look you in the eye? 
Eyes shift Gaze somewhat Usually returns Gaze never wavers 
continually uneasy gaze 

5. To what extent does the applicant participate in the conversation during 

interviews? 
Tends to take a Initiates some Fairly responsive Hardly more than 
leading part points of discus- answers questions 
cussion 


6. Has he a good command of language? Does he use good English? 


Talks easily; uses wide Sometimes at loss for Limited vocabulary; 
vocabulary perfectly words—makes common uses bad grammar 
errors 
7. How familiar is applicant with current history and modern business 
problems? 


Widely read. Familiar with Remembers hav- Ignorant of cur- 
Broad grasp of some fields of ing heard about _rent topics and 
problems activity this or that business methods 
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8. What is your opinion of his character and integrity? 


Absolutely Character Character as Character Character 
trustworthy high good as gen- somewhat possibly 
eral average doubtful unreliable 


9. What degree of determination does he seem to possess? 


Strong deter- Shows grit Shows some Issomewhat Gives up in 


mination in determina- easily dis- face of diffi- 
spite of tion couraged culties 
difficulties 


10. Does he give evidence of initiative? Has he ever started and carried 
through anything on his own responsibility? 


Strikes out for himself Shows some originality Waits to be directed 
11. What degree of imagination does he seem to possess? 


Sluggish imagination Originates some ideas__- Full of ideas 
12. Does applicant have mechanical aptitude? 


Dislikes working with Indifferent to machin- Enjoys making things. 
tools; not interested in ery—knows how to use Handy with tools 
machinery ; tools 


13. How hard do you believe he will work at selling? 


May loaf on Willtend to Will be satis- Will work Will be con- 
the job take things factory systemati- sistent, hard 
fairly easy worker cally worker 


14, Estimate amount of business you think applicant will produce during 
his first year. 


$200,000 or $100,000 $50,000 $25,000 $10,000 or 
more less 


(Amounts to correspond to type of business) 
REMARKS: 


The main features of this form are: 


1, It calls attention to specific, important points about a man, which the 
interviewer wants to look for in the interview. The essential points 
developed in the interview are brought to a focus by this blank. 

2. It covers a wide range of points, thus helping to prevent the forming 
of “snap judgments”’ or prejudices on the basis of one or two characteristics 
of the applicant. In this way it is an aid to fairness and thoroughness. 

3. It furnishes a definite record of the interview, which can be retained as 
a faithful representation of the prospective salesman. As a definite record, 
it makes possible the comparing and the combining of two or more men’s 
judgments. It also enables the interviewer to compare two or more appli- 
cants with each other. 
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4. It shows up the applicant’s strong and weak points. If he is taken on 
by the company, particular aid can be given him in the features or points 
in which he seems to “fall down.” 


How the Blank Is Arranged.—The blank affords a method of 
grading the prospective salesman on each of several important 
traits or qualifications. In filling out the items on the blank 
immediately after his interview with an applicant, the interviewer 
can weigh the main characteristics and record them exactly. 
The value of the blank depends largely on the keenness of observa- 
tion of the person using it; the better the interviewer the more 
successful will be the ratings. After an interviewer has used it 
. with fifty or a hundred men and has checked his judgment against 
their success in the field, he is then in a position to rate himself as 
an interviewer. 

The blank is self-explanatory. Questions are asked upon 
fourteen, or more, different traits or characteristics. Beneath 
each question is a line representing, from one end to the other, 
different degrees or stages in the possession of the trait. The 
most favorable possession of the trait isrepresented at one extreme 
and the most unfavorable at the other extreme. Beloweach line 
are words describing different standings in the trait. For 
instance, the question, ‘‘How would you describe the applicant’s 
voice?” is followed by a line under which are found words indicat- 
ing five possibilities in voice quality ranging from ‘‘ Disagreeable”’ 
to ‘‘Pleasing.” ‘The interviewer places an “X” on each line 
at the place which he thinks indicates how high the prospective 
salesman stands in that particular trait. 

A Possible Scoring Method.—To check up the relative value 
of different interviewers, it is possible to score the different items 
on the blanks and to secure a total score by adding together the 
single scores. This scoring enables one to treat statistically the 
opinions of the interviewer and the later success of the applicants. 
So far no proof has been advanced that specific characteristics 
are measured by the rating method.1 This is the method: Each 
line is five inches long. It can be assigned a value of ten units, — 
with a half-inch to each unit. An “X”’ at the favorable extreme 
of the line would thus mean a score of ten units; and ‘‘X”’ at the 


1 Ruag, H. O., “Is the Rating of Human Character Practical?” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, November—February, 1921. 
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opposite extreme would score one unit; and an “X” located 
234 inches from the favorable extreme would score six, ete.. The 
highest possible total score on the blank would be 140. (If 
this scoring method is used, it must be noted that in some traits 
on the scale, as illustrated above, the favorable extreme is repre- 
sented at the right-hand end and in other traits it is located at 
the left. The purpose of this arrangement is simply to prevent 
automatic checking straight down one side of the sheet, if the 
interviewer has received a generally favorable or unfavorable 
impression. ) 

A Form Letter for Securing References.—The references which 
are furnished by the man who desires a selling position are usually 
followed up by the sales manager as a matter of routine. Some 
companies have tried out different form letters and selected the 
one which secured the best results. The Bureau has sought to 
standardize a letter to former employers, on the basis of the 
experience of several companies and by direct experiment (see 
Form A and Form B). 


THE A. B. C. COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


March 1, 1923. 
John Doe and Company, 
260 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Attention of Mr. T. M. Pitt. 
Gentlemen: 


Mr. Wallace H. Smith of 582 Newark Ave., Jersey City, is applying to us 
for a selling position and refers us to you. To assist him in getting properly 
placed will you kindly answer the questions on the attached sheet? An 
addressed envelope is enclosed for your reply. 

You realize that it will be to Mr. Smith’s disadvantage to be appointed to 
this position if he is not fitted to succeed init. In order that he may have 
every consideration we trust you will give the questions your prompt and 
thoughtful attention. 

Yours very truly, 
Richard Roe, 
Sales Manager. 
Encl. 


Form A.—Model letter to former employer. 
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Please return to: 


Your answer to each question may be indicated by a cross (X) placed in 
the appropriate brackets. 
1. Mr states that he was in 
your employ as from 
1927060 192 
Does this correspond to your record? Yes ( ). No ( Ne 
2. He states that he left because 


Is this an adequate statement? Yes(  ). No(_ ). 
3. He stated that he received (in salary or commissions) 
per 
Is this correct? Yes ( )en Nor( )E 
If not correct, how much did he receive? 
4, Were you personally acquainted with him and his work? Yes (_ ). 
No ( ye 
5. Was he always honest in financial dealings? Yes ( ). No ( E 


VERY VERY 
Goop Goop AvERAGE Poor Poor 


6. How do you rate his indus- 


7. How do you rate his per- 
sonal habits and con- 


CUCE Tee ce cee nee. ( j ieee ¢ Vinee ae oak @ ) 
8. How do you rate his fitness 

for a selling position with 

our organization?....... ¢ eal =e ile ie yo’ ) 


9. Would you be willing to re-employ him? Yes ( JaeNOnt ye 


DignatUres cyte < sical ois eluent Ie 


We shall appreciate any additional information that may assist us to 
judge the applicant’s fitness for the position. The reverse page is left blank 
for your statement of such information. 


Form B.—Return sheet. 


The “Letter to Former Employer” and the ‘‘ Return Sheet” 
which is to be enclosed with the letter, are the results of these 
studies. ‘The chief desirable features of the two forms are: 


1. The letter draws a high percentage of replies. 
2. The replies deal with definite, worthwhile points. 
3. The method is simple and easy to use. 


The letter is worded for sending to a former employer, but 
adaptations can readily be made to make it serviceable for writ- 
ing to former teachers, officials, business acquaintances or others. 
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It is recommended that the letter be typed with a personal 
address on company stationery, and that it be laid on top of the . 
“Return sheet.’? The latter requires that several items about 
the applicant shall be filled in by the company before sending it 
to the person serving as a reference. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope is to be enclosed for the reply. 

The Final Interview.—In closing with an applicant, the inter- 
viewer should have the filled blanks thus far discussed at hand. 
Other data which should ordinarily be considered also, are dis- 
cussed in the chapters which follow this. The final interview 
(and the situation is most unusual in which a man is hired at the 
first interview) should bring to a focus all facts collected by the 
company concerning the applicant. The applicant has pre- 
sumably been properly informed of the nature of the position for 
which he is applying. Numbers of companies have spent much 
time and money on gathering and arranging materials to inform 
the applicant. Much more effort has often been spent on this 
phase than on informing themselves about the applicant. 

A typical procedure, though perhaps more systematic than 
ordinarily used, is quoted in part from the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company’s methods of interviewing.!. The 
details here given are much revised at the present time and the 
method is much improved. 


For a number of years the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company has sent representatives to the various technical schools of the 
country for the purpose of interviewing young men who may be inter- 
ested in entering its organization. On account of the nature of the 
business very many of the positions in the engineering, commercial, and 
manufacturing departments, must of necessity, be filled by those who 
have had a technical training. Representatives from the educational 
department visit approximately one hundred technical schools during 
the early spring months for the purpose of interviewing seniors. A per- 
sonal interview is in general considered advisable: first, to give the young 
engineer some idea of our work and organization; second, as a means of 
selection. The problems associated with the selection of technical 
graduates can naturally be classified under the heads “Contact” and 
“Interview.” 

1 Coumr, C. S. “Problems of Interviewing.” From reprint of proceedings 
of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Board of Cooperating Members of 
the Bureau of Personnel Research, May 27, 1920. 
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A preliminary contact with the technical schools must first be 
established. The faculty members should be made acquainted with 
the method which the company uses in selecting and training men for 
its various positions and, to some extent, they should be informed as to 
the various lines of work offered and the opportunity for advancement 
along each line. 

Scouts, selected from the recent graduates of the larger schools, are 
sent out to bring back information regarding the members of the gradu- 
ating classes. This is done to enable the interviewer later on to cover 
the ground thoroughly in the hmited time which he can spend at each 
school. An announcement of the date on which the company represen- 
_ tative will visit the school for the purpose of interesting seniors is made a 
week or 10 days in advance of the visit. 

In the majority of the technical schools the interviewer is given an 
opportunity briefly to present his proposition to members of the senior 
class. Headquarters for interviewing are established in one of the 
classrooms, and those interested are assigned a definite time for interview 
in order to cause the least possible interference with the regular school 
work. 

One of the first problems is to come in contact with the right man. 
We are not interested in meeting every senior in the class but would like 
to make a favorable impression with those students who have the 
proper characteristics to enter successfully a large organization and who 
will perhaps ultimately wish to make themselves a part of the 
organization. 

During the interview the applicant is made to feel at ease and should 
be as free as possible to express himself naturally. The first part of the 
interview is often given up to getting acquainted and forming a cordial 
relationship so that the applicant will forget that he is being interviewed 
and will be spcntaneous and natural. The line along which the inter- 
view is directed makes little difference. It may be that the applicant is 
interested in athletics, certain phases of the school work, or outside 
activities. Any one of these may be made the basis of a discussion which 
will indicate the way the student’s mind operates, what kind of experi- 
ence he has gone through in his early life, his attitude toward. himself 
and others, etc. 

It is seldom necessary to question the individual directly regarding 
technical matters as the requirements of the school, in general, take care 
of this phase. 

Personal characteristics are very carefully observed for, after all, the 
individual makes good or loses out in industry, to a great extent, not so 
much on what he knows as on his ability to deal successfully with other 
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people. Attitude is a very important matter to be considered during 
the interview—the attitude of the interviewer and the attitude of the 
one being interviewed. Several years back the interviewer was in the 
position of a buyer, selecting from those who applied, the men who most 
nearly filled the requirements. Since the war, the interviewer has been 
in the position of a seller. With this attitude the matter of selection 
has not been studied as carefully as it was previously, the other phase of 
presenting the job having been given greater emphasis. The change in 
attitude which has been brought about by the increased number of jobs 
as compared with the number of available men, constitutes one of the 
largest problems in interviewing today. At the same time it gives the 
student a start on his engineering career which cannot help but prove 
disadvantageous later on. 

The student’s interests are fundamental. The man who has not, 
up to 21 years of age, developed a certain interest in mechanics or 
scientific matters will probably not develop this interest later on. A 
study of the early activities of the individual with a view of determining 
his fundamental interests is a very valuable aid to vocational guidance. 

Several years ago an Interviewer’s Scale was prepared through the 
cooperation of this Bureau. We have been criticized at times for 
attempting to use a rating scale for interviewing new men, on the ground 
that the interviewer cannot form a sufficient contact to act as a basis for 
judgment. However, we feel that a definite scale is more valuable than 
no guide at all. If judgments must be made without longer contact, it 
is better to subdivide them and to evaluate these various divisions. 

During the next year our rating scale will be revised to some extent, 
following certain recommendations that have been made after an 
investigation by Mr. Moore of this Bureau. 

The physical qualities are fairly easy to determine as compared with 
the others. Health, poise, voice, and mannerisms can be determined 
rather quickly. In judging intelligence, we attempt to determine how 
keen the man is in formulating his own opinions regarding current 
matters. For instance, if we find an interest in railway work, we would 
lead our conversation in the direction of present-day railway problems 
to determine whether or not the applicant is really thinking beyond the 
textbook and whether he realizes some of the railway problems which 
our nation confronts. In considering leadership, we are interested 
primarily in the applicant’s connection with outside activities, whether 
he has been selected by others to head up a banquet committee 
or to act as manager of the baseball team, or has taken the initiative 
in organizing other activities. Judgment as to personal qualities 
depends to a very great extent upon the personality of the interviewer. 
If he has in mind the types of personality which have made good in the 
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organization, he is in a much better position to judge the applicant than 
if he lacks this information. 

The majority of technical graduates do not know the kind of industrial 
work for which they are best qualified. This is due to a lack of facts on 
their part. We have found that if we provide the student with facts 
regarding various lines of engineering activities, he himself is the best 
judge as to the work he should follow. In the long run this method of 
selection seems to be fundamentally correct, due to the fact that if the 
individual’s choice is influenced too greatly from the outside he will 
probably feel later on that he might have been more successful along 
some other line of his own choice. Such mental attitude often stands 
in the way of his own best interest. 

Following the interview a decision is made immediately: first, as to 
whether or not we will accept the individual for work with our company; 
second, as to the field into which he would probably best fit. A memo- 
randum is then made as to what agreement, if any, was entered into 
between the individual and the interviewer. 


Termination Blank.—Although the use of blanks for salesmen 
entering a company’s service is almost universal, very seldom is a 
blank filled out for salesmen leaving the company’s service. If 
one is used it consists of a very few questions. Yet if the taking 
on of new men is important, the losing of old men is at least 
equally important, and a careful record of the conditions and 
reasons leading to a salesman’s departure is desirable for all 
phases of sales personnel work. The accompanying blank is sug- 
gested for use in connection with each salesman leaving the 
company. 

Branch Office Reporting 
TERMINATION RECORD 
(To be filled out for each salesman leaving the company) 


Shiksnnchts Nh 


Date of Contract_______________Date of Termination 
Salesman’s production during each of his last six months: 
First month $____——_Second month $______Third month $ 


Fourth month $—_____ Fifth month $—_______Sixth month $ 
Territory ——_—__ Wass it city ( ), country ( ), or small town ( )? 
1. Did salesman resign voluntarily ( ) or at request of Branch Manager 
(ae is 


2. Was salesman earning a living at selling? Yes ( ). No ( ). 
8. Was termination caused by death, old age, ill health, marriage, or 
removal from locality? Yes ( anno. ( ). If yes, which? 
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4. Was salesman undesirable for such reasons as: financial irregularity, 
conduct, disloyalty, or other weakness of character? Yes (oe 
No(_ ). If yes, which? 
5. Was he a graduate of any company training course? Yes ( ye 
No ( ). Ifso, which? 
6. On the average, how many hours per day did salesman work?. 
7. How many times during his last two months of active work did you or 
supervisors accompany him in his sales work ?________da ys. 
8. Is salesman indebted? Yes ( ). No( ). If so, for how much? 
os 
9. What is his general financial condition? Serious debts ( ); slightly 
in debt ( ); just clear ( ); moderate ( ); well fixed ( ye 
10. Has all outstanding business been settled, so that bond can be cancelled? 
Yes ( ). No. ( Me 
11. State the line of work he has taken up: 
Former occupation, namely. 
New occupation, namely. 
Salesman for another company, namely. 
12. Would you re-employ him? Yes ( ). No ( ). 


ANALYSIS OF TERMINATION CAUSES 


Indicate your answer to each question below by making a cross (X) on the 
line just where you think it ought to be. For example: in question one, 
if the salesman’s appearance did not quite justify a cross at “Created fine 
impression,” but was a little better than would be indicated by ‘‘Good 
appearance,” put the cross on the line somewhere between these two places. 


1. How were prospects impressed by salesman’s appearance (as shown by 
facial expression, physique, neatness and manners) ? 


Created fine Made a good Often made an Made a poor 
impression appearance unfavorable im- appearance 
pression 


2. Did salesman impress prospects by his sincerity? 


Left distrust Seemed to Usually created All he said was 
as to his exaggerate confidence taken at face value 
sincerity 


3. What was salesman’s attitude towards supervision or suggestions? 
a a 
Sought for Welcomed sug- Indifferent to Objected to 
suggestions gestions when suggestions supervision 
and help offered 
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4. How successful was he in developing business? Did he strike out for 


himself? 
ee 
Waited to be Often ran short Usually well Had exceptional 
directed. Had of leads supplied with “nose’”’ for pros- 
to be told prospects pects 
5. To what extent did he plan his interviews and study his prospects? 
ee eee ee ee ee Te Le 
Made careful Used informa- Made slight Interviewed with- 
preparation tion readily preparation out preparation 


available 
6. How well did he know the Company’s products? 


Had thorough Quite well Often relied on Had scant infor- 
knowledge informed manuals or rate mation. Made 
book blunders 
7. How did he like meeting and persuading people? 
Strong dislike Showed some Took it as a Enjoyed soliciting 
for soliciting aversion matter of course 
8. How hard did he work at selling? 
Loafed on the Tended totake § Worked system- Was a consistent, 
job things rather easy atically hard worker 


9. What was the attitude of salesman’s wife or family? 


Enthusiastic Favorable Did not encour- Antagonistic 
age or cooperate 


Uses of the “Termination Record.’”’—The main functions of a 
blank of this nature are as follows: 

1. To keep record of the number and character of the losses 
from the company sales force or the district field force. 

2. To furnish an analysis of the causes of turnover in the sales 
force. From such an analysis will grow suggestions for ¢mproving 
selection so as to reduce the number of men who fail, and ideas 
for improving the process of “‘breaking in”’ salesmen or support 
ing them in their efforts. The comparative analysis of different 
districts will be a useful measure of district work for the home 
office. 

3. To serve as a permanent record of the individual who leaves 
the company. In going to some other company or business, he 
is likely to use the sales manager as a reference, and the Termina- 
tion Record will furnish convenient and accurate information 
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about the man. If at a later date the former salesman wishes 
to renew his contract with the company, this record will show 
clearly whether he is desirable. 

Arrangement of This Blank.—The Termination Record has been 
arranged in two parts, one on each side of the page. On the first 
side, the main facts about the departing salesman are summarized 
—many of them specific ‘‘yes”’ and “no” questions. On the 
reverse side are given some leading suggestions for analyzing the 
real cause of the salesman’s departure. Was he naturally unfit 
in some way? Was he lazy? Did he reject suggestions? ‘The 
main possibilities with respect to these and other points are 
presented in a Rating Scale which provides for exact tabulation 
(as in the Judgment Blank). 

When the district office or the general office has accumulated 
a number of ‘‘ Termination Records”’ from the sales force, a general 
picture of the causes of losses can be made and used for future 
guidance. We have presented methods and procedures in a 
previous chapter, under our study of turnover and in connection 
with the treatment of the interviewer’s rating scale in this chapter. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MEASURES OF SUCCESSFUL SELECTION 


In the previous chapter was discussed the checking up of inter- 
view judgments of sales managers by keeping records which 
enable a comparison to be made between those judgments and 

‘the achievements of the individuals on whom judgments were 
made. The chapter also gave an illustration to show how the 
application blank could be statistically treated. 

Testing Personal History Items.—Every sales organization 
makes use of some sort of application blank for salesmen. It 
may contain a few simple matters such as age, marital status, 
previous experience and education, or it may have hundreds of 
items. Such blanks are usually the product of what some partic- 
ular sales manager thinks he wants to know about an applicant, 
rather than the result of careful investigation of the significance 
of various items of information. A standardized program of 
selection demands that each item on the application blank shall 
have some value, some demonstrable significance in separating 
good sales material from poor. Likewise every item of informa- 
tion gathered, whether in regard to mental characteristics, 
interests, or character, must prove its usefulness in separating 
the wheat from the chaff. 

It is necessary, of course, to have some standards of efficiency 
by which to measure the success or failure of the members of a 
sales force—such standards as were discussed in an earlier chapter. 
By comparing the facts about applicants with their later records 
as salesmen, we can discover with scientific accuracy the 
importance of each particular fact. Since the application form 
is so universal, it is important to bring together in one place as 
much of the data as possible that relates to the significance of the 
various items. Some prevalent beliefs will be shown to have 
foundation in fact; most of them are of little value in distinguish- 


ing a sales type from the great mass of workers. 
215 
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Significance of Personal History Facts about Superior Salesman.* 
Every sales manager who has anything to do with the selection 
of salesmen thinks it important to know a number of personal 
facts about each applicant for a position on the sales force. 
Through a personal interview or by the use of an application 
blank, he secures information about the applicant’s age, national- 
ity, height, weight, education, marital status, etc. He considers 
such data important, and in many cases he may place a great 
deal of dependence upon one or another of these facts. Because 
of personal experience or because of some private theory about 
the relationship of some factor to successful selling, he may have 
evolved a system of judging men which he invariably follows. 
One sales manager may place great emphasis upon the applicant’s 
physical appearance, another may insist that the applicant be 
married, or that he be of a certain age, or that he must have had a 
particular type of selling experience. 

All such qualifications may or may not be significant. At 
the present time there are few data on record covering any of 
these factors. Sales managers have been content to base their 
judgments of men on personal estimates and have not taken the 
trouble to find out, by statistical evaluation, the actual signifi- 
cance of each item of personal history. Interest in the matter, 
however, is great. And a few scattered companies, where the 
research point of view has been adopted, are beginning to collect 
data for analysis, in order to get real facts upon which to build a 
selection program. 

Recently data were collected concerning some physical and 
personal history characteristics of a relatively large group of 
highly successful salesmen. Each of thirty-eight sales managers, 
of nationally known sales organizations, contributed a series of 
facts concerning his four most successful salesmen. As a result 
we have reliable information concerning the characteristics of 
152 salesmen who may be considered the cream of the country’s 
sales force. In order to make the study still more useful, com- 
parisons are made with groups of superior salesmen employed 
by particular companies. No attempt is made to do more than 
suggest possible interpretations. Such conclusions as are drawn, 


1 Kunacy, H. G. “Some of the Characteristics of Successful Salesmen,” 
Printers’ Ink, Mar. 29, 1923. Reprinted by permission. 
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furthermore, will have no specific application nor any direct 
significance for a particular line of selling. 

The Significance of Age.—Age as a factor in selling success has 
long been a point of great interest to sales managers. Are the 
“star”? producers young in years or are they the old, seasoned 
veterans? Do salesmen reach the peak of their selling ability 
early, or after long years of struggle and hard knocks? What is 
the most favorable range? Table XVIII furnishes some interest- 
ing figures. 


Taste XVIII.—Comparison or Suppriorn SALESMEN IN Various LINES 
; AccorDING TO AGzE—IN PrrcenTAGEs! 


on Mixed Insurance Routine House-to- 
8 group group group house group 
20-24 0.6 1.3 0.0 5.0 
25-29 10.6 4.0 2a) 35.0 
30-34 21.0 18.0 32.6 30.0 
35-39 25.0 18.7 PPO 15.0 
40-44 P| 0 24.0 10.5 5.0 
45-49 11.2 ie 6.3 5.0 
50-54 5.9 10.0 
55-59 2.6 8.0 6.3 5.0 
60- 1.3 Cou 


1 The average age of the technical products group, 46 cases, not shown in table, at time 
of employment by the company, was 26 years. Their average length of service is 8.4 years. 
Therefore the median age of the group is approximately 34.4 years. 

Median age, mixed group—38.56 years. Median age, routine group—34.2 years. 
Median age, life insurance group—41.0 years. Median age, house-to-house group—32.0 
years. 


Here, in addition to age figures for our mixed group of 152 
superior salesmen, are distributions for superior salesmen in 
three particular lines—insurance salesmen, retail salesmen 
(routine selling to retail dealers), and electric-appliance salesmen, 
who make sales by house-to-house demonstrations. A fourth 
group, selling mechanical goods, heating equipment, etc., fur- 
nishes an average not directly calculable. The insurance group 
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is a composite of superior salesmen—those who sell $250,000 or 
more of insurance per year—taken from several companies. 
(Data on insurance group are taken from an unpublished study 
by Miss Grace Manson of the Bureau, in which she investigated 
the significance of personal history items of 4,500 salesmen.) 
Each of the other groups is composed of the upper 10 to 25 per 
cent of salesmen employed by a particular company. 

Examination of the table shows that, of our mixed group, 
relatively few salesmen—slightly over 11 per cent—become big 
producers before they are thirty years old; and a still smaller 
number—about 7 per cent—remain in the superior group after 
they have passed the age of 50. One hundred three, or 68 
per cent, are between 30 and 45 years of age. The median age 
of the mixed group is 38.56 years. In a sense this represents a 
composite of all superior salesmen, and indicates that, on the 
whole, good salesmen come to the zenith of their productive power 
when they are about 38 years old. A comparison of this figure 
with averages from particular companies, however, shows some 
interesting variations. 

From other sources have been gathered scattered bits of infor- 
mation as to the significance of age. Anadding machine company 
discovered that the average age of its ‘“‘A”’ salesmen is 36.66 years, 
while the average for its ““D’’ men, the poorest producers, is 
29.48 years. An advertising service organization found that a 
majority of its real producers are between the ages of 36 and 40. 
A man who is over 50 years of age has little chance of becoming a 
success in that company. A particular life insurance company’s 
records show that salesmen between the ages of 31 and 40 pro- 
duce almost three times as much business as do salesmen under 
26 years of age, and more than twice as much as do salesmen 
over 40 years of age. 

Height.—A few sales executives have given some attention to 
the stature of salesmen as a factor in their success or failure. One 
sales manager has seriously attempted to recruit a sales force 
composed entirely of men 6 feet or more in height. He believes 
that a tall man has an advantage in a sales interview. The fact 
that the salesman towers above the prospect tends to give him 
confidence and to make the prospect submissive—though per- 
haps unconsciously so! Perhaps salesmen for overalls, if they 
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wore the garments themselves, might well be unusually tall, in 
order to get more attention, but our figures indicate that for 
ordinary sales work unusual height is not an advantage. Table 
XIX gives figures which indicate the true importance of stature. 


TaBLE XIX.—Comparison or Superior SALESMEN IN Various LINES 
AccorDING TO HrIGHT—IN PERCENTAGES! 


Insur- | Housé-to- | Technical U.S. 


Height mae ance house products Army 
group group group recruits 

Below 5ft. 3 in. 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 3.4 

5 ft. 3 in. 0.7 0.6 0.0 0.0 3.6 

5 ft. 4 in. 0.7 2.6 0.0 2.2 6.0 

6 fit. -5 in. 2.0 2.6 14.3 2.2 9.4 

5 ft. 6 in. 5.4 5.9 0.0 6.5 12.7 

5 ft. 7 in. 12.9 11.6 0.0 13.0 14.7 

5 ft. 8 in. 19.0 19.0 28.6 BEC 14.9 

5 ft. 9 in. 15.0 16.2 14.3 17.4 12.7 

5 ft. 10 in. 18.4 15.0 23.8 13.0 9.6 

5 ft. 11 in. 12.2 9.1 4.8 6.5 6.3 

6 ft. Oin. 9.6 10.4 9.6 10.8 3.6 

6 ft. lin. 1.4 waren 4.8 2.2 1.8 

6 ft. 2 in. 2.0 6.4 0.0 2.2 0.7 

6 ft. 3 in. 0.0 0.0 2.2 0.3 
Over 6ft. 3 in. 0.7 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Number in group... 147 153 21 46 1,000,000 

1 Figures not available for routine group. 

Mredian! height, Mixed GTOUPs jo does ci else ele wele Bie ole wicies «neil sieie ese 5 feet 9.6 inches 
Median height, insurance group.........-..+++++++++ 5 feet 9.5 inches 
Median height, house-to-house salesmen..............2-++sseeeeseee 5 feet 9.5 inches 
Median height, technical products salesmen 5 feet 9.3 inches 


Mean height, U, S. Army recruits.......sssereresereee reer eeeeeeee 5 feet 7.5 inches 
(The ‘‘mean” height of army recruits is comparable to the medians of the other groups 
because with such a large number of individuals the mean and median of the group would be 


almost exactly the same.) 


Table XIX shows that 126 of 147 superior salesmen—mixed 
group—or 87 per cent, are between 5 feet 7 inches and 6 feet 1 
inch in height. Only 4 per cent are taller than 6 feet, while 
slightly more than 8 per cent are shorter than 5feet 7inches. The 
median height of the group is 5 feet 9.6 inches. That this figure 
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is representative of all superior sales groups is suggested by the 
fact that the medians of the other three sales groups are almost 
exactly the same figure. 

Corroborative evidence is available from one or two sources. 
The advertising service company referred to (which we will 
hereafter call Company X) has discovered that a height of 5 
feet 10 inches or over is favorable to selling success. A large 
life insurance company found that the average monthly sales of 
salesmen under 5 feet 9 inches in height were $740, while the 
average sales of those over 5 feet 9 inches were $1,165. 

Weight—Weight seems to be a factor of as much significance 
as height or age. ‘Table XX shows the distribution of the various 
groups according to weight, and indicates that good salesmen are 
also good physical specimens, if weight may be used as a criterion. 


TaBLE XX.—ComMPARISON OF SUPERIOR SALESMEN IN VARIOUS LINES 
AccoRDING TO WEIGHT—IN PERCENTAGES? 


Weight, Mixed Houseto7 | Oe 
pounds group house group prodpe= Arey, 
group recruits 
110-119 0.6 0.0 0.0 8.3 
120-129 1.3 4.8 2.2 17.1 
130-139 7.2 4.8 13.0 23.8 
140-149 9.1 19.1 10.8 21.7 
150-159 10.4 33.4 15:2 14.5 
160-169 21.7 14.3 8.7 7.9 
170-179 23.6 9.6 2127 3.6 
180-189 9.1 4.8 8.7 1.6 
190-199 aes 4.8 6.5 0.8 
200-209 3.9 4.8 8.7 0.5! 
210-219 1.3 0.0 4.4 0.0 
220-229 2.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 
230-239 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
240-249 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
250- 0.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Number in group. 152 21 46 1, 000, 000 


a 
1200 pounds and over. 
2 Figures for insurance and routine groups not available. 
Median weight, mixed group—169.7 pounds. 
Median weight, house-to-house-group—158.0 pounds. 
Median weight, technical group—169.0 pounds. 
Mean weight, U. S. Army recruits (one million men)—141.54 pounds. 
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Giving attention first to our mixed group, we find that less 

than 2 per cent of these super-salesmen are under 140 pounds in 
weight; less than 8 per cent weigh over 200 pounds; 45 per cent 
are concentrated between 160 and 180 pounds; the median is 
found to be almost exactly 170 pounds. Comparison of our 
various sales groups with respect to weight is limited because 
figures are lacking for two groups. (“ Weight’ was excluded 
from the insurance investigation because an official of one com- 
pany objected. He had some agents who were sensitive about 
their obesity and he did not want them to be embarrassed by a 
request for information on the subject.) 
. Weight which is above the average of the general population, 
especially when accompanied by above average height, is 
probably favorable to success in selling. Company X found an 
unusually large proportion of heavyweights among the successes, 
and an unusually small proportion of heavyweights among the 
failures. The insurance company reports that men between 140 
and 180 pounds in weight average higher in monthly production 
than those who are below or above these limits. 

Selling Expertence——Unfortunately our information on selling 
experience is not complete, but some few facts and comparisons 
can be discovered. Table XXI shows the distribution of our 
general group for total selling experience and of three other groups 
for experience with individual companies. 

It will be noted first that all except seven of the mixed group 
have been selling for 4 years or more. After 20 or 21 years, 
however, the number of big producers falls off almost entirely, 
though a few veterans go on for another 10 years or more. Only 
11 per cent last beyond the 21-year barrier. 

When we come to consider the selling experience of particular 
sales groups, no absolute comparisons are possible because the 
records furnished figures on “length of service” with the partic- 
ular company only, but some relative comparisons of unusual 
interest may be made. Whereas the general group has a median 
selling experience of 12.6 years, the life insurance salesmen have 
a median experience of only 6.5 years. This latter figure refers 
to experience selling life insurance only, but the average previous 
selling experience of the insurance group, which is only 1.6 years, 
brings the figure to only slightly more than 8 years. We still 
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have a difference of more than 4 years. Furthermore, almost 
95 per cent of life insurance men are concentrated below ten years 
of experience, while only 30 per cent of the mixed group are 
included below that limit. Keeping in mind previous selling 
experience, we have only 8 per cent of life insurance men lasting 
beyond the 10-year barrier. 


Tasnite XXI.—Comparison or SupERIOR SALESMEN IN Various LINES 
AccorDING TO SELLING EXPERIENCE—IN PERCENTAGES 


Technical 
; Insurance House-to- 
Years Mixed group 2 >| products 
group house group 

group 

0-1 1.4 5.9 40 2.3 

2-3 3.5 13.8 60 13.6 

4-5 9.0 23.1 22.6 

6-7 7.6 36.8 11.3 

8-9 9.0 13.9 16.0 

10-11 13.2 18.2 

12-13 9h 0.0 

14-15 12.5 6.8 

16-17 0.7 iy} 4.6 

18-19 6.9 6.4 2.3 

20-21 15.3 2.3 
22-23 1.4 
24-25 3.5 
26-27 0.7 
28-29 0.7 
30-31 2.0 
Over. SL ees ena: 2.7 

Total in group... . 144 152 25 44 


1 These figures are for total life insurance selling experience only. Total selling experience 
was not available. 
2 These figures are for selling experience with this company only. 
Figures for routine group were not available. 
Median selling experience, mixed group—12.6 years. 
Median selling experience, insurance group—6.5 years. 
Median selling experience, house-to-house group—1.3 years. 
Median selling experience, technical group—7.0 years. 


In the technical group a greater longevity is apparent, though 
it 1s more apparent than real. These salesmen had, on the 
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average, previous selling experience amounting to 1.25 years. 
This, added to their median selling experience for this company, 
gives them a final average of 8.25 years, which is only slightly 
above the median for insurance salesmen. There are a few long- 
lived salesmen in the group, but 84 per cent have had a total 
sales experience of less than 12 years. 

The Importance of Schooling—The importance of schooling 
is another moot point as it concerns ability to sell. Of course no 
one qualification can really be set apart and considered separately; 
it is the combination of qualifications which counts. Cases are 
continually appearing in which some salesman who ‘never 
finished the eighth grade” consistently heads the quota sheet 
for his company. Other cases, much more numerous, make 
known the fact that college men, even honor graduates, have 
made dismal failures at selling. 

Table XXII shows that a majority of our general group of 
salesmen did not graduate from college. Twenty-six per cent 
stopped school upon graduation from the eighth grade, while 39 
went on through high school. Counting in the 8.6 per cent who 
are ‘‘self-educated,”’ we have 73.5 per cent who are not college 
men. But it is also true that 65 per cent of the group have a 
high school education or better. 


TaBLeE XXII.—Comparison or SUPERIOR SALESMEN IN VARIOUS LINES 
ACCORDING TO EDUCATION—IN PERCENTAGES 


Mixed Insur- Reutine House-to- | Technical 
Education eroun ance cane house products 
group group group 
Less than 8 grades....} 8.6! TORO Ness sr Salle Curate 2 4.6 
8 grades and less than 
D2 pitis cts acottevey Bus as 26.5 34.2 23.3 28.6 61.3 
12 years and less than 
NGPrete te ese AGis.s | | oo 37.5 54.6 47 .6 34.1 
16 years and over..... 26.5 iNet 22.1 23.8 0.0 
Number in group..... 151 152 86 21 44 


SSeS 
1 Many of these men were described as self-educated. : 
Some of them, of course, may have achieved the equivalent of a college education. 
2 Records on these men were not detailed enough to show less than 8 grades of schooling. 
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Comparisons of our general group of superior salesmen with 
other sales groups show that schooling is a variable factor. Only 
10 per cent of the insurance salesmen have had less than an 
eighth grade education, but only 17.7 per cent are college gradu- 
ates. The remaining 72 per cent are distributed between one 
year of high school training and four years of college. Routine 
salesmen include a very large percentage of high school graduates 
—54.6—and a slightly larger percentage of college graduates. 
Practically the same is true for high-caliber house-to-house sales- 
men. The figure 47.6 per cent includes several men who spent 
one or more years in college. Approximately one-fourth of the 
men completed their college courses. In contrast to this is the 
technical group, none of whose members is a college graduate and 
66 per cent of whom have less than a high school education. 

It seems clear, from these figures, that routine and house-to- 
house salesmen tend to be recruited from college men or from men 
who have graduated from high school. The technical group is 
probably developed from young men mechanically minded, who 
go into some other phase of the business and graduate into the 
sales force, or from those who find the ordinary high school 
and college course disagreeable and seek a sales job in which their 
aptitude and technical training will be of some value. 

The significance of education has been the subject of special 
research by a few progressive concerns, and some reports of their 
work are available. An adding machine company found the 
following facts: Of its superior salesmen, 50 per cent are college 
men, 30 per cent attended high school or business school, and 20 
per cent have only a grade school education. However, consider- 
ing all the college men in the sales forces, only 12 per cent are 
“A”? men. If ‘“B” men are added, the percentage of successful 
college men rises to 45. But grade school men make a better 
showing. ‘Twenty per cent of them belong in Class “A,” and 
45 per cent in Class “‘B.”’ 

Other companies have different findings to report. Company 
X, for example, finds that men of high school education are more 
often successful than men of more or less education. This seems 
to be true for several life insurance companies where investi- 
gations have been carried on. A college education has 
neither proved nor disproved its value for life insurance 
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selling, but less than a high school education is unfavorable to 
success. 

Marital Status—Among all the incentives which impel sales- 
men to “bring in the bacon”’ the responsibility of supporting a 
home and family would take a high rank. As Table XXIII 
indicates, practically all our superior salesmen are married men. 
The percentage for the mixed group is over 90 and this ratio 
holds for two of the other groups. 


Taste XXIII.—Comparison or Suprrion SALESMEN IN VARIOUS LINES 
AccorpDING TO Marita Status 


: Insur- é House-to- | Technical 
Mixed Routine 
Status ance house products 
group group 
group group group 
Married.....0060-+3,.| 92.7 94.0 60.9 81.0 91.3 
ingle emacs eee sce (3 6.0 39.1 19.0 Sau 
Number in each group. 152 149 92 21 46 


It should be remarked that since the median age of these groups 
is well over 30, we must naturally expect most of the men to be 
married. However, the very fact that so few single men are to 
be found among these high-pressure salesmen is probably reliable 
evidence that marriage in itself is an important factor. Among 
the routine and house-to house salesmen we find a much larger 
percentage of singlemen. It will be remembered that the median 
ages of these groups were 34.2 and 23.0 years, respectively, so we 
would naturally expect more single men. We also know that 
these are the lines of selling which are recruited largely from young 
college men and from other comparatively young source groups. 
In fact it is difficult for married men to live on the relatively 
low salaries which are to be earned in these types of selling. 
Even here, however, 61 and 81 per cent, respectively, of the 
volume-getters are married men. 

Dependents of a Super-salesmen.—Since an overwhelming 
majority of our best salesmen are married men, we know in 
advance that they have dependents. But how many? Table 
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XXIV gives the figures for the various groups. The table shows 
that, on the average, our superior salesmen support families of 
less than three persons, the median number of dependents for 
our mixed groups being 2.6 persons. 


Taste XXIV.—Comparison oF SuppRioR SALESMEN IN Various LINES 
AccorpiIna To NumBEr oF DEPENDENTS—IN PERCENTAGES 


House-to- | Technical 


Ren] aed foane ec | re Sa 
group group 
0 7.5 4.5 37.6 10.0 10.8 
1 24.5 21.4 21.5 23.8 19.5 
2 32.0 30.5 21.5 14.3 37.0 
3 19.0 22.0 11.9 19.0 28 .2 
4 13.6 13.0 2.1 23.8 4.4 
5 PATE 4.0 4.2 0.0 0.0 
6 0.0 4.0 1.1 0.0 0.0 
i 0.7 0.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Number in (———— |__| —__|_— 
each group.. 147 154 93 21 46 


Median number of dependents, mixed group—2.6. 

_ Median number of dependents, insurance group—2.7. 
Median number of dependents, routine group—1.6. 
Median number of dependents, house-to-house group—2.5. 
Median number of dependents, technical group—2.5. 


Comparing the various sales groups, we find that the routine 
salesmen, averaging only 1.6 dependents, differ from the practi- 
cally unanimous average of the other groups. We would expect 
the house-to-house salesmen to pull away also, but a figure of 
23.8 per cent with four dependents shows how facts agree with 
our expectations. However, this group is too small to warrant 
any definite conclusions. In all our groups, families with one, 
two, or three members predominate. The percentages for two 
dependents indicate that the most common family supported 
by our superior salesmen is composed of a wife and one child. 

Summary.—(1) Relatively few salesmen—11 per cent—become 
big producers before they are 30 years of age; only 7 per cent 
remain in the superior group after reaching 50 years of age; 68 
per cent are between the ages of 30 and 45 years. The median 
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age is 38.56 years. Routine salesmen and house-to-house sales- 
men have median ages of 34.2 and 32.0 years, respectively. Life 
insurance salesmen, as a group, come to maximum productive 
power at 41 years of age. 

2. Unusual height is not an advantage in selling. Only 4 per 
cent of the superior salesmen are more than 6 feet tall; slightly 
more than 8 per cent are shorter than 5 feet 7 inches. The 
median height of super-salesmen is 5 feet 9.6 inches, which is 
fully two inches taller than the average for the general male 
population. 

3. Less than 2 per cent of superior salesmen are under 140 
‘pounds in weight; less than 8 per cent weigh over 200 pounds. 
Forty-five per cent are concentrated between 160 and 180 pounds; 
the median weight is 169.7 pounds. All the sales groups greatly 
exceed the average weight for the general male population. 
Above average weight is probably favorable to success in selling. 

4. Less than 5 percent of superior salesmen become top notchers 
with less than 4 years’ experience; only 11 per cent last beyond 
the 21-year barrier. The median selling experience of superior 
insurance salesmen is about 4 years less than that of the general 
group. House-to-house salesmen attain the maximum in less 
than 2 years, but do not last long. 

5. College training has no evident bearing on ability to become 
a superior salesman, but 26 per cent of our mixed group of high- 
grade salesmen are college graduates. On the other hand, 35 
per cent of the group have had less than high school education. 
Different amounts of school training seem to be required for 
different types of selling. 

6. Approximately 90 per cent of all superior salesmen are 
married men. Age is a factor here, of course, but the small 
percentage of single men indicate the driving power of family 
responsibility. Routine and house-to-house selling show the 
largest percentages of single men, but even here the married men 
predominate. 

7. Superior salesmen do not have large families. The median 
number of dependents is 2.6 for the general group, and the medians 
for all groups except routine salesmen correspond. The usual 
family group supported by a superior salesman is composed of a 
wife and one child. 
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A Single Company’s Experience.—We have summarized the 
data on the super-salesmen. Relatively few of these are found in 
any particular line of selling. The frequency curve is skewed 
heavily toward the lower end, toward poor producers, and tails 
out rapidly at the super-sales end. In other words most salesmen 
are below average in production, the average amount being 
raised by the relatively few large producers. Any company wants 
to know about those who produce around the average, about 
those who constitute their largest group numerically and whose 
total production is the backbone of the selling program from 
year to year. We shall first present data on a single company 
where a careful, exhaustive study was made of the two groups, 
failures and successes, and then summarize briefly the data on 
all salesmen. 

In this company, advertising for, interviewing, hiring, and 
training each salesman who gets into the training school, costs a 
minimum of $200. This does not include any salary or drawing 
account, as these men pay their own expenses. It does not 
include the much heavier charge that might be made against the 
successful men for the turnover in the whole sales force. Nor 
does it allow for general sales personnel. Taking into account 
these factors, each successful salesman (not quite one out of four 
hired is successful) trained by the company costs at least $900, 
and this is still exclusive of the indeterminate loss of sales and 
customers chargeable to heavy turnover. 

The same, or somewhat similar, situation confronts practically 
every sales manager. ‘The problem is well recognized, butin spite 
of many efforts to solve it, lack of success has been so marked 
as to have led to the fatalistic conclusion that ‘‘that’s the nature 
of the beast, and there’s no changing nature.’’ Some sales 
managers have operated upon the principle that salesmen, like 
poets, are born and not made. They have, therefore, devoted 
years in trying to discover what were the outward characteristics 
of innate sales ability. Others have concluded that most men 
can be taught, or trained, into successful selling methods, and 
have consequently stressed training rather than selection. 

As usual, the middle ground seems to be the safest. Indi- 
vidual differences in potential sales ability are undoubtedly great, 
but it is also true that good and bad training will be reflected in 
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production records all along the line, from the “dubs” to the 
stars. 

Study of Salesmen’s Characteristics.—In an attempt to dis- 
cover whether or not successful salesmen were significantly differ- 
ent as a group from unsuccessful salesmen. O. R. Johnson! 
made a study of the characteristics of about 500 salesmen. 

Below is a statement of the results obtained, together with his 
conclusions from the evidence presented. 

Analysis of Application Blanks.—The first step in the investi- 
gation was a detailed analysis of the application blanks filled out 
by each man. The object of the study was to determine whether 
‘or not successful salesmen in this business showed certain charac- 
teristics not present in a group of unsuccessful salesmen; and, from 
_ the other side, whether there were any characteristics typical of 
unsuccessful men as a group. 

The actual study was made at two different times. The first 
time 425 cases, covering a period of five years, were analyzed. 
Certain facts were brought out, but in order to check them, a 
second study was made of the results during the following seven 
months. These latter figures substantiated the results from the 
first study. Since the conditions were the same during both 
periods the figures for the entire group have been considered 
together. 

The data from the application blanks covered the following 
details: age, education, experience, marital status, dependents, 
remuneration, height, and weight. 

On some items, such as height and weight, where there would be 
nothing gained by misrepresentation, there is no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the figures. On items such as previous remu- 
neration, or experience, there is some question as to how closely 
the figures are in accord with the facts. 

It is also necessary to define the terms under Education— 
Grammar School, High School, and College. The following 
arbitrary definitions were made for ease in handling the figures: 


1 Former Research Assistant, Division of Cooperative Research, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Material covered here published simultaneously 
as Bulletin no. 10, vol. 5 of Bureau, and by Administration, vol. 5, no. 6, 
June, 1923. 
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1. Grammar School.—Men who had attended grammar school 
at all were classified as of grammar school education, whether or 
not they had graduated. 

2. High School.—Credit for high school education was given if 
they had attended high school at all. Those men reporting 
night school, correspondence, and business courses were also 
recorded in the high school group. 

3. College.—College education was credited to all men who 
had attended college, whether or not they had graduated. 

The problem now before us was to ascertain whether the 
successful men, the men who had actually sold, had character- 
istics, as a group, different from the failures as a group. 

Marital Status—From the tabulation on this item it was 
found that 317, or 63 per cent of the salesmen hired were married, 
33 per cent were single, and 4 per cent were widowers. What we 
wanted to know was whether the successful men showed any 
inclination to vary from these proportions. By the law of prob- 
ability, if there was no selection favoring either group, the 
successful and the unsuccessful men should show proportions 
of married and single men similar to the group from which they 
were drawn. | 

To ascertain the facts in the case, the whole group was divided 
into two main divisions: (1) the failures; (2) the men who had 
sold enough to have made their hiring worthwhile. (Estimated.) 

From this the following results were obtained: 


TaBLeE XXV.—RELATION oF MariraL Sratrus To Success In SELLING 


Successful men | Unsuccessful men 
Pi 
Num- Per éant tA Num- Per ane 
ber cent total ber cent total 
group * group 
Married......| 92 74 63 Married...... 102 57 63 
Single........] 30 24 33 Singlesa.ecses 72 | 40 33 
Widowers..... 6 2 4 Widowers.... 6 3 4 


The table shows that there were more married and fewer 
single men in the group of successful salesmen than one could 
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expect from a purely chance separation. Of the successful men, 
74 per cent were married, and of the failures only 57 per cent. . 
And although in the group from which they were drawn only 33 
per cent were single men, the group of failures contains 40 per 
cent of single men. It seems clear from this that married men 
are somewhat more likely to prove good investments as salesmen 
than are single men. 

This conclusion is supported by the observations of many sales 
managers, and other studies have brought out similar results. 
Above, page 225, it was found that 92.7 per cent of a group of 
selected, superior salesmen are married. Dorothy B. Gold- 
smith, in a privately published pamphlet: A Study of Five 
Hundred Personal History Blanks,’’! finds that marriage is a 
positive indication of sales success, and that singleness is a nega- 
tive indication. 

Here, then, is one fact that can profitably be used in selecting 
salesmen. Everything else being equal, if we had to choose 
between two men, one married and one single, the probability 
would be strongly in favor of success for the married man. 

Dependents.—It is not hard to believe that married men are 
more apt to be successful than single men, since we can account 
for it naturally by saying that his financial responsibilities are 
greater, and he must, therefore, work harder to meet them. 

If this explanation is at all justified, we may find it profitable 
to ascertain whether there is any relationship between a man’s 
success and the number of his dependents. Table XXVI shows 
the distribution of dependents among the salesmen divided into 
successes and failures. 


Taste XXVI.—DistTRiBuTION OF DEPENDENTS AMONG VARIOUS GRouUPs 
OF SALESMEN 


Number of dependents.........| 0} 1] 2] 3] 4] 5 | 6 and over 

Per cent total group!...........}| 21 | 29 | 25] 14] 8| 2 1 

Per cent successes?.............| 10 | 39-| 22 | 16 6 5 2 

Percent tailures®... 6.6 ce. ese 26 | 23 | 38 |} 13 8 1 5 
1315 cases. 2105 cases, 3 210 cases. 


1The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America. 
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The tendencies of the two groups can most quickly be summar- 
ized by saying that in the group of successful salesmen the 
average number of dependents is 1.9; while in the group of failures 
the corresponding figure is 0.8. 

This substantiates slightly the general conclusion made when 
examining the marital status of successful men, namely, that 
increased responsibility seems to provide additional incentive to 
work and effort, and therefore tends to increase production. 

Education —The figures in Table XXVII will show the tend- 
ency as far as the company in question is concerned. 


Taste XXVII.—Epvcation or SuccressFUL SALESMEN 


Number Per cent ores 

total group 
Grammar school.............. 9 8 8 
High school.............-.-.- 5a 47 5s 


College........... nay eres re als 50 45 39 


Taste XXVIII.—EpvucaTIon or FAILURES 


Number Per cent Per contol 

total group 
Grammar school............. 9 6 8 
High echoolss.eep soar ee 92 59 53 
College, Sic antares eee an 55 35 39 


A comparison of these two groups upon the basis of education 
does not reveal any clear-cut differences. The only point at 
which they seem to differ is in the two groups of college trained 
men. Here we find that of all those hired, 39 per cent were 
college men, as previously defined; but that among the successes, 
45 per cent were college trained, and among the failures only 35 
per cent had attended college. 

Other organizations have found differences in education signifi- 
cant. So, in order further to check our results, the group of 
successful men were subdivided into Classes A and B, the men in 
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the latter group having just barely enough to make their hiring 
profitable to the company. The result was as shown in Table 
XXIX. 


Taste XXIX.—Two Cuasses or Successrut SALESMEN 


Total 


proace: Failures, 
¥ per cent 
cent 
Grammar school.......... 8 6 2 11 
ELI GN SCHOOL sees vapen ac ac 53 59 53 40 
LANES Sie aie ol ire aah eg 39 35 45 49 


This subdivision brings out more clearly a tendency towards 
the selection of men with greater schooling. Grammar school 
men have but slight chance of becoming high-grade salesmen in 
this organization. High school men seem to have a tendency to 
break up into groups, one having a tendency to complete failure, 
and the other to an above-average success. 

It is possible that the method of classification has been respon- 
sible for this, for it will be remembered that the high school 
group includes not only high school graduates, but also all men 
having any schooling at all in addition to their grammar school 
work, whether it was night school, high school, or correspondence 
courses. 

The importance of these figures must not be overemphasized. 
They are merely straws pointing the direction of the wind. 

Age.—What is the ideal age for salesmen? ‘The question has 
been asked many times. Some have argued that only young 
men have the energy and vitality essential to success in most lines 
of sales work. Others have taken the stand that the age and 
dignity of the older men is an important factor in getting a 
hearing. ‘This is one of the questions that each sales manager 
must answer from the facts in his own records, for it is exceedingly 
probable that the answer will vary according to the type of selling 
and the commodity sold. 

For this company the data presented in Table XXX were 


obtained. 
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Taste XXX.—Comparison of SuccessFuL AND UnsuccessruL MEN oN 
Basis oF AGE 


Age cles 26 to 30 31 to 35 36 to 40 | 41 to 45 46 to 50 51 plus 
under 
eee 
J , t UJ t u wey 1 wey 
an idx alae a be Blan ailde aidelea 
53 |ze|g8|ze|23 [se [22 [e322 [23 [22 [88 [25 [£2 
Failures, a ssisc es 9 6 41 29 23 16} 34 | 24 24 17 7 5 3 2 
Successes......... 3 2 43 | 24 | 43 | 24 | 46 | 26] 26] 15 | 13 7 2 


No decided tendency can be seen in the table favoring any 
particular ages, although a bias is evident against the extremes. 

Experience.—Many sales managers give more weight to an 
applicant’s experience than to any other single factor. When this 
is the case, however, the applicant’s statements have been verified, 
so any judgments that are made are presumably based upon 
facts. This is not the case with the figures shown in Table XX XI, 
since they have been accepted at face value from the applicant’s 
own report upon his experience. 


TaBLE XXXI.—RELATION oF Previous EXPERIENCE TO SuccEss 


: ; Less |6 months Over 
ne ae . than 6 2 an Ree rt rath 
months | 1 year years 
Per cent of failures. 14 11 15 7 7 5 41 
Per cent of suc- 
CeSSES.......... 19 8 8 6 6 7 45 
Per cent of both 
PLOUPS tele sie oe 16 10 12 7 6 6 42 


Inspection of this table shows that there is little, if any, relation 
between an applicant’s statement of his previous experience and 
his success with this company. A slight difference is evident in 
those men who claimed more than five years’ experience. On the 
other hand, it appears also that, of the relatively inexperienced 
men hired, those having practically no experience (less than six 
months) are more likely to succeed than to fail. 
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As a further check upon this somewhat surprising fact, the 
successful men were separated into A and B groups, the latter 
being the less successful men. Classifying them according to 
experience, gives the result shown in Table XXXII. 


Taste XXXII.—Renation or EXPERIENCE TO Crass A Succzss 


Bape conceit ae see iealeLd aritua tal! ap ee 
an 
years Montiel 1 Soar years | years | years | years earn 
Per cent of Class A 
successes....... ily 22, 22 8 8 6 17 
Per cent of fail- 
MITESth te a we oaietes 14 11 15 7 ef 5 41 


Very decided differences are shown by this classification, but, 
strangely enough, it indicates consistently that this company is 
more likely to find its superior salesmen among those applicants 
who have had less than two years’ experience. 

Another interesting fact is that the men who have had, or 
claimed more than five years’ experience have little promise of 
high success. Of all the men hired, 42 per cent had more than 
five years’ experience; of the Class A successes, only 17 per cent 
had recorded experience in excess of five years. 

All of this apparently contradicts general observation and 
opinion regarding the relation of experience to success. Few 
figures have been published showing the relationship between 
previous experience and success (or failure) in a new line of selling. 
The weight of opinion has shifted from the belief that a good 
salesman from another concern would be good for one’s own, to 
the other extreme. Many companies now have the established 
policy of not hiring men of long-standing sales experience. None 
of the men had ever had experience in just this kind of work, for 
there are relatively few companies in the field. Inseveral reports, 
a relationship has been demonstrated between experience in the 
same kind of selling and success with the particular company 
reporting. And, naturally, a relationship had also been demon- 
strated between experience and success in the same company, as 
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only those who have been able to achieve a certain minimum 
success have been able to continue at that work. 

There is also another fact which makes our resultsmore credible. 
It may be that the men who had had more than five years of sell- 
ing experience and who were willing to make a change into what 
was a radically different field for all of them, were those who had 
failed of success in their previous endeavors. In other words, 
it may be that when this company is interviewing men with more 
than five years of sales experience, it is selecting from a group 
composed largely of failures in other fields of selling. 

However, we may attempt to explain the facts, we can be sure 
of nothing except the figures. Their explanation demands 
further study. 

Height——In Table XXXIII statistics are given showing the 
distribution, according to height, of 506 salesmen hired by this 
company, of the failures among them, and of several groups of 
successful men, divided according to the degree of success 
attained. For comparison, figures are also included for almost 
6,000 cases from the general population. 


TaBLE XX XIII.—Hetcut 1n INcHES or Various Groups OF SALESMEN 


or | 66 | 67 | 68 | 69 | 70| 71 | 72 | 72 224 
ess over 
Per cent general popu- 

Lationyeee ts cetee ote 27 14] 15] 14] 12 8 5 2 2 
Per cent salesmen 

PTOUP ya, Cee ees ae 8 4) 12 AG E10 sl 2a Ons 7 
Per cent failures..... : 9 5 9} 19 8 | 22 Siete 9 
Per cent Class A suc- 

CESSES... 0... eee ee 6 6 TAS rh alice || lisa |) alee 9 
Per cent Class B suc- 

CESSES 5. %..e eee eee 8.5 |8.5 | 16] 19 Oa Lf @ ff 8.5 


Note: General population, 5,858 cases; salesmen group, 506 cases; failures, 178 cases; 
Class A successes, 54 cases; Class B successes, 70 cases. 


The first striking thing about this table is the difference it 
shows between the height of unselected men from the general 
population and the height of a group of salesmen. The difference 
is roughly 2 inches, the salesmen being the taller. The average 
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height of men, ‘“unselected”’ cases, is 67.5 inches; for salesmen 
it is 69.5 inches. 

Chart 25 shows this difference very clearly. It also appears 
that there may be a bimodal distribution in the salesmen group, 
one of the modes (or averages) being approximately at 68.5 
inches, and the other approximately at 70.5 inches. 

The distribution shown may be accounted for in two ways. 
_ First, that the unevenness is due to the lack of a sufficient number 

of cases. Small differences could be accounted for in this way, 
but in a group of 506 men differences due to chance should not be 
so great as in this instance. 


Comparison According toHeightofGroup of \Comparison According toHelght of Group of | 
3 Oe 4 ee mith 658 Men from e 506 Salesmen with EAE Re ire 
General Population , Tendency of the Latter to be of Unusual Height 

\ 


Per Cent Total Group 


66 G7 68 ©9 10 Tl 12 73aover 66 G1 68 69 10 TI 12 T3aoveR 
Height in Inches 


Cuart 25.—Significance of height in selecting salesmen. 


A second explanation may be found in the interesting habit 
people have of stating things in round numbers. That is, men 
5 feet 9 inches tall would have a tendency to say 5 feet 10 inches, 
and thus help to decrease the normal percentage to be expected 
at 5 feet 9 inches, and to increase the percentage at 5 feet 10 
inches. But whatever may be the explanation of the form of 
the distribution, there is no doubting that salesmen as a group 
are approximately two inches above the average height of 
“unselected”’ groups. 

In Chart 25 a related fact also is shown; that is, as salesmen 
differ from the average in height, so also do superior salesmen differ 
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from an unselected group of salesmen, though not nearly to the 
same extent. This gives a comparison of the superior, or Class 
A, salesmen, with the total group of salesmen from which they 
were drawn, and shows that the superior salesmen tend to come 
from the ranks of the taller salesmen. 

The average height of the ten leading salesmen of this company 
is 70.7 inches; the average height of all the failures is 69 
inches. : 

Results of Other Investigations as to Effect of Height on Selling 
Ability.—There is little doubt that salesmen, as a group, are 
characterized by above average height. Kenagy, Kitson, 
Manson, and others have obtained figures on groups of salesmen, 
showing their mean height to be about 69.5 inches. Whether 
there is also a relationship between height and sales success among 
the individuals in a group of salesmen is not so certain. The 
figures for this company indicate, however, quite a definite tend- 
ency in that direction. 

Kitson, in The Journal of Personnel Research for October, 1922, 
in a study of a group of 600 salesmen, reaches the conclusion that 
there is no relationship between height and selling ability. 
Certainly his figures show no such correlation among the individ- 
ual salesmen in the group he studied. His figures substantiate 
these others, however, in the fact of unusual (above average) 
height for his salesmen as a group—their average height being 
69.2 inches, or nearly 2 inches above unselected men. Additional 
figures that he gives on insurance salesmen show that the highest 
earnings are made by men between 69 and 70 inches tall; and 
that the relative average earnings of men under 67 inches in 
height are the lowest of all groups when classified according to 
height. These figures are valuable, and emphasize the importance 
of special research by each sales organization to discover the 
extent to which it deviates from other organizations. 

This fact of unusual stature among salesmen opens up an 
interesting field of speculation as to the reason for a selection of 
this kind. An explanation may be found, possibly, in the greater 
authority and dominance of a large man. That is, it may be 
instinctively easier to obey the commands of a large man, thus 


decreasing the resistance to the idea of “signing on the dotted 
line!” 
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Weight.—Since height and weight are correlated, we should 
expect to find that salesmen are also above average in weight. 
Upon calculation we find this to be the case. The average 
weight of men (from army draft figures) is approximately 141.5 
pounds; for our group of salesmen the corresponding figure is 160 
pounds. 

The “Ideal” Salesman.—From the facts brought out here, 
this company’s ideal applicant for a sales position can be 
described roughly. By ‘‘ideal”’ here is meant simply that man 
who offers the greatest probability of a successful career as 
salesman. 

First of all, we can say that he is an attractive, commanding 
figure, between 5 feet 10 inches and 6 feet tall. He tips the 
balance in the neighborhood of 185 pounds. His age lies some- 
where in the thirties, and he is married and has one child. 

Preferably our applicant should have had a high school or 
college training, though not necessarily a graduate of either. 
He should have had considerable business experience, but if he 
has had more than 5 years of sales experience we should investi- 
gate his record thoroughly to determine why he has not been able 
to establish himself in one of his previous connections. 

When an applicant comes in who is between 20 and 30 years 
old, single, of grammar school education, about 5 feet 7 inches 
tall and weighs around 140 pounds—well, all we can say is that 
maybe he is a good salesman, but we cannot afford to prove it. 
Or possibly our applicant is a jaunty old man, who claims loudly 
that ‘‘we old fellows can show them youngsters what selling is.’ 
Treat him with respect—but do nothirehim. If hehad the goods 
to deliver for which we are looking he would not be marketing 
them at his age. 

Hard Work as aFactor of Sales Success.—So far the discussion 
has been confined to demonstrable facts. There is, in addition, 
one point upon which all experienced sales managers will agree 
as essential to success in any form of sales work. If an applicant 
can show that he is a worker, the chances are decidedly in favor 
of his success. Nothing, perhaps, is impossible to the salesman 
who puts in full hours every day, every week, and every month. 
The man who does that may not start off like wildfire, but his 
annual production climbs and climbs until he is perched close to 
the top of the list. 
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Caution for the Sales Manager.—The facts that have been 
shown’ here‘as characteristic of successful salesmen are given to 
illustrate the methods that may be used in reaching better notions 
regarding the more easily obtainable data used in the decision to 
hire or not to hire. Two things should be guarded against, 
and they are, strangely enough, giving too much weight to the 
facts brought out, and giving too little. 

Perhaps the more dangerous of these is the former. If the 
sales manager is really interested in making his hiring more effi- 
cient, there is only one thing to do—study the records carefully. 
If he does not have the facts and figures needed, he should begin 
to collect them now. When he has made a careful analysis of 
the characteristics of his own sales force, he should compare it 
with the findings of other men. In that way he will be able to 
see how his problem differs from theirs, and in what respects it 
shows similar characteristics. 

Before hiring a salesman, the sales manager should learn as 
much as possible-about his previous work, systematically consider 
‘the facts discovered, combine them, and then use his best 
judgment. 

If he is honest about it, he will soon discover whether or not 
his judgment of applicants is worth anything. If it is not, a 
better man should do the hiring—if he can be found. 

Descriptions based on averages are not highly satisfactory as 
aids in selection. Mr. Johnson gives us, however, the picture 
of the “ideal” salesman for the company he is investigating. 
Such summary descriptions, though they do not actually con- 
stitute the routine of selection, enable us to improve our picture 
of the group with which we are dealing. As sales managers, it is 
necessary continually to revise and reconsider our attitude toward 
applicants. This is necessary even though we must carefully 
use all the aids that are available. 

Characteristics of Life Insurance Salesmen.—Miss Grace E. 
Manson of the Bureau, studied personal history items of approxi- 
mately 7,000 life insurance salesmen.! 


1 This summary is taken from two unpublished reports made by Bureau of 
Personnel Research to the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. The 
reports were completed during 1923. 
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The average life insurance agent who filled out the questionnaire was 
in his thirties, was 5 feet 914 inches tall, was married at time of contract, 
had two children, had gone to high school or college, had been out of 
school about 15 years, had had four previous jobs, was apt to have been 
in insurance, the professions, outside selling, clerical work, or in business 
for himself before beginning to sell insurance, had stayed about 7 years 
on some one of his previous jobs. He belongs at present to three or four 
clubs, is a member of a church, and usually holds one office. He has sold 
for the company, whose questionnaire he has answered, about 414 years. 
He has been selling life insurance from 5 to 6 years. He has had about 
1 year’s experience selling products or services other than insurance. 
He carried about $3,000 insurance when he came with the company and 
now carries about $9,000. 


After selecting those items of greatest significance we may 
apply the formulas for partial and multiple correlations to the 
data. Combining items—for example, amount of insurance 
carried at contract, age at contract, number of clubs, number of 
dependents—into one score and comparing this score with produc- 
tion records, the correlations for different groups are plus .40, 
plus .36, and plus .40. Three other investigators, using smaller 
groups or groups limited to particular companies, found correla- 
tions from plus .28 to plus .41. 

The results are positive. It is highly probable that continued 
research will increase the value of the application blank. The 
correlations given are better than an even chance, and they are 
consistent. They constitute the first statistical proof of the 
usefulness of items on the application form. In general, they 
establish the truth of several opinions held by sales managers. 
Equally they disprove others. Companies using this method 
are not going back to the older procedure of interview and opin- 
ion. It may be noted that the process is not one of statistics 
only. The engineer who builds a bridge has a head full of 
formulas and facts. With these at command, he exercises initia- 
tive and judgment. Such results as are slowly accumulating for 
the sales manager will furnish the formulas and facts whereby he 
can intelligently exercise initiative and judgment in selecting 
his co-workers. 

Selection Based on Observation and Inference Regarding 
Character Traits.—We may reject the possibility of “reading 

1From an article in Sales Management, February, 1923, by H. G. 
Kenagy. Reprinted by permission, with modifications. 
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character” from appearance, or we may take the possibility too 
seriously and, by making hasty assumptions, accept without 
criticism its validity. The discussions of this chapter and of 
the preceding one have done neither. We have assumed that 
any method may have value. Up to this point we have been 
combining the data for significant facts in the salesman’s history 
and in those records that are usually made at the time of appli- 
cation. If we are to apply our method of careful statistical exami- 
nation to all means of selection, we must now examine the belief 
that physical characteristics immediately suggest mental 
characteristics. 

“Character analysts’”’ and other “experts” in the science or 
art of picking men, have themselves spread far and wide among 
executives and business men generally, certain assumptions in 
regard to methods of judging the fitness of men for jobs. Because 
the task of picking winners is of such tremendous importance, 
many executives, constantly on the alert to find better methods, 
have accepted these assumptions at their face value. Others 
have been willing to try the methods without bothering about 
the assumptions. The fact that the assumptions have never 
been put to the test of scientific investigation, and that the 
exponents of the systems have published only a few cases in 
proof of their value, has not been considered of great importance. 

What are the assumptions of character analysis as commonly 
understood? The fundamental assumption is that physical 
characteristics—color, form, size, structure, etc.—have direct 
mental correlates. Character traits can, therefore, be judged 
from careful observation of physical characteristics. From each 
one of these physical variables, particular character traits may be 
determined. It is further assumed that the mental traits 
necessary for selling are known. 

Pigmentation and Character Traits.—One of the most persist- 
ent assumptions—one that has found wide acceptance among 
sales executives—is that color (pigmentation) is of great impor- 
tance in the determination of character traits. That is, it is 
believed that blonds and brunettes differ widely in the possession 
of important traits. Blonds, we are told, are naturally better 
fitted for selling than are brunettes. Blondsare naturally adapted 
to salesmanship. It is this assumption which is the point of 
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attack in what follows. If there is any basis of fact underlying 
it, there should be no great difficulty in discovering it through 
the usual methods of scientific investigation. 

Belief in the importance of pigmentation as a determinant of 
character traits is due largely to the writings of Dr. Katherine 
M. H. Blackford. In her book, “The Job, The Man, The Boss,” 
she states: 


In brief, always and everywhere, the normal blond has positive, 
dynamic, driving, aggressive, domineering, impatient, active, quick, 
hopeful, speculative, changeable, and variety-loving characteristics; 
while the normal brunette has negative, static, conservative, imita- 
‘ tive, submissive, cautious, painstaking, patient, plodding, slow, deliber- 
ate, serious, thoughtful, specializing characteristics.! 


Furthermore, Dr. Blackford assures us that the law of color is 
simple and easy to apply. 


The less the pigmentation in any individual, the more marked the 
characteristics of the blond in his physical, mental, and psychical nature; 
the greater the degree of pigmentation, the more marked the character- 
istics of the brunette.? 


Dr. Blackford does not hesitate to expound the commercial 
value of this discovery. In her book on “ Analyzing Character”’ 
she says: 


Color has its commercial application. The active, restless, aggressive, 
variety-loving blond is found in large proportion amongst speculators, 
promoters, organizers, advertising men, traveling salesmen; while the 
more stable and constant brunette predominates amongst the plodders, 
the planners, the scientists, the administrators, and the conservators.’ 


Here we have definite statements which lend themselves 
easily to investigation. If we take a specific problem, we can 
see whether the generalizations hold true. If Dr. Blackford is 


1Buackrorp, Karurerine M. H., and Newcoms, Arruur, “The Job, 
the Man, The Boss,” p. 141. Doubleday, Page and Company, New 
York, 1919. 

2 Tbid, pp., 141-142. 

3 Pt, IV, chap. I, p. 437, Published by Alden, New York, 1916. 
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right, an overwhelming majority of successful salesmen should be 
blonds; or, stated differently, traveling salesmen should exhibit 
blond characteristics rather than brunette characteristics. 

In order to test the validity of these assumptions, ratings were 
secured on 152 highly successful salesmen, taken from about 
forty different nationally known sales organizations.! 

The sales executives of these companies were asked to rate a 
few of their best producers in terms of blond and brunette 
characteristics. A questionnaire was sent to each of fifty well- 
known sales executives. Each executive was asked to pick out 
from all the salesmen he knew very well, four whom he would class 
as highly successful, and to rate them asto whether they possessed 
or did not possess the given characteristics. Dr. Blackford’s 
list of blond and brunette traits was used but so thoroughly 
shuffled that only a careful student of character analysis would 
discover the purpose in hand. In fact, only one sales manager 
caught the fundamental idea—at least only one made any 
comment to that effect. 

It was assumed, of course, that the traits assigned to blonds, 
and the traits assigned to brunettes, would be interpreted uni- 
formly by the sales executives. (If they are unable to do it, 
certainly no other group can.) Dr. Blackford clearly assumes 
this ability in intelligent adults, since she does not define or 
describe any of these traits. After each sales executive had rated 
his four superior salesmen on the various traits, he was asked to 
furnish items of personal information about each one. One of 
these items required the sales executive to state whether the 
salesman was a blond or a brunette. The total results, therefore, 
enable a classification to be made on this basis. 

Thirty-eight sales executives responded to the questionnaire 
with ratings which were made according to directions. Some 
few others responded with incomplete blanks or merely com- 
ments. The following table (Table XXXIV), is based on the 
thirty-eight complete blanks and shows the ratings on 152 
salesmen who are regarded as having superior ability. 


1 Other items of information on this group were discussed in Chap. IX, 
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Taste XXXIV.—Cuaracteristics or SuccessruL SALESMEN 
SEER ST SFE ge 
Number rated é 


nies Per cent 


Characteristic 


Positive... 141 92* 
Dynamic. 100 65* 
Negative. 7 5 
Station eee tee bette ee, 19 13 
CONSERVATIVE coils nS ob be is es 66 43 
ID FSNaRN Ss: ce nee ree Oe Oat ee ee ee 99 63* 
PNG PEM SLV Carre aN ER ed Su Seen caP oc 4 1S 3 fae 
MDOMMMCCTING Ae. vise wie Geis wl es es 40 26 
nitatlivierecrr acc nian ea ee 60 39 
rips tient. 4 setiecaes swe holes eS ell oa 62 40 
UMS Gai: Sey ppm uals cue oie: 24 15 
INGE Do At amb et clo eo One ne Oe ee 141 93* 
ioe a a 103 68* 
CO UELOUS eestererras Cree Rie Ge cuore Fee seoe aus 70 46 
Pains OKI een eet ree ne se 104 68* 
I Opetulesccm tm eee ae cee fd. 134 88* 
Patient. ts 81 53* 
Plodding 43 27 
SL tease io, crane ot Ce ene 18 12 
SS POCUIALIV Crrtedsicieves, «che anole eae n= 59 38 
W@hangeableye ne, a coms es woke 52 35 
WMetiberatommny kts coast ten ursaame 69 45 
BeRIOUS yee at nel ere alee dnl sere 107 On 
WMATISE LOW ANG or) sicicperene sco sists icte ue. ils 73 47 
SD OUIe Ghul ertere oo ocean te oes we a oo 120 78* 
SECA ZIN Peters wis einteus taane = c/o are 96 63* 


Blond Traits Do Not Predominate.—An examination of the 
figures given in Table XXXIV shows that only twelve of the 
twenty-six traits, those starred, are really characteristic of the 
group as a whole, using 50 per cent as the critical percentage. 
According to this table, the outstanding characteristics of success- 
ful salesmen, using these assumed blond and brunette traits as a 
basis of study, are: positive, dynamic, driving, aggressive, active, 
quick, painstaking, hopeful, patient, serious, thoughtful, special- 
izing. Seven of these characteristics are said to be blond traits, 
fwe are brunette traits, 
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Here, then, is one discrepancy in the assumptions. Good sales- 
men do not have blond traits to the exclusion of brunette traits. 
Furthermore, if men with blond traits tend to predominate among 
traveling salesmen, the other blond traits should show high per- 
centages in the table. This is not the case. 

A still more interesting fact, arising from the questionnaire is 
that of the 152 salesmen rated, 82 were designated brunettes by 
their sales managers while only 70 were listed as blonds. This 
seems to be in direct contradiction of Dr. Blackford’s statement 
that blonds are found in greater proportion among traveling 
salesmen and brunettes are to be found mostly among the 
‘‘plodders, administrators, and conservators.’”’? The only pos- 
sible explanation of the contradiction would be that the sales 
executives who rated these 152 superior salesmen could not dis- 
tinguish blonds from brunettes. Such an explanation is clearly 
untenable, for sales managers should be more able to make this 
distinction than most any other class of intelligent adults. But, 
should their inability to do so be granted, the attempt to use 
color as a basis of judging character becomes See lacking 
in practical value. 

No Significant Differences between Blonds and Brunettes.— 
Even more significant, however, than the preponderance of 
brunettes among these superior salesmen, is the fact that there 
is no significant difference between the blonds and the brunettes 
in the possession of the various blond and brunette traits. This 
is strikingly evident in Table XX XV which follows. 

Examination of the table shows that in only ten of the twenty- 
six, those starred, traits is there a difference in percentage equal to 
five or more. In only two of these is the difference greater than 
10 per cent. If there were a much larger number of cases, say a 
thousand salesmen, the chances are that the difference would be 
even less noticeable. In only three cases do the blonds exceed 
the brunettes by as much as 5 per cent in the possession of blond 
traits. In three cases the brunettes actually exceed the blonds. 
Again, while the brunettes exceed the blonds 5 per cent or more 
only four times in the possession of brunette traits, the blonds 
actually exceed the brunettes by 7 per cent or more in three such 
traits—painstaking, patient, and specializing. 
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TaBLE XXXV.—DirrereNnces BETWEEN BLONDS AND BRUNETTES 


Per cent rated plus 


Traits 
Blonds Brunettes 
Blond traits 
ROSLLLVE eee ene Se aes «eee 95* 90 
ID AAI IOO gots ocr Et rn eene te wear coer 68 64 
Divan eee er, Peete Rial ers, 64 66 
PETERS E Rete is cic oes oes & 2 87 88 
MOTE OC OTIN Reh 2.8 Yeh is Bie nai wibe'e 29* 24 
(Bay FRAO hone 5 Serene Gta tae eR ores ateae 40 41 
INGLB STEN orctacnta 9 ince eyes Ot ae cen ae 94 91 
OUI Ckpmrrrrse ne eee eRe e Soke. cies 68 67 
13 KO) OAT laces. ct ee oer ees 91* 85 
Speculativers.cmetsne incites Seale ks: 39 37 
Changeable, sorts er. Picci ooiees 35 33 
WairlotyalOvang ence on, 6 asco crcre care si 48 47 
Brunette traits 
INCU ALIVE eet ccc ccs eda es 3 6 
LAtIC MENT ee oe me ut hlise aa id 13 13 
WONSELVALIVE: es sends. so lee Bo 50* 
erage Gi erre wey ouch sansa tcusters ects 39 40 
UL DIMISSIVG ser ere ctr ake cies jotce naar 14 17 
COLTS EN TIE nies Ales ie aca Ne a 43 49* 
(Painstakanprrer cvs cece os cthrecrt sclts 74* 63 
PAGICH GETTIN te ern kate bite chores 57* 50 
Plodding <5 <<5.- 26 30 
(SPM oiad a ote Sic toe ee ate ie eee 6 17* 
IDEM OER Ge he rals ees os at ie se shetta sieavel deer. 43 47* 
OPIQUACET ES eh oe oie ake ss 70 70 
SHhoughtiulee, occ: ok ae ee serene te *(Pf 80 
SCION E eae sit, iS ays ios, +. wel 68* 59 


The evidence of these figures is unmistakable. It is obvious 
that these so-called blond and brunette traits do not differentiate 
between human beings who are commonly classified as blonds 
and brunettes. Any system of selection or character analysis 
based on these traits is therefore impractical and unsound. 

Confirmation from Other Investigations.—Confirmation of this 
conclusion from other scientific investigations might be added 
here. One example will suffice. Ninety-four adults of superior 
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intelligence were asked to select from among the people they knew 
very well, two pronounced blonds and two pronounced brunettes. 
They were then asked to rate these four individuals on the same 
list of traits which was used in this investigation. No one of the 
group had ever made a detailed study of character analysis, so no 
one of the raters knew the origin or classification of the traits 
listed. Ratings were secured on 187 blonds and an equal number 
of brunettes. The results were in “flat contradiction of the 
results one has a right to expect if Dr, Blackford’s generalization 
is true.” 


The percentage of brunettes possessing blond traits is fully as large as 
the percentage of blonds possessing blond traits. Furthermore, the 
percentage of blonds possessing brunette traits is very similar to the 
percentage of brunettes possessing brunette traits.1 


Summary.—The use of color as a criterion or standard in the 
selection of salesmen has clearly no sound basis, nor any proved 
value. Men with much pigmentation seem to achieve just as 
much success in-selling as do men with little coloring. Itis true, 
color is only one of the basic points in most schemes of character 
analysis. Sales executives, following blindly just such false 
principles as the “law of color,’”’ are playing hunches which have 
just as little foundation in fact as pigmentation has been 
shown to have. We are unable to report actual measurements 
on successful salesmen as to form, size, structure, texture, and 
all the other fundamentals of the various schemes of judging 
human character. These will be necessary before definite con- 
clusions can be stated. Results of the sort just given urge the 
necessity for extreme caution in accepting any untested assump- 
tion as the sole basis of selection. 


1 PATERSON AND Lup@aTs, ‘Blond and Brunette Traits,’’ Journal of 
Personnel Research, July, 1922, p. 125. 


CHAPTER XII 
MENTAL ALERTNESS TESTS FOR SALESMEN 


During its first year, the Bureau of Personnel Research began 
experimenting with mental tests as aids in the selection of sales- 
men. It was believed that the mental alertness of individuals 
had a direct relation to ability to sell. The early tests which were 
developed were modifications of various forms that had been used 
in educational institutions and in earlier investigations by Dr. 
Scott in business concerns. They were designed to measure such 
things as range of interest, logical thinking, foresight, and ability 
to understand directions. ‘The tests were introduced into various 
concerns which were cooperating members of the Bureau. 
Before much experience had been gained in this work, the Bureau 
staff was called into war work to adapt the same program to the 
selection and classification of the army personnel. Here, through 
the work of some of the foremost psychologists of the country, 
the Army Alpha Intelligence Test was developed. 

The army test proved to be of great value and its results 
gave impetus to the introduction of tests into business and 
industry. With the army experience to build on, the Bureau 
staff returned to its work in the spring of 1919. The army test 
was revised to fit commercial needs, and experiments were begun 
to develop other tests for measuring specific abilities needed in 
selling and in other types of work. 

The greater part of the work of the Bureau was given to the 
formulation of principles of organization in sales and in the office, 
to the development of methods of research, and to the search for 
reliable measures of success. Until these investigations were 
well on their way, it was believed to be largely a waste of time to 
work intensively with tests. Nevertheless, wherever possible, 
a testing program was included in the survey work and was often 
found of decided value in determining the real significance of 
poor selection, turnover, dissatisfaction with work, motives, and 
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proper forms of training. So little is known regarding tests that 
the sales manager or research department must always approach 
the matter with caution. The problems are complex, and direct 
interpretation is almost always impossible. The data presented 
here are representative of results from testing more than 10,000 
salesmen and many others in various lines of business. 


THE NATURE AND LIMITATIONS OF TESTS! 


One of the most important problems in industry is that of 
proper selection of employees, both for immediate work and for 
training. Failure to select the right man for the right place 
means labor turnover and decreased production with all their 
attendant losses. Improper methods of selection are not, of 
course, the sole cause of labor turnover, but they are a large 
contributing factor. An analysis of the causes of labor turnover 
usually shows that a large percentage of employees quit because 
they are dissatisfied, and a smaller percentage are discharged 
because of failure to make good. A study of separationsin certain 
industries has shown that the real reason back of most voluntary 
separations because of dissatisfaction with the work, is either that 
of failure to make good, or else the men were too high grade for 
the particular type of work in which they were placed. It is the 
unsuccessful salesman who is first to dislike his work. And the 
intelligent and capable man who is kept for a long time at work 
much below the level of his ability is sure to become dissatisfied. 
The situation calls for a method of selection by which only the 
men who will make good will be hired, and by which superior 
ability can be detected so that superior men will not be placed 
in positions much below the level of their ability, except as a 
means of training. 

Attempts to Discard Hit-or-miss Methods.—The use of 
records, such as we have described in previous chapters, and of 
tests in the selection of employees, is an effort to get away from 
the hit-or-miss method. The introduction of tests as an instru- 
ment of selection is an attempt to determine the applicant’s real 
ability in quantitative terms, and to eliminate, still further, the 
uncertain factor of the interviewer’s subjective judgment in 
which personal bias or prejudice may play a large part. The use 


1 Adapted from “Selecting Employes by Tests,” by H. A. Ricumonp, in 
Industrial Management, vol, LX, no. 2, August, 1920. Used by permission. 
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of tests by no means precludes the use of all information obtain- 
able about an applicant, such as letters from former employers 
and personal history records. It simply supplements these. 

Wherever we use tests there are bound to be exceptions. Test 
technique is in the infancy of its development. There are no 
standards of measurement of such precision as the scales by which 
we determine weight, or the thermometer by which we determine 
temperature. Human nature is far too complex to be measured 
off with the accuracy with which we use these physical standards. 
But because a method is not perfect is no reason why we should 
discard it, and the discovery of exceptions in test results should 
not overbalance the cases where the rule holds and the tests work. 

Two General Types of Tests.—Two general types of tests 
have been used in the selection of employees. The first of these 
is tests of proficiency or skill. The best possible test of a man’s 
ability to do a given thing is to give him the actual thing to do. 
If we want to know how proficient a man is at running an auto- 
mobile, there is no better way to find out than to give him an auto- 
mobile to operate. The difficulty in general application of this 
kind of a performance test is that it takes too long, and in cases 
where the work is varied and complex it is very difficult to give. 
It practically means, in most cases, a resort to the time-honored 
method of hiring the applicant and of giving him a tryout with 
the resultant losses of a hire-and-fire policy. Consequently, with 
most tests of skill or proficiency we are forced to sacrifice the 
advantage of a real tryout in the work for the sake of other com- 
pensating advantages. By this compromise it is possible to 
devise tests which may be given in a short time with relative ease 
and without the necessity of first hiring the applicant. This 
modified form of proficiency test gives us an index of a man’s 
skill usually by determining the extent of his knowledge of his 
occupation. For example, the man who claims skill as a black- 
smith and who knows the names of the tools used in the several 
kinds of blacksmith work, who knows the proper color of heat 
for forging or tempering, who knows different kinds of welds 
and welding fluxes, and other similar matters relative to his 
trade, can safely be assumed to be fairly proficient. And the 
whole test can be given in about 10 minutes by a person entirely 
unfamiliar with the blacksmith trade, 
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The possibility of developing such a skill test for salesmen seems 
rather distant. Before such tests can be devised we must know 
accurately the necessary qualifications for salesmanship, and we 
must know definitely wherein the expert salesman differs from the 
novice. At the present time, although we have a great many 
opinions, we have few real facts bearing on the nature of sales- 
manship. Some companies are already using tests to determine 
the extent of a salesman’s knowledge of his commodity. Such 
tests can be readily devised for almost any kind of commodity. 
But in the higher and more complex types of work, such as sales- 
manship, knowledge tests of this sort fail to give an accurate 
measure of proficiency, because a great deal more than mere 
knowledge is involved. 

Tests for General Intelligence.—The second main type of test 
now used in employment consists of tests of general intelligence 
or mental alertness. This type of test takes no account of 
acquired skill or proficiency in any particular occupation. It 
gives us an index of the man’s general mental level. It selects 
the man who can learn quickly, who can follow complicated 
directions, and who can readily form new habits. The wide 
field of possibilities for the use of such a test is quite apparent. 
There is hardly any kind of work in which general intelligence 
does not play some part. To be sure, in the case of a laborer 
doing pick-and-shovel work, it may be very slight, and other 
factors such as his physical qualifications may play a much larger 
part. And yet it is the man with a higher level of intelligence 
than his fellows who rises to be gang boss and foreman, or who 
becomes the skilled laborer. In the higher types of work, such 
as clerical and executive work, general intelligence comes to be 
a factor of so great importance that a general intelligence test 
alone may give a fairly reliable index of a man’s probable success. 
At least, it will tell us what men are quite certain to fail because 
of the limitations of their mental endowment. 

The tests for proficiency and general intelligence may properly 
be used together. One indicates the degree of skill which an 
applicant has acquired through practice. The other indicates 
the level to which he may reasonably be expected to rise, as deter- 
mined by his general intellectual ability. The object in view 
in selecting an employee will determine which of the two is to be 
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given most weight. For example, in employing a man as a 
stenographer, if we want a man to fill the position at once in the 
most effective way, we should select the man who shows the 
highest degree of proficiency in the stenographic tests, and 
should pay less attention to the level of his intelligence. If, 
on the other hand, we desire a man who may later be promoted to 
private secretary or office manager, we will give less weight to 
his stenographic skill and more weight to his intellectual ability. 
As a general rule, we should have a proficiency test for each type 
of work. Asingle general intelligence test is applicable, of course, 
in all fields. Wherever practicable, however, it is desirable that 
_ the content of such a test be relevant to the field in which it is 
used. General intelligence tests for clerks have already been 
made up from such relevant material. 

Selecting Men for Training.—One of the great problems in the 
selection of employees is that of selecting men for training. In 
such cases a test of proficiency is useless, for, previous to training, 
the applicant has no skill in the particular work in which he is to 
be placed. ‘The selection of technical school graduates for engi- 
neering is a case in point. How are we to predict the chances of 
success of such applicants previous to employment? So far as 
tests may aid in this prognosis we are at the present time practi- 
cally limited to the general intelligence tests. A beginning in the 
development of tests of special ability or aptitude has already 
been made. ‘Tests have been devised by which we can predict 
with considerable accuracy a person’s ability in music, in 
advance of any particular musical training. During the war, 
tests of this sort were used in selecting gun-pointers for the 
Navy, and in selecting aviators. Such tests have also been used 
in selecting employees for munitions work. Attempts to get 
aptitude tests for salesmanship have not as yet met with much 
success. 

The Great Unknown Field.—There is another phase to the 
limitations of tests now in use which is worth considering. An 
employee’s value to the firm is not determined solely by his partic- 
ular skill and general intelligence. Those basic characteristics 
which make up personality and character also form a part which 
varies with the importance of the position. In the higher posi- 
tions these personalities or character factors are tremendously 
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important. A man who is dishonest may, nevertheless, be 
entirely satisfactory as a laborer. But a dishonest bank cashier 
would not be entirely satisfactory, no matter how well he knew 
the duties of his job or how great his general mental ability. 

Of two salesmen equally well trained and of equal levels of 
intelligence, one may succeed while the other fails. If we had 
tests which would differentiate men according to their personal 
make-ups, we could at the start predict with accuracy which 
salesman would succeed and which would fail. But such tests 
presume a far better understanding of the complexities of human 
nature than we now possess. An attempt to get at these funda- 
mental characteristic types of response, which make up personal- 
ity, has already been made. Tests have been devised which 
differentiate individuals according to types of response believed to 
be similar to responses which characterize a person as tenacious, 
flexible, self-assured, and the like. The results of using certain 
of these in the selection of salesmen will be discussed in the follow- 
ing chapter. . 

USE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN SELECTION 

By giving an intelligence test to all persons now holding a 
particular job and by comparing the scores with the records of 
the individuals, itis easy to set up a standard or norm which 
will represent the amount of intelligence required to fill that 
position satisfactorily. Once such a standard has been deter- 
mined, it becomes a measuring stick which can be applied to all 
applicants for that job. The effect of the use of this method is 
obviously to keep out of the company all persons not intelligent 
enough to do the work for which they apply. The turnover due 
to inefficiency is thereby lowered. 

Chart 26 illustrates this method of using an intelligence test 
in selection, though in this case only the “upper critical score” 
was set, with no range of intelligence specified. The analysis of 
the test scores of the fifty-five salesmen holding like positions in 
one company, disclosed the fact that the successful long-service 
salesmen were men of average intelligence or below, as measured 
by the test. Only six salesmen scoring over 100 in the test had 
been with the company more than 15 months. The average 
length of service for salesmen scoring over 100 was less than 15 
months, while the average for persons scoring less than 100 was 
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almost five years. That meant that the company’s high turn- 
over had been caused by hiring men whose intelligence was 
superior to that required for the job. In this case, in order to 
eliminate the turnover, an upper limit score (the horizontal 
block line on the chart set at 100) was determined upon and 
instructions were given not to hire any applicant who made a 
grade above this limit. The justification for this is evident from 
the chart. 


Bl lol | | 
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SCORE IN TEST VI 


LENGTH OF SERVICE-MONTHS 


CuHart 26.—Relation between mental alertness scores and length of service— 
use of upper critical score. 


For many kinds of work there is a lower, as well as an upper, 
limit to the intelligence which an employee should have in order 
to fill the job satisfactorily. Chart 27 illustrates this fact. 
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CHART 27.—Relation between mental alertness score and permanence of service 
—use of upper and lower critical scores. 


The turnover in the department pictured is seen to be at the 
extremes of the scale. The cases at the left are individuals who 
were too dull and slow to learn. They could not make good on 
the job, so were dismissed, or left of their own accord. No one 
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who had made a score of less than 68 remained 18 months, and 
only two remained who received a score of less than 78. At the 
opposite end of the scale we find other persons who have left. 
They were too bright for the type of work. They learned rapidly, 
soon became efficient, and reached the limits of the job, then 
became dissatisfied and quit. In between these two groups are 
the persons whose intellectual equipment fits them for the kind 
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CHART 28.—Reducing turnover by better selection. 
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and amount of work required. They are efficient workers and 
are satisfied with their jobs. They are the employees who give 
stability to the organization. 

To illustrate what will happen to the turnover rate when serious 
attention is given to scientific methods of selection, Chart 28 
is included. This chart tells the story of what happened in one 
large sales organization where heavy turnover had been causing 
real concern for the future well-being of the company. Of men 
hired in 1914, only 40 per cent remained at the end of the first 
year, 18 per cent at the end of the second year, and 10 per cent at 
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the end of the third year. The broken linesrepresent percentages 
of men remaining after equal lengths of service. In 1916 the 
company began to introduce a program of selection similar to 
the one suggested in this discussion. By reference to the chart 
it can be seen that the curve of stability began to rise from that 
time and shows improvement each successive year. ‘Turnover 
due to poor selection of workers employed is being very largely 
eliminated and the savings to the company more than pay for 
the cost of the research and analysis from which the new system 
was developed. 

Mental Alertness and Selling.W—‘Conditions of today and 
our present sales plan require a more intelligent type of salesman 
than we have previously employed.” This statement upon the 
part of a sales executive in a large national sales organization 
reflects the attitude of many sales managers of today. Regard- 
less of the complexity of the sales job or of the type of product 
sold, there is an insistent demand upon the part of sales managers 
for better educated and more intelligent salesmen. The belief 
that more intelligent men will solve all the problems of selling is 
very prevalent. 

Is this belief justified? Just what is the importance of intelli- 
gence in selling? To answer these questions, the following 
things must be studied: 

1. The intelligence levels of various sales jobs. 

2. Intelligence as a direct measure of success. 

3. Intelligence as a measure of length of service. 

4. The intelligence of sales groups as compared to other 
occupational groups. 

Such a study of 1,500 or more salesmen representing a dozen 
companies, on the basis of their scores in a general intelligence or 
mental alertness test devised by the Bureau, indicates the follow- 
ing significant facts: 

1. The complexity of the sales job is indicated by the group 
test score of the salesmen holding the job, or vice versa. 

2. In general, there is little or no direct relationship existing 
between the intelligence score and the relative value of the pro- 
duction of the salesman except in the highest group of sales 
positions. 


1 Data from Bureau files prepared by W. E. Lanes. 
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3. Within certain sales organizations upper and lower limits 
of intelligence, or both, indicate success or failure. 

4, In the more complex grades of sales jobs there is a direct 
positive relationship between intelligence and length of service. 

5. In the less complex grades of sales jobs there is an inverse 
or negative relationship between intelligence and length of service. 

6. Of those salesmen leaving an organization, the more intelli- 
gent leave first. 

7. Salesmen differ markedly from other occupational groups 
on the basis of intelligence. 

Description of the Mental Alertness Test.—The general 
intelligence or mental alertness test devised by the Bureau and 
used in testing various sales and other occupational groups is a 
modification of the Army Alpha Intelligence Test. Parts I 
and III of the army test have been omitted and the remaining 
parts of the test have been so rearranged that the different types 
of questions are massed together. The test is arranged in book- 
let form with all directions and explanations on the first two pages. 
Four minutes are allowed to read the directions and explanations, 
and 15 minutes are allowed to answer the test questions. There 
are 184 questions in all but they are seldom ever all answered by 
anyone in the time allotted. 

The purpose of the test is to measure the capacity of individuals 
to acquire new information, to understand complicated instruc- 
tions, and to utilize stored-up information. Whether the test 
actually measures these capacities and is a measure of intelligence 
may be questioned. Comparisons of the test scores of various 
occupational groups indicate that the test ranks these occupa- 
tions in the same order in which they are graded by the commonly 
accepted idea of the intelligence required to fill them successfully. 
Private secretaries as a group, score higher than stenographers, 
stenographers higher than typists, typists higher than file clerks, 
and so on down the scale. Therefore, it would seem reasonable 
to claim that the test does measure general intelligence or mental 
alertness. 

The Mental Alertness Test as a Means of Predicting the 
Measure of Success.—Among salesmen, intelligence tests do not 
directly measure success. The salesman scoring 70 on the test 
may be equally as good or a better salesman than one scoring 90. 
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The significance of this basic statement is established without 
doubt. The mental alertness test will not of itself select better 
salesmen. It would be, perhaps, a relief to those who do not 
believe that human nature can be measured, if we stopped with 
this bold statement. The practical value of the test is so great, 
however, that we are forced to examine the problem more 
closely than this opening statement warrants. Why is it that 
within a group of salesmen there exists no simple relation between 
their tested intelligence (or estimated for that matter) and the 
rank they hold in production? The answer briefly stated is to be 
found in the nature of present-day salesmanship. Sales programs 
_are based on the principles of advertising, not on principles under- 
lying personal contacts. The distinction is one of importance. 
Taking advantage of the market, boosting sales campaigns on 
red letter days, measuring sales totals against competitors, 
impressing people in groups or in the mass—these are measures 
devised by the advertiser, not by the salesman. To date there 
exists very little coordination between the two methods of selling. 
During this transition period, from selling through individual 
efforts of salesmen alone to selling by means of salesmen and 
advertising together, the work of the salesman has lost in definite- 
ness and measurability. He is preceded by advertising in some 
cases, followed by it in others. Advertising copy is suitable at 
times and in some places; at other times and places it performs 
its functions poorly. Comparisonsof individual sales effort under 
these conditions is well-nigh impossible. 

Other difficulties exist which prevent proper comparison of 
sales effort. Methods of setting quotas are still in their infancy. 
With the best of these, it is difficult to give proper relative weights 
to territorial differences, or to changes in local conditions from 
year to year. The method of relating production and sales 
at the factory has been based on mass production in the field. 
Efforts of the individual salesman were disregarded except for 
the few outstanding producers. Hundreds and thousands 
of so-called salesmen often produce nothing during the year. 
Distribution of goods goes on just the same. Even the district 
manager is untroubled by this situation, since he knows from 
figures issued at the home office that ‘‘sales are better than last 
year.” Mass statistics indicate that “calls make sales.” The 
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individual salesman’s variability is lost in this slogan. Some 
‘ companies even pay so much per call knowing that by and large a 
certain percentage of sales per call will result. 

The evidence adduced indicates the absence of better sales 
policies. To predict success for the individual with so wide a 
variability in plan is impossible. We shall reach no final or even 
approximate evaluation of methods of selection under these condi- 
tions. What we have said or shall have to say in the following 
pages relates to those companies where approximate stabiliza- 
tion of policy exists or is in process of development. 

Within sales organizations there seem to be limits of intelli- 
gence above, below, or between which the probabilities of success 
or failure are greater. This is very definitely indicated in some 
companies. Other facts can be brought out by the use of tests. 
The value of tests is increasing. A few details illustrating 
method and results can be presented. 

The Success of Retail Sales Clerks as Indicated by Intelligence. 
Two groups of sales clerks of Company H, studied by the 
Bureau, show a negative relationship between their ratings and 
their intelligence. This relationship is expressed by the correla- 
tion coefficient. With perfect relationship—that is, when for 
every step higher in the intelligence scale there is a corresponding 
rise in the rating—the coefficient is +1.00. When this relation- 
ship is inverse or negative—that is, for every step higher in the 
intelligence scale there is a corresponding descent in the rating— 
the coefficient is —1.00. The relationship may vary from 
—1.00 to +1.00. If no relationship exists the coefficient is 0. 

For Group I, this coefficient is —.11 and for Group II, —.26. 
In other words, there is a low inverse relationship between intelli- 
gence and success. The positions of the test scores of the 10 
clerks rated highest are indicated in Table XX XVI. 


TaBLE XXXVI.—PosiTion or Trst Scorrs or Hicurest Tren Sauzs 


CLERKS 
Number of clerks Position of score Rating 
2 Highest scores made.............. High 
1 Slightly above average............ High 


7 Below average...............-0-- High 
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Those clerks rated highest scatter over the entire range of 
mental alertness scores. But they are by a large majority below 
the average of the group in intelligence. Although not accu- 
rately measuring all degrees of success, the test indicates the 
limits which include applicants most likely to succeed. 

House-to-house Salesmen.—Apparently there is no direct 
relationship existing between intelligence and ability to sell the 
products of Company G. The correlation coefficient between the 
production of salesmen and their scores in intelligence was 0. 
Successful and unsuccessful salesmen are scattered indiscrimi- 
nately on the basis of these scores. A high-score, low-production 
man is as possible and as probable as a low-score, high-production 
man. Further, no upper or lower limits of intelligence were indi- 
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CxHart 29.—Relationship between intelligence and ranking of routine salesmen. 


cated. It seems as if a salesman with low intelligence has as 
good a chance for success as one with high intelligence. These 
salesmen are recruited from many different sources. Many of 
them are temporary. No permanent factors exist which permit 
the possibility of correlation. 

Routine Salesmen.—The correlation coefficients between the 
ranking of salesmen in Companies E and F and their test scores 
are respectively —.06 and 0. Evidently there is little direct 
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relationship between these two measures of the salesmen. No 
critical score was indicated in the case of Company F. A study 
of test scores and ratings in the case of Company E, however, 
develops some interesting things. 

As a group, the above-average salesmen are less intelligent 
than the average salesmen, and the average salesmen, in turn, are 
less intelligent than the below-average salesmen. The median 
scores for the above-average, average, and below-average sales- 
men are 63.8, 65.0, and 78.3 respectively. 

Information tabulated in Table XX XVII and illustrated in 
Chart 29 indicates a critical score of 70. 


TasheE XXXVII.—RELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND RANKING 
OF SALESMEN 


Number} Number| Number] Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 


Seore AA A BA oficdd ‘Al BA 
70 or above..... . 9 15 10 OY bole 39.5 62.5 
Below 70........ 15 _ 23 6 63.5 60.5 37.5 
Total for group 24 38 16 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Above a score of 70, there is a greater proportion of the poorer 
men and a smaller proportion of the better men. Only 37.5 
per cent of the above-average salesmen scored 70 or above while 
62.5 per cent of the below-average salesmen ranked as high in 
the test. On the other hand, 63.5 per cent of the above-average 
salesmen scored below 70, while only 37.5 per cent of the below- 
average salesmen scored so low. In examining applicants for 
sales jobs a score of 70 or above should be regarded as unfavor- 
able for continued success as a salesman for this company. 
Men scoring above 70 should be hired for promotional purposes 
but not in excess of the promotional requirements of the 
company. 

Heating Equipment Salesmen.—In selling for Company D, 
intelligence does not seem to indicate success, the correlation coeffi- 
cient between the two being 0. A difference between the above- 
average, average, and below-average is indicated by the median 
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scores of these groups. These median scores are 74, 72, and 94 
for the three groups. The difference between the above-average 
and average group is not especially marked, but this difference 
between the above-average group and below-average is especially 
marked. The below-average men as a group score 20 points 
higher than the above-average men. Apparently the below- 
average men are more intelligent. This wide difference is due, 
in part, to the recent employment of a large number of men of a 
higher grade than those previously employed. ‘These new men 
on the job have had a shorter length of time to demonstrate 
their ability. 
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Cuart 30.—Intelligence of managers, active and inactive salesmen of two office 
specialty companies. 
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Life Insurance Salesmen.—Twenty-eight of 326 salesmen tested 
at a life insurance convention were known to be managers. The 
mean score of these managers was 93 while the corresponding 
score for the whole group was 83. Since promotion to managerial 
positions in life insurance selling, in the case of most companies, is 
contingent upon success in selling, there is some relationship 
between success and intelligence. This is borne out by an exam- 
ination of the 2-year production records and test scores of 37 
salesmen and the 4-year production records and test scores of 17 
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salesmen. In the first case the coefficient of correlation is +.24 
and in the second +.34. There is alow but positive relationship. 

A study of 17 salesmen in a single company showed a positive 
correlation between test scores and production of +.60. Exam- 
ination of the relationship for several hundred men in another 
company establishes a lower critical score at 60 on this test. 

Office Specialty Selling —The relationship between scores in 
the General Intelligence test and the success of office specialty 
salesmen could not be studied, since no production figures were 
available upon those men given this particular test. Production 
figures and the average scores in a combination of mental alert- 
ness tests, whose purpose was to measure intelligence, were avail- 
able and have been used here. 

The median scores of managers, active salesmen, and inactive 
salesmen (salesmen who since taking the test have left the com- 
pany) show some interesting differences. These differences are 
illustrated in Table XX XVIII and Chart 30. 


TABLE XXXVIII. | eg i oF INTELLIGENCE Scores oF MANAGERS, 
ACTIVE AND INACTIVE SALESMEN 


— 


Company B | Company B2 
Number Modinn Number ee as 
Managers * cna ucter terion 13 76 33 74 
Active salesmen........... 54 73 90 69 
Inactive salesmen......... 19 69 47 73 


In both companies, the score of the managers as a group is 
higher than that of either the active or inactive salesmen. In 
the second company the differentiation between the inactive 
salesmen and the managers is not very sharp. It is probable 
that too many salesmen of high intelligence are being employed 
who, seeing the lack of promotional opportunities, leave the com- 
pany. (See below under Length of Service and Intelligence.) 
If promotion to a managerial position indicates success, then 
intelligence does, to some extent, measure success. 
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A direct general relationship between intelligence and success 
does not exist in this form of selling. This is indicated by a 
correlation coefficient of 0. 

In both companies, a score of 50 seems to be significant. In 
neither company did a manager score below 50. In other words, 
if either company is hiring a man with the purpose of eventually 
promoting him to manager, he should score above 50 in this com- 
bination of tests. 

In the first company three salesmen scored less than 50 and 
all were below the average in production. Fifteen men scored 
within 10 points of 50. Of these, nine, or 69 per cent, fell below 
the average in sales; while twelve, or 92 per cent, fell below the 
upper 25 per cent of sales records. 

Of the 19 salesmen scoring below 50 in the second company, 
seven left the employ of the company, eight produced very little 
the second year, and of the four remaining salesmen, two were 
below average in production and two slightly above average the 
second year. 

Summary.—In general, there seems to be no direct relationship 
between mental alertness, as measured by tests so far devised, 
and success in selling, except in the lowest grade and highest 
grade of sales jobs. In the very low grades of selling there is a 
low negative relationship between these two factors while in the 
upper grades of selling there is a low positive relationship. 
Managers as a group are more intelligent than salesmen in the 
same type of selling, but many do not differ markedly from 
inactive salesmen where a policy is followed of hiring high- 
grade men without regard to the promotional opportunities 
within the company. 

Although there may be no direct relationship between intelli- 
gence and success, often upper or lower limits of intelligence, or 
both, are indicated which predict success or failure in selling the 
products of the particular company. Such being the case; the 
sales manager who demands more intelligent salesmen without 
regard to the complexity of the job he is offering them is almost 
certainly making a mistake. In the higher grade jobs such men 
may make good, but in the lower grades of sales jobs they are 


frequently failures 
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Length of Service and Intelligence.—The sales manager’s prob- 
lem of high turnover may sometimes be solved by a considera- 
tion of the intelligence of his salesmen in relation to their length 
of service. He may be selecting applicants so low in intelligence 
that they find the sales job too complex for them or, on the other 
hand, the applicants selected may be so far above the average in 
intelligence that the sales job is not sufficiently complex to main- 
tain their interest. In either case, they do not make permanent 
successes but soon either voluntarily leave or are dropped by the 
sales manager. They are replaced by the same general type of 
man, and high turnover with its consequent cost continues. 
The remedy lies in a determination of the most effective intelli- 
gence level for success on the particular job. That relationships 
do exist in many organizations between length of service and 
intelligence is highly probable. 

Retail Selling.—The correlation coefficients between intelli- 
gence and length of service of two groups of retail sales clerks of 
Company H indicate a negative relationship between these two 
factors. For score one the coefficient is —.31; for score two this 
coefficient is —.11. Those clerks having high intelligence 
scores have been with the company a shorter period of time than 
those with low scores. The more intelligent sales clerk may 
master the job more quickly and become of value to the company 
sooner. This value, though, is not as permanent as that of the 
less intelligent clerk who, though learning the job more slowly, 
remains as a permanent addition to the force after learning it. 

House-to-house Salesmen.—Turnover among the salesmen of 
Company G is very high and the average length of service of a 
man is very short. For this reason conclusive evidence as to the 
relationship between intelligence and length of service could not 
be obtained. The correlation coefficient of —.04 indicates a 
very slight inverse relationship; so slight, however, as to be 
inconclusive. 

Routine Selling —In both Company E and Company F, there 
is a negative relationship between intelligence and length of 
service. The correlation coefficients are respectively —.44 
and —.46. Evidently, in routine selling, those salesmen scor- 
ing high in intelligence tend to remain with the company a shorter 
period of time than those scoring low. This is probably due to 
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the routine nature of the work, to its ease of mastery, and to its 
failure to offer an attractive future. This is particularly true of 
Company E where a score of 70 or above is also unfavorable to 
success. 

Of the thirty-six salesmen of Company E scoring 70 or above, 
only ten, or approximately 30 per cent of this group, have a 
length of service of 214 years or more. In contrast, twenty- 
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CxHartT 31.—Difference in service of low score and high score salesmen. 


seven of the forty-two salesmen scoring below 70, or 64 per cent 
of this group, have a length of service of 244 years or more. A 
further significant fact is that of the twelve above-average sales- 
men with a length of service of 214 years or more, only one has a 
score of 70 or more. 

The median length of service of the salesmen scoring below 70. 
is 35.6 months while that of the salesmen scoring above 70 is 23 
months. This is illustrated in Chart 31. 

Those salesmen scoring above 70 and remaining with the com- 
pany seem to lose interest in their jobs and drop out. This is 
suggested also by a study of the percentage of above-average, 
average, and below-average salesmen in each of the service groups. 
This information is compiled in Table XX XIX. 
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TaBLE XXXIX.—RELATION BETWEEN LENGTH OF SERVICE AND THE RATING 
or SALESMEN ScoRING SEVENTY OR ABOVE 


Num-}| Num- | Num-| Per Per Per | Num- 

Service ber ber ber cent cent cent | ber in 

AA A BA AA A BA group 
216 years or less...........| -8 ith a 30.8] 42.3] 26.9] 26 
More than 214 years....... 1 6 3 10.0] 60.0} 30.0] 10 


The percentage of above-average salesmen is high during the 
first period of service, but falls off during the second period while 
the percentage of average and below-average salesmen increases. 
The more intelligent salesmen master their jobs quickly and are 
rated high, but as time passes they either leave the organization 
or, if they do remain, become less efficient. 

The reverse condition is indicated by a study of the salesmen 
scoring below 70. This is shown in Table XL. 


Taste XL.—RELATION BETWEEN LENGTH OF SERVICE AND THE RATING 
oF SALESMEN SCORING BELOW SEVENTY 


Num- |} Num-| Num-j| Per Per Per | Num- 

Service ber ber ber cent cent cent | berin 

A A B AA A BA | group 
216 years or less........... 4, 9 1 28.6) 64.3] 7.1] 14 
More than 24 years....... 11 12 5 39.2) 43.0] 17.8] 28 


With increasing service the percentage of above-average sales- 
men increases while that of the average salesmen decreases. Due 
to the inclusion of a few long-service men shortly due for retire- 
ment, the percentage of below-average salesmen decreases. 
The percentages seem to indicate that those salesmen scoring 
less than 70, possessing characteristics necessary for success, do not 
master their jobs as quickly as the more intelligent salesmen 
possessing these same characteristics. In contrast to the latter 
salesmen, though, they tend to remain with the company as 
efficient salesmen after mastering their jobs. On the basis of this 
study a score of 70 or above is seemingly unfavorable to long 
service with Company E. 
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Heating Equipment Salesmen.—That intelligence and the 

length of service of heating equipment salesmen are negatively 
related is indicated by the correlation coefficient of —.26. A 
lower score in intelligence is supported by the experience the man 
gains on the job. This is indicated by the median services of 
the above-average, average, and below-average salesmen. The 
above-average group has a median service of 8.83 years while the 
median services of the average and below-average groups are 5.67 
years and 2.5 years respectively. Evidently the less intelligent 
salesman remains with the company and eventually becomes an 
efficient salesman. 
_ Life Insurance Selling.—The service records of life insurance 
salesmen having a length of service of two years or more were 
compared to their scores in intelligence. Length of service and 
test score show a positive correlation, +.23. This is low, but 
shows a tendency upon the part of men scoring high in the 
test to be stable and permanent life insurance salesmen. In 
another life insurance company, of those salesmen receiving an 
average score below the average of the group, only 23 per cent 
remained more than 6 months; of those scoring above average, 64 
per cent remained more than 6 months. The 6-month period 
is used since itis the shortest time in which evidence of selling 
ability can be obtained in this type of selling. This evidence is 
supported by the fact that a lower critical score can be estab- 
lished for this group. 

Office Specialty Selling.—The relationship between intelligence 
and length of service in Company B is indicated in Table XLI 
below. 


Taste XLI.—CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN LENGTH OF SERVICE AND TEST 


ScorEs 
: Number of 
Group Correlation cree 
nla al a ft a le a 5 ne a eae 
IMAM AGEL S aaince solverls, ves into Mie veerenan 0.61 13 
Active salesmen between 45 months’ to 
9 years’ SETVICE.......-- essere a 0.21 29 
Active salesmen under 45 months’ service . 0.05 34 
Inactive salesmen. .c.. 05.0 6e ee eee ae vee —0.12 19 
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The relationship between the length of service and intelligence 
of managers is especially pronounced. Intelligence measures the 
length of service of the managers directly. ‘The more intelligent 
the manager the greater the probability of his continued success. 
In the case of salesmen this relationship is low but positive, and 
increases as the service of the man increases. ‘Those salesmen 
having the other qualities necessary for success and remaining 
with the company tend to be the more intelligent ones. 

Table XLII shows the relationship between intelligence and 
length of service in a second office specialty company. 


Taste XLII.—CorrELATIONS BETWEEN LENGTH OF SERVICE AND TEST 


Scores 
Group ad Correlation Namborot 
cases 
All managers. see 3 +.12 32 
Salesmen ond metre! service over Me 
VOATS Ms co wae we oer cis Mia ee crane tent reer ta: + .50 50 
All salesmen—Service over 18 months. ... +.46 54 
Inactive salesmen............00c00see08: — .42 20 


The majority of long-service men, both managers and salesmen, 
are men ranking high in the tests. Intelligent salesmen evidently 
remain with the company, providing there is clearly opportunity 
for promotion. The average score of the managers is 15 points 
higher than the average for the active salesmen. This average 
for the managers and the correlation between length of service 
and score are both lowered by the inclusion of several recently 
appointed managers selected, according to the sales manager, 
because they had no one else ready for the positions. 

An interesting fact is the —.42 correlation for inactive sales- 
men. ‘This indicates that of those salesmen leaving the company, 
the more intelligent leave first. Apparently these men see that 
the opportunities for promotion are not sufficient. ‘There prob- 
ably are other fundamental differences between these high-score 


men who leave and those who stay than the investigation has so 
far revealed. 
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Summary.—Summarizing the study of intelligence as related 
to the length of service of salesmen, it is evident that in the 
higher grades of selling jobs there is a low but direct relationship 
between these two factors. In the lower grades of sales jobs, 
however, this relationship is inverse. Apparently the demand 
upon the part of sales managers for intelligent men is made 
regardless of the complexity of the job. Such a demand upon the 
part of the sales manager in the lower grades of selling results in a 
high turnover. é 

The salesman above the average in intelligence is unfitted for 
these lower grades of selling jobs. The job is not sufficiently 
complex to maintain his interest and, if the promotional oppor- 
tunities are limited, he soon leaves the organization. If the sales 
organization is filled with such salesmen, the remedy may lie 
in a change of sales job. The sales manager may give the sales- 
man new functions, that is, make his work more difficult. If this 
is impossible, the only remedy is to employ salesmen with such 
a level of intelligence that they will remain. 

Many sales managers object to employing lower-grade men for 
they take a longer period to produce than the more intelligent 
ones. This may be true. The more intelligent salesman learns 
his work quickly and becomes a good producer. However, he 
soon ‘‘burns out” and leaves the organization. The less intelli- 
gent salesman learns new duties more slowly but, having learned 
them, becomes a good producer and a more permanent repre- 
sentative for the company. 

The desire for more alert salesmen is, in many cases, occasioned 
by the failure to provide sufficient training and adequate super- 
vision for the new salesman. He is turned loose and left to his 
own devices. In such a situation, the more intelligent man 
“shines”’ initially in contrast to the less intelligent one. How- 
ever, if the less alert salesman had been taught all the elements of 
his job before being placed in the field, and if he then had been ade- 
quately supervised, he would clearly be a better satisfied member 
of the force. Further, he would be a permanent asset to the 
company in contrast to the more intelligent salesman, insuffi- 
ciently and inadequately trained, who begins to depreciate almost 
upon his entry into the company and must soon be written off the 
books. 
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Comparison of Salesmen with Other Occupational Groups.— 
Salesmen differ from other occupational groups in mental alert- 
ness, these differences depending upon the complexity of the sales 
job and the complexity of the occupation to which the sales job is 
being compared. 

A comparison of the intelligence of salesmen to that of men in 
other occupations within the same company indicates some inter- 
esting things. Such comparisonsare available on three companies. 


19 SUPERINTENDENTS +H.0. EXECUTIVES LIE 
4] MANAGERS FASS T. MANAGERS LEE 


BUYERS +ASST. BUYERS YELL 


S2 RETAIL SALES CLERKS) pare Lonahiad foe vest 


of Middle 50 Per Cent ae 
Figure at Center of 
Bar = Median 
Gono lOas =S0mat 200 
Scores in Test 


Cart 32.—A comparison of the intelligence of retail sales clerks to that of other 
occupational groups. 
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Comparison of Retail Sales Clerks to Other Employees 
within the Same Company.—The intelligence levels of various 
occupations within Company H are indicated in Table XLIII 
and Chart 32. 

There is a wide gap between sales clerks, office clerks, and 
buyers, the group ranking just above them in intelligence. This 
is to be expected since there is a great difference in the require- 
ments of the two positions. The group showing the highest 
intelligence consists of superintendents and home office execu- 
tives. ‘The managers and assistant managers of stores rank next, 
closely followed by the buyers and assistant buyers. Comparison 
of these occupations to that of sales clerks is hardly justified, 
the requirements for the positions being so different. 
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Taste XLIII.—Comparison or Toe INTELLIGENCE or ReratL SALES 


CLERKS TO OTHER OccuPATIONAL GRoUPS WITHIN THE SAME CoMPANY 
Co eh eed a ma, 


Range middle : 
Nature of occupation um: 50 per cent Mote 
ber score 
of scores 
Superintendents and home office execu- 

RIVES es as Ras MEET rae. 19 83-116 108 
Managers and assistant managers...... 41 81-113 97 
Buyers and assistant buyers.......... 11 79-116 95 
Ofmcarclerks tes setisinritesin «ocak: sieve 90 25-116 75 


alesiclerks = cts ene A. fake oican et ye ae 52 20-50 33 


Comparison of Routine Salesmen to Clerks in Two Sales 
Offices.—A comparison of routine salesmen to clerks in the sales 
office of the same company is indicated in Table XLIV. 


Taste XLIV.—A Comparison OF THE INTELLIGENCE OF ROUTINE SALES- 
MEN AND CLERKS 


Range middle 


Occupation Number} 50 per cent Median 
score 
of scores 
Clerks—Offfice 1.........ccscccceeees 46 55-105 83 
Clerks—Offfice 2............00 eee eee 33 61-96 79 
I RLESTIPO TI rete cus ooo ocat a) ovate. sapan area ceworthouthe 103 40-96 73 


As a group, the clerks are more intelligent than the salesmen. 
In this type of selling, the importance of intelligence is lowered 
because of the simplicity of the operations performed. 

Comparison of Sales Engineers to Other Engineers within 
Same Company.—Sales engineers as a group rank lower in intelli- 
gence than other engineers employed by the same company. 
This is indicated in Table XLV. 

Although a higher intelligence is required of sales engineers 
than of any other sales group, a still higher intelligence is required 
for purely engineering occupations. Above a certain level, 
intelligence ceases to become a factor in success as a sales 
engineer, other qualities condition success or failure. 
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Taste XLV.—InTELLIGENCE LEVELS oF ENGINEERS 
Se 


Range middle 
Group 50 per cent of | Median score 
scores 
Design...... stains yee crepe eae ke ores whoa tegen 125-155 135 
Operating, works, service............. 115-150 129 
Engineers other than design........... 115-145 123 
Sales engineers..............--+2-e008- 95-145 120 
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Test Scores 
Cuart 33.—Average mental alertness test scores of various occupational groups. 


General Comparison of Salesmen to Other Occupational 
Groups on the Basis of Intelligence.—An interesting comparison 
of the intelligence of salesmen to that of other occupational 
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groups is afforded by the test scores of more than 2,800 persons. 
These belong to seventeen different groups. This ranking is 
shown in Chart 33 and the scores of these groups are included in 
Table XLVI. 

Certain of the groups are somewhat more highly selected than 
others. It would be difficult, for example, to find any single 
group of business executives scoring as high as the group given 
at the top of the table. The real estate sales and the first year 
graduates in business school are both higher than would be found 
in business generally. The score for retail sales clerks is limited 
to a particular group. If other grades of retail clerks were 
included, scores would run higher. 


TaBLE XLVI.—Mentat Atertness Luvets or Various OccupaTIONS 


Number] Range middle 


Occupation in 50 per cent Modan 
score 
group of scores 

Major business executives..... A eye oot 84 90-156 127 

First year graduates (business)........ 167 109-140 125 

Halessengineere tec ce. secs cwes ses ots ae 94 110-150 120 

Wollereseniorsince te A otse 0. bce Soke hee 100 100-137 118 

School superintendent and special sub- 

JeCHOACH OTS '.2i. 2/4 «eet ue wien wR a 97 100-119 109 
Business executives (general group)... . 78 82-116 102 
Real estate sales cicerc.0. «cis oie ats oo ac 25 80-115 102 
Office specialty sales*................ Lit 60-112 95 
Insurance sales (school)*............. 537 74-105 93 
Insurance sales (experienced)*......... 326 60-110 86 
Officerclerks ec. ck sires apeene simareeets. at 267 55-105 84 
Semi-specialty sales*................. 127 56-106 78 
Rata RES eee Soe enone 191 41-94 71 
House-to-house sales*. 3 3 acto uaa 160 30-95 65 
Trade high school Gane hee 272 37-87 62 
Policemen (all grades).......... V4 a ee eid: 42 
Retail sales clerks* (at oa seks 

COUNMLCTS; OLC.)ia viere's 9 che ole) eleeici> am eh 52 20-50 33 


a a a 


* Groups starred are classed as salesmen. 


The evidence, so far collected, with reference to one special type 
of test—the mental alertness test—has been presented. Used 
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alone, such a test will probably never give high correlations with 
success in sales production. There is little doubt, however, that 
higher correlations are possible when the organization of distribu- 
tion, the method of sale, the technique of training and supervision 
are systematized. Thecorrelations under present conditions can- 
not be high in any case. We must look for the immediate useful- 
ness of this type of test in other significant relationships. ‘These 
are to be found in the relative standing of particular sales groups; 
as shownin Table XLVI, in therate of turnover of different mental 
alertness levels for the particular sales proposition, in the oppor- 
tunities that exist for promotion from sales positions, and in the 
relative complexity of these different positions within any particu- 
lar firm’s sales organization. 

In the following chapter are discussed certain other factors in 
the salesman’s make-up that can be discovered by different 
forms of tests, and that, under existing conditions, are of some 
importance in selection and success. 


CHAPTER XIII 
PERSONALITY AND APTITUDE TESTS 


We are informed that you are gathering data on tests which are of 
value in selecting salesmen. Have your experiments reached the point 
where they can be used practically by the average sales manager? 
Specific characteristics upon which we are anxious to obtain practical 
tests are energy, trustworthiness (honesty, sincerity, and morality), 
initiative, determination, judgment, tact, persuasiveness, resource- 
fulness, and quickness of wit. May we hear from you regarding this 
at your earliest convenience. 


This quotation is typical of hundreds of inquiries. Such 
queries come not only from sales managers, but also from exec- 
utives, service companies, religious organizations, social and 
philanthropic agencies, teachers and school superintendents, 
admission committees of colleges and universities, works managers, 
and political units. The problem of adjusting personalities 
is universal. The partial mastery of materials has permitted 
attention to be focused on this more complex difficulty of creating 
right human relationships. 

The problem is often thought of asinsoluble. It is admittedly 
difficult. Practical results are needed at once, though little 
fundamental research has been done. We are forced to reply 
to the questions above in the negative. There are no sure 
methods of evaluating the personality. This chapter, then, 
must disclaim in the beginning the presentation of a solution to 
the sales manager’s question. Nevertheless, we believe it to be 
important to record the steps that are being taken to discover 
ways and means of improving selection, to indicate those points 
where results seem promising, and to describe one method in use 
in the study of the problem. 

Reasons for Studying Personality Traits.—It is usually assumed 
that occupations differ in their demands on the personal 
qualities of individuals. It is further assumed that if persons 
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exist whose natural or acquired qualities are, in the main, those 
demanded by a particular occupation, such persons will be most 
successful in that occupation. One approach to the problem, 
then, is to examine those persons who are successful, assuming 
further, of course, that their success is in part due to their posses- 
sion of the qualities required by that occupation. Another 
approach to the problem is to study those individuals who are 
succeeding best in their preparation for particular occupations. 
Applicants for different occupations may be compared with those 
who are already successful in them, on the assumption that 
most of the qualities which have made them successful are per- 
manent, and if found in the applicants, will forecast a similar 
measure of success for them. From the point of view of what is 
sometimes called pure research, we may attempt to isolate and 
measure qualities of persons without regard to occupations. The 
records of such measurements can later be utilized in setting up 
standards of selection, by comparing the successful and the 
unsuccessful with the differences that appeared in the earlier 
measurements. 

With these various assumptions in mind, we may proceed to 
the examination of the experiments based on them. We have 
previously discussed the use of the application blank. Data, 
largely negative, have been reviewed, which interviewers and 
“experts” offer as means of selection. Methods for further 
systematic study of these data have been suggested in the 
discussions of rating scales. Many other methods have been 
tried at different times and by different investigators. To 
illustrate the general method, excerpts are chosen from an exten- 
sive research that attempts to find distinguishing qualities 
between salesmen and mechanics or mechanically minded men. 


Different Qualities Associated with Salesmen and Mechanics.! 


This study seeks to determine the personality correlates of interest 
and ability: (1) in handling or motivating human beings; and (2) in 
handling machines or inanimate objects. 'To what extent do those whose 
interests fall into one of the two divergent classes belong to a type? 
When the personality differences between the two groups are known, 
what are the practical applications? 


1 Freyp, Max, “The Personalities of the Socially and the Mechanically 
Inclined,” Psychological Review Monographs, vol. 33, whole no. 151, 1924. 
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In order to arrive at a solution of this problem, comparisons were 
made between salesmen on the one hand and students of engineering and 
mechanics on the other. Differences were studied by the use of tests, 
interest and personal history records, and ratings. Simple group 
comparisons were made in these measures. An additional statistical 
method, that of the intercorrelation of measurements, was used in order 
to determine to what extent the individuals in a group belonged to a 
type. A scoring method was devised for making applications of the 
results to vocational or other guidance. 

The results of the group comparisons lead us to the conclusion that 
those who are interested in dealing with human beings (the salesmen) 
are differentiated from the students of mechanics by greater social 
ability, credulity or suggestibility, impulsiveness, adaptability, excit- 
ability, self-confidence, talkativeness, present-mindedness, and good- 
nature. The students of mechanics show a greater tendency to be 
self-conscious, careful of details, inhibited and cautious, reticent, absent- 
minded, and glum. They are more capable of making fine coordina- 
tions, and excel in slow, painstaking, and accurate effort. There is no 
evidence for two, corresponding, sharply-defined, personality types, but 
evidence points to the utility of recognizing ‘‘extremes,”’—those few at 
the social extreme possessing all the traits of the completely socially 
adapted person, and those at the mechanical extreme possessing all 
of the traits of the person who is completely devoted to machines. Most 
individuals will deviate from the central tendency toward one or the 
other extreme, depending upon which of the two opposed classes of traits 
is dominant in the make-up of their personality. By the use of this 
distinction we are able to devise a composite score which discriminates 
effectively between the socially adapted and the mechanically adapted. 

For purposes of comparing the groups several tests and questionnaires, 
and a rating scale, were used. 

Tests—While the most stress is laid on personality differences, an 
intelligence test was included as a check on the factor of general intelli- 
gence in the group differencesfound. ‘The test used for this purpose was 
Bureau of Personnel Research Test VI, a spiral-omnibus test with items 
chosen from the Army Alpha Intelligence Test. ‘The test was given with 
a 15-minute time limit. 

A second test was Bureau Test IX, a group modification of the 
Downey Will-temperament Test. This test series consists of eleven 
parts, yielding with the use of ratios, twelve scores. This test series 
was originated by Downey for individual testing of a number of voli- 
tional and temperamental traits, using modifications of handwriting 
for the purpose. In the present study use was made of the fourth 
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edition of a group modification of the test developed by the staff of the 
Bureau of Personnel Research. 

A third test was the Kent-Rosanoff free association test arranged for 
group testing. In this form, instead of giving his response orally, the 
subject responds by writing the first word called to mind by the stimu- 
lus word. The stimulus words are printed in a list; one signal serving 
to start the individual on the list and one to stop him. The chief 
interest in the test lay in the coefficient of commonality of response, 
and in the classification of responses, made by Wells. 

A fourth test, which we have chosen to call a Directed Association 
Test, was intended to measure ability at directed thinking, the supposi- 
tion being that this ability could be measured by the rapidity and 
brevity with which an individual completed a chain association between 
two dissimilar words. 

Questionnaires—A number of exhaustive questionnaires covering 
items of personal history, interests, attitudes, etc., was used in order to 
supplement the measures yielded by the tests. Material for these ques- 
tionnaires was drawn largely from previous lists prepared in the Bureau 
of Personnel Research, and from the psychiatric and psychoanalytic 
literature. The'fields covered by the several questionnaires are roughly 
the following: 


Questionnaire 1. Early Personal History. 
Questionnaire 2. Vocational Interests. 
Questionnaire 3. Avocational Interests. 
Questionnaire 4. Likes and Dislikes. 
Questionnaire 5. Beliefs. 


Rating Scale—A graphic rating scale was constructed: in order to 
measure in another way several of the traits which presumably were 
brought out by the tests and questionnaires, and a number of other 
traits. With the use of the same scale, self-ratings and ratings by friends 
and acquaintances were obtained, and the groups were compared in each 
of the traits on the scale. The measurements yielded by this scale were 
also used as a partial check on the reliability of the tests, and as materials 
for the intercorrelation of traits in discovering constellations of traits. 


Significant Differentiative Items.—The details of the investiga- 
tion must be omitted for lack of space. 


It is of interest, however, to know how well the two general groups 
that are dealt with in this study can be differentiated by a total score 
which takes into consideration the significant individual items. If 
the items can be combined in such a way as to produce a total score 
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which will clearly differentiate between men of extreme mechanical 
tendencies and those of sales tendencies, we shall have a convenient 
mode of discovering the propensities of any individual, and can use 
this information for vocational guidance along broad lines, rather than 
specific ones—lines which will probably lead to greater vocational 
happiness than any other method of vocational guidance can afford. 


TasLe XLVII.—ITems Tuat DirFeREntTIATE SoclALLY AND 
MercuanicaLty MInpED 
rr 


Per cent making 
critical scores or 


Critical ; 
Test or question item score or checking symbols Weight 
symbol ee 
Sales Industries 


Test IX 
Part 5 2.10 or more 52 17 +1 
Part 5 1.89 or less 26 60 -1 
Part 11 16 or more 30 73 -1 
Part 11 .-| 14 or less 44 13 +1 
Part 9, ratio ..| 1.20 or more 17 43 -1 
Part 2 .| 6 or more 60 20 +1 
Part 2 3 or less 27 70 -1 

Kent-Rosanoff Test 
Contrast responses..............-++. 11 or more 40 07 +1 
Contrast responseS............0.000- 2 or less 17 53 -1 

Questionnaire 2 
PA CLOR Meret sie talcvelas a wiarcheietalele interes sin L 46 20 +1 
AStFONOMEL. - 6 c).c.05i0 os 2s site L 13 36 —-1 
Auto repairman. L 10 46 —1 
Draftsman..... L 10 43 -1 
Factory manager L 40 90 -1 
Factory manager. . D 33 03 +1 
Locomotive engineer L 20 43 -1 
Machinist....:...;. L 10 50 -—1 
Machinist........ D 63 26 +1 
Magazine writer. . L 53 23 +1 
Magazine writer. . D 20 50 -1 
Preacher......... L 23 03 +1 
Ship officer..... L 10 60 —1 
Ship officer.... D 56 20 +1 
Shop foreman... L 03 56 —1 
Shop foreman..... D 73 16 +1 
Specialty salesmen L 56 20 +1 

‘oolmaker. . "i L 03 50 - 

Toolmaker.... : nies D 70 26 ay 
ee ei SAORI ID DOES 2 fee L 03 23 =I 
uestionnaire 

: Riad Meni e «+ oe elebsiota > stsiets. cap iereeneisis 53 17 +1 
JOEL eMTOTN eng, OO IO O ECORI a OG Oe ! 00 30 aay 
Very polite people. uote 47 90 -1 
Very polite people. 33 00 +1 
Conventions... 07 27 ss 
Usenet ore a 97 77 Fret 
WSR E Joie Mieicivaies se 5 00 23 dy 
New Republic..... 33 77 aa 
New Republic..... oe a i 
Interviews.... 24 ey Rr 


Interviews. .....coscssccscoecs 


If the most significant items are combined we shall have a score which 
differentiates much better than any single item, since a combination of 
factors, each of which is significant, produces a total which is of greater 
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significance than any single factor. Thus, although one individual 
may not conform to his group in getting a high score in the number of 
contrast responses in the Kent-Rosanoff Test, he may compensate for it 
by having a greater number of the interests which distinguish his group. 
The extreme individuals will have a greater number of interests and 
abilities which conform to their group than will any of the intermediate 
individuals. 


TESTS 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 4 
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Cuart 34.—Distribution of separate and total scores—socially minded (black), 
mechanically minded (white). 


The items which entered into the total score for differentiating the 
sales from the mechanical groups are given in Table XLVII on page 
281. The scoring method was decided upon by comparing the two 


primary groups, and it is the results of this comparison that Table 
XLVI displays. : 
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In obtaining the total scores the sales group was favored; that is, 
where a greater proportion of salesmen than industries students checked 
a given symbol, checking that symbol counted +1 toward the total 
score, and where the opposite relationship held, checking the symbol 
counted —1 toward the total score. 

Chart 34 shows the results of the composite scoring method on the 
two primary groups. In this figure are shown the total composite 
scores, composite scores on tests alone, on Questionnaires 2 and 4, 


MECHANICAL GROUPS (24CASES) mmnlemenee 
INOUSTRIES SENIORS — cmmmmnioman 


\ALL SALESMEN (285CASES)____ een 


29 LIFE INSURANCE SALESMEN___________ /—__—_—m 


a Lee Le ee 
= aa eel One Ope aun 2) Our 204 60 8 1010) a + 
Score 
CuHart 35.—Interquartile ranges of total scores of different groups. 


separately and combined. Each component of the total composite 
score is very effective in differentiating the two groups. The total score 
is, however, more effective than any of the components, the overlapping 
being only one. Another interesting point is that the most favorable 
critical score for dividing the groups is near the zero point in each case. 

The total composite score was obtained for the secondary groups. 
The interquartile ranges are presented in Chart 35. 

The outstanding feature of this chart is the fact that there is no over- 
lapping of the interquartile ranges of the sales and mechanical groups. 
The overlapping of the actual distributions is less than one-fourth, 
which may include all those individuals who are vocationally misplaced. 
Another feature is the fact that the best critical score remains around 
the zero point. 


Bearing in mind that these results are wholly tentative and 
subject to revision under other conditions, that the traits men- 
tioned are only suggestive and as yet lacking in clear definition, 
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and that no practical conclusions immediately flow from them, 
the following list is given as a summary of the differences found 
between the two primary groups. The traits named are the 
extremes toward which the members of the two groups tend; that 
is, the description of the salesmen as open-hearted and the mechanics 
students as reticent, is not intended to convey the impression that 
these terms describe the two groups exactly, but that salesmen tend 
to be more open-hearted than the mechanics students. The terms 
employed in describing a group would apply as descriptive 
phrases to more members of that group than of the other group. 


Salesmen are: Students of mechanics are: 


Credulous 

Objective or universal in their 
verbal associations 

Careless of details 

Impulsive 

Deficient in fine motor coordina- 
tion 

Not self-conscious 

Not conceited 

Adaptable 

Persevering 

Excitable 

Self-confident 


Open-hearted and talkative 
Quick to make friends 
Present-minded 
Good-natured 

Neat in dress 


Assured in beliefs and attitudes 
Subjective in verbal associations 


Careful of details 

Inhibited and cautious 

Able to make fine motor coordina- 
tions 

Self-conscious 

Conceited 

Not adaptable 

Not persevering 

Calm and reserved 

Lacking in confidence in their 
abilities 

Reticent 

Slow to make friends 

Absent-minded 

Glum 

Careless in dress 


_ The Special Case.—From one of our original assumptions that 
the nature of the occupation calls for certain qualities that another 
occupation probably does not, we might at once proceed to the 
conclusion that it is now possible to tell men which, of two occu- 
pations at least, they should enter. Such conclusions would be 
premature. We may select for illustration one of the more 
obvious pitfalls that confront us. What of the sales engineer? 
Must he, to conform to type, be a bundle of the contradictory 
traits just listed? The solution is one of considerable interest 
and shows us how dangerous it is to rely on any single set of fac- 
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tors in our analyses. The sales engineer proves to be of the 
socially minded type but he has mechanical interests and a high 
degree of mental alertness. We have previously shown (Chart 
33) that he stands highest among salesmen on the intelligence 
test. 

The solution of this question involved the preparation of special 
tests. First, the usual mental alertness test was not difficult 
enough to differentiate the men. They were all closely grouped 
in the upper quartile of the general distribution usually obtained 
by other groups. Second, it failed in certain qualitative respects 
to arouse interest and to call forth best effort. A special test 
for technical interests and degree of attainment in the electrical 
field was needed also. These tools were devised and applied to 
men in the field who had been out 5 years or more. A detailed 
examination of the results thus obtained was made, taking into 
account all data available on degree of success in each man’s 
chosen line.! 

Analysis of Results of Tests.—The best method of dealing with 
the results, proved to be to divide the score in Part I by the score 
in Part II for each individual. This is the method which is the 
simplest, and it is the one which gives the most efficient use of the 
test as a means of differentiating the men. This method magni- 
fies the differences among the individuals, by showing that the 
ability of each individual to deal with Part I differs from his 
ability to deal with Part II. That is, the ratio or quotient of a 
man’s score in Part I divided by his score in Part II changes 
geometrically, instead of algebraically, as this man’s special 
ability is greater or less. This probably makes the results agree 
more nearly with the practical considerations; for the extreme 
cases of special ability should be markedly differentiated. The 
genius is valued probably far greater than an actual measure- 
ment of capacity would indicate. The results of dealing with 
the scores by this method are presented graphically in Chart 36. 
Considering the diagram as a four-fold table, we have the engi- 
neers differentiated as follows: 


1 The investigation referred to is published by B. V. Moors, “Personne, 
Selection of Graduate Engineers,” Psychological Review Monograph Series] 
1920, vol. 30, No. 138. The Psychological Review Publishing Company, 
Princeton, N. J. See particularly pp. 40-74. 
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Knowing first the actual classification of the engineers, we can say 
that 63 per cent of the design engineers were shown by the test to be 
better fitted for design engineering than 81 per cent of the sales engineers 
were shown to be. Eighty-one per cent of the sales engineers were 
shown by the test to be better fitted for sales engineering than 63 per 
cent of the design engineers were shown to be. Not knowing first the 
classification of a group of engineers, this test can be used to differen- 


_ISALES ENGINEERS! | | | | 


BB HERSES HT cCheheRE 
ees GEN ERE 
Ratio ly 2.0 3.0 40 5.0 6.0 10-17.0 | 

Cuart 36.—Design engineers differentiated from saies engineers by test scores. 
Differentiation obtained by dividing scores in Part I by scoresin Part II. Con- 
sidering the diagram as a four-fold, table, the engineers indicated by the test as 
sales engineers are 81 per cent correctly so classified; and the engineers indicated 
by the test. as design engineers are 63 per cent correctly so classified. Ry, = +.70. 


tiate them as follows: Assuming that if an engineer’s score in Part I 
of the test is more than 3.2 times his score in Part II, he is a sales 
engineer; and that if his score in Part I is less than 3.2 times his 
score in Part II, he is a design engineer, so that 81 per cent of those 
. above this critical ratio (Part I at least as much as 3.2 times Part II) 
. are sales engineers; and 63 per cent of those below it are design engineers 
or of a purely engineering type. The correlation between the test 
results treated in this way and the actual classification of the men was 
R,=+.70. Also, the correlation between the classification of the men 
by the test results treated in this way and the classification of the 
«men by the Record of Interests, Section II, was r= +.46. The 
correlation between the marks for the engineers when the scores were 
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treated in this way (score in Part I divided by score in Part II) and the 
marks for the engineers when the score in Part II was subtracted from 
the score in Part I in terms of sigmas, was r = +.50. Such was the 
correlation coefficient obtained when the quotients (Part I divided by 
Part II) were correlated with differences between scores (Part I minus 
Part II in terms of sigmas) by the Pearson product-moment formula. 
However, this does not show the true relationship; for the relationship 
is a non-linear one; and by using the formula for Eta, it is shown to be 
e= +.88. 


Joa oe aaa eae eee 
ae SALES ENGINEERS pelea cela 


10-19 20-29 3039 40-49 50-59 60-69 0-19 80-89 90-100 


Cuart 37.—Design engineers differentiated from sales engineers by interest 
analysis. Percentages of choices showing preference for occupations requiring 
sales type of person. Considering the diagram as a four-fold table, the interest 
test (Record of Interests) places correctly eighty-two per cent of the engineers. 
Ru = + 84. 


Interests and Preferences.—The interests and preferences of 
all engineers were also studied to determine the best methods of 
eliciting these and for recording them for future use. 
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The previous practice has been to place the engineeers accord- 
ing to their interests, but often the graduate engineers could not 
decide themselves what work they would prefer. A test or scale 
of interests was prepared to determine the ratio or per cent of 
interest in the various lines of work. The essential feature 
of this test was to request the subject to check a list of names of 
occupations with a plus or minus according as he would like to 
follow or would not like to follow the various occupations. In 
various trials of this test, design engineers, sales engineers, and 
insurance salesmen showed a definite tendency to like or be 
interested in occupations which, in nature of work, were similar 
to those occupations in which they were already successful. 
The kind of occupation which they thought would give them the 
greatest satisfaction to follow was a significant criterion of the 
kind of work in which they could be and were already successful. 
Assuming that we did not know the actual occupations of the 
engineers, those engineers which this test of interests alone would 
select for sales engineering, would be 89 per cent correctly placed 
or classified; and the men which this test of interest selected for 
design engineering would be 69 per cent correctly placed or 
classified. This is shown graphically in Chart 37. 

The correlation between the results of the test of interests and 
the results of the test of special capacities is r = +.50. This 
tends to show not only that there is high correlation between 
interests and special ability, but also that the test of interests 
and the test of special capacity give reliable results. 

A Practical Test of Results——During the 2 years since this first 
study in August, 1920, many additional graduate engineers have 
been tested as they were employed by the firm. Also, the later 
records or careers of the men tested have been followed up and 
checked against the predictions of the tests. . Of fifty-eight grad- 
uate engineers who took the test of interests in 1920 and 1921, the 
later assignment and success were followed up in May, 1922. 
This later check-up shows that this test of interests, alone, would 
have placed 85 per cent of these men in the line of work in which 
they are now successful. 

Mr. Moore has studied the data on 121 graduate ee who 
took the special engineering test, Parts I and II, in 1920 and 1921. 
This special ability test classified 68 per cent of the men, asthey 
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were later segregated by the executives of the company, after 
they had supervised the work of the engineers for a few months. 
He has been able to follow up the later success of seventy-six of these 
men, and finds that the test alone would have placed 74 per cent of 
them in the line of work in which they are now successful. These 
two facts together—that the earlier classification placed 68 per 
cent of the men in agreement with the predictions of the test, and 
that a later classification placed 74 per cent of the men in agree- 
ment with the predictions of the test—indicate that the accuracy 
of the test becomes more evident the longer the men have been 
at their work, and thus the more accurate the criterion of their 
success is. Several of the men had been released or had left the 
company. ‘The data indicate that those who left were more likely 
to be among those who were shown by the tests to be misplaced. 
There are records of only two men whose assignment has been 
changed from what it was at first; in both cases the change was 
from disagreement with the test of special capacity and the test 
of interests, to agreement with the indications of these tests, 
although the indications of the tests were not the cause of the 
change of assignment. 

There are forty-one men, for whom criteria of later success 
exist, who were classified as sales engineers or as design engineers 
by both the test of special capacity and the test of interest. 
Thirty-seven of these men, or 90 per cent, were classified by both 
tests alike for the same work in which they are now successful. 

According to these data, conclusions seem possible that these 
aids for placing engineers are proving to have a practical degree of 
reliability, and that the method or general principles upon which 
the practice is based may be accepted as sound. The Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company is now using these 
tests as definite practical aids in classifying and placing the 
graduate engineers as they come from the technical schools and 
colleges. 

Significance of Special Tests of Temperament.—A large num- 
ber of experiments have been carried out in the attempt to evalu- 
ate certain forms of objective tests devised to measure specific 
traits other than mental alertness. One of the most extensive 


1 Moorg, B. V., “‘A Tested Method of Using Tests for Vocational Guid- 
ance,” School and Society, Dec. 29, 1923, vol. XVIII, No. 470. Pp. 761-764. 
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of these groups of objective tests is known as the Downey Will- 
temperament Tests. For a detailed discussion of these tests, 
the reader is referred to Dr. Downey’s book. 

Efforts have been made to evaluate these tests in group form as 
measures of selling ability. The general results cannot be dis- 
cussed in detail. The evidence so far obtained is not of a 
practical nature. The group form of the test used is known as 
Bureau Test IX. 

The characteristics assumed to be indicated by different parts 
of the test are as follows: 

1. Speed of Movement (Parts 1 and 10). Normal speed of 
movement. 

2. Freedom from Inertia (Part 4 used in comparison with 
Part 10). Tendency to work at one’s highest speed without 
external pressure. 

3. Speed of Decision, better traits (Part 3). Quickness in 
reaching a decision or conclusion. 

4, Speed of Decision, personal traits (Part 9). Quickness in 
reaching a decision on subjective, personal questions. 

5. Flexibility in Disguise (Part 6, disguises). Capacity to 
modify one’s routine activities. Ease in readjustment. 

6. Motor Impulsion (Part 5). Impetuosity and energy of 
action. 

7. Assurance in Visual Memory (Part 11). Degree of confi- 
dence with which one maintains his opinion against contradiction. 

8. Freedom from Self-conciousness (Part 9 with Part 3). 
Relative ease of decision and action in personal as compared with 
impersonal or objective problems. 

9. Coordination of Impulses (Part 8). Capacity to handle a 
complex situation successfully without forgetting either of the 
two factors involved. 

10. Motor Inhibition (Part 2). Capacity to keep a set purpose 
in mind, and to achieve it. This involves power of motor control, 
coolness, and patience. 

11. Care for Detail (Part 7). Attention to details. 

12. Perseveration (Part 6, letters). Continuous effort to 
attain an indefinitely defined end. 


1 Downey, Dr. June E., “The Will-temperament and Its Testing,” 
The World Book Company, New York and Chicago, 1923. 
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A careful study of Dr. Downey’s purposes in building the original 
form of the test shows at once that one need not hope for direct 
relationships between test results and actual success in selling. 
Our problem has been rather to examine such measures in order 
to discover, if possible, wherein they might give indications of 
differences that may, on further refinement of tests, prove to be 
differences in sales aptitude. By combination with other tests 
and interviews, they might also prove of immediate value in 
selection. As an illustration of differences, Table XLVIII shows 
average scores obtained on certain of the tests by clerks and sales- 
men in the same company. The work of the salesmen is of the 
routine, order-taking type. 


TaBLE XLVIII.—Saues AND CLERICAL AVERAGES ON WILL-TEMPERAMENT 


TEstTs 
Its number Average Average 
Name of test in score of 103 | score of 79 
Test IX salesmen clerks 

Speed of movement............} land10 | 58.5 66.6 
Coordination of impulses....... 8 60.5 80.0 
Care for detail................ 7 10.5 (errors) | 7.5 (errors) 
Motor impulsion.............. 5 2.02 1.78 
Freedom from self-consciousness 3 and 9 1.04 1.38 


If we were to draw conclusions from the foregoing table they 
might be of this type. Column two of the table shows that the 
salesmen surpass the clerical group in surplus energy (5), and in 
being less self-conscious (3 and 9). The clerical group surpasses 
the sales group in speed of movement (1 and 10), as tested with 
paper and pencil, in coordination of impulses (8), as tested 
through the finer motor coordination, and in care for detail (7). 

Several of the separate tests of which Bureau Test IX is 
composed have shown high positive relationships with rated 
success in selling. So far, the reliability of these results is low 
and the reasons therefor not determined. No regular follow-up 
has been possible. Only one illustration of the type need be 


given, 
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How Test IX Predicts Sales Success.—Twenty men to whom 
tests and other measures were given were salesmen employed by a 
bond and mortgage company. The Bureau program for test- 
ing these men included Tests IX, XIII and XIV, and an “ Interest 
Analysis” and a “Personal History” record. All of these had 
proved useful in more or less similar lines of investigation for 
other firms. 

Four different ratings by the company, to show each salesman’s 
actual value to the firm, were secured. These were: (1) a ranking 
of the salesmen from 1 (the best) to 20 (the poorest) on 
the basis of the sales manager’s judgment of their value to the 
firm; (2) a rating by the sales manager by means of the Bureau’s 
Graphic Rating Scale; (3) a rating based on average monthly 
production; and (4) a combined rating on average monthly pro- 
duction and the sales manager’s judgment of the men’s value to 
the firm. 

These four methods of ranking agreed very closely with each 
other in their grading of the men. On that account, and for the 
sake of brevity here, the rank order based on the sales manager’s 
judgment of the value of the salesmen is used in this illustration. 

A combination of two of the parts of Test IX, and the sales 
manager’s ranking correlate +.76. The two parts used are 
coordination of impulses (8)—a, test in which the routine salesmen 
did less well than clerical workers—and relative freedom from 
inertia (4), as tested by “‘speeded”’ writing. Rankings are given 
in Table XLIX. 

In the practical interpretation of such rankings as these, the 
question is not, of course, whether tests or other measures can 
assign values to salesmen identically as the company assigns 
values; it is, rather, whether the tests assign values to the sales- 
men in such a way that the scores will serve the purpose of aiding 
in selecting men for the job of selling. Study of Table XLIX 
shows that the tests here used as samples in this case differentiate 
quite clearly the extremes in the group. If the company, for 
example, had wished to hire and maintain on their force only men 
who would prove at least as valuable as Ke has proved, the two 
tests could have eliminated all but one of the less valuable men. 
It is well to consider that the tests in this case have been given 
to a group which has already been selected and weeded out, so 
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that the tests have probably had to show finer distinctions among 
men than would be required in the selecting of salesmen under 
normal conditions. 


Taste XLIX.—CompaRIson OF THE VALUE OF SALESMEN AS RANKED BY 
THE COMPANY AND BY Two Tzsts 
Se 


How Parts 8 and 4 of 
How the company ranked the salesmen Test IX ranked the 
salesmen 


—_—_—_—— Cr — — 


Salesman Rank Rank 
Mi. 1 1 
(Peres eee orm ne fake 5 Z 6 
Bo... 3 7 
McN 4 9 
Ma 5 2 
IDG 8.b a wip Ree Ere Son eee 6 10 
Ro. a 3 
Ha.. 8 5 
We.. 9 15 
Ba.. 10 8 
Ge.. 11 4 
Ke 12 14 
Lome cats ees 13 17 
Pet 14 18 
Ken 15 16 
Pree ee ae ree cls eral a 16 12 
IVETE es ito «oie chee 17 13 
To 18 11 
See aos See cae are wks 19 19 
Ho 20 20 


The ability of each of four of the parts of the Will-tempera- 
ment Test (Test IX) to distinguish between the more valuable 
and the less valuable men, is shown in the diagrams below. Each 
circle represents a salesman. In each of the four diagrams, the 
men whom the company has found to be above average in value 
as salesmen are represented above the horizontal line. Those 
whom the company has found to be below average in value are 
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located below the horizontal line. At the same time, each of 
these salesmen has been represented on the chart with refer- 
ence to his standing in the test. ‘Those who are above average 
in the test are located to the right of the vertical line, and those who 
stand below average in the test are located to the left of the vertical 


pm 


Test IX, Part 8 (coordination of | Test IX, Parts 1 and 4 (free- 
impulses) | dom from inertia) 


Poor | Good Poor Good 
0 0 
2 Good 0 | 000 Good 0 | 000 
2 00 000 00 000 
i 2 ee SPS eee | | 
z= 000 00 000 00 
a Poor 000 Poor 000 0 
00 0 


Test IX, Part 6(a) (flexibility) Test IX, Part 6(b) (perseveration) 


Poor Good Poor | Good 
0 0 
= Good 0 000 Good 0 000 
5 00 000 00 000 
a we SS eee hee eT Se 
B= 000 00 000 00 
2 Poor 000 Poor 000 0 

00 | 0 


line. If the company rating and the test rating did not agree 
at all, the circles would not be “bunched.” If they agreed per- 
fectly, all the circles would be located in the upper right- and lower 
left-hand corners. This chart shows how closely each of these 
ee approximates the same classification as the company has 
made, 
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In the present investigation several noticeably high correlations 
between test scores and company rankings of salesmen were found. 
Among them are the following: 


Between firm rankings and Part 8, Test IX.............. +.68 
Between firm rankings and Parts 1 and 4, Test IX....... +.46 
Between firm rankings and Parts 8 and 1 and 4 (combined) +.76 


Four of the separate tests contained in Test IX are thus shown 
to bear somewhat significant relationships to actual success in 
selling. In this particular illustration, personal history items can 
be so scored as to raise the correlation between firm’s rank and 
tests to over +.90. 

The cautious investigator will not jump to the conclusion that 
the problem is solved. No reliability figure is available on the 
group. The group is small and every man was well known by 
those giving the ratings. The value of the results lies in their 
future possibilities. Further research should finally reveal where 
the truth in the datais. Are we dealing with special aptitudes or 
fundamental personality traits? Is it previous training and 
training in the particular work that enables the salesman to pass 
the tests? These last data, particularly, need the further proof 
derived from a study of novices, and follow-up experience in 
selling. 

Using Combined Scores of Several Tests for Prediction.— 
This procedure has been illustrated in the discussion of the prob- 
able differences between the socially and the mechanically inclined. 
In giving a battery of tests to salesmen or applicants it is possible, 
by the use of critical scores and statistical analysis, to determine 
the combinations of tests which give the best predictive values 
for the battery of tests. ‘The methods used need not be discussed. 
They are somewhat technical and have also been quite fully set 
forth in texts on the use of statistics. Illustrations of the method 
as used in studying two types of salesmen will, however, give us 
the main features of the procedure. 

Life Insurance Salesmen.—The questionnaires, schedules, and 
test forms used include mental alertness tests, the will-tempera- 
ment series just discussed, a social relations test, test of objec- 
tions to purchase, a business information test, interest analysis, 
items of personal history and previous experience, interviews, 
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and ratings. The first group to be reported is a study of life 
insurance men.! 

Scores on these forms, combined according to their predictive 
value, discriminate quite clearly between the successful and unsuc- 
cessful salesmen. The probability of success of any given test 
score is shown in Table L. 


Taste L.—PRepicTion or Success FROM Composite Scores oN ALL TEST 


Forms 
Group A Group B 
Total composite 
iene Number Pari Boe Successful, | Number | U28US¢€SS-| Successful, 
of cases aon per cent of cases Gent per cent 

3-22 26 0.0 92 46 0 85 
0-27 ff 27.5 43 8 50 25 
—15-17 15 67 0 21 71 4 

1 Salesmen with doubtful standing omitted. 2 Failed to pass the course. 


From this table it is evident that critical scores may be assigned 
as follows: 


Scores................ 3 or more—uniformly favorable 
Scores................ —1orless —uniformly unfavorable 
ISGOLES cies. t beta cist Ont 2 -—doubtful 


The prediction of success may be expressed in terms of the 
median scores of the unsuccessful and successful groups, disregard- 
ing the doubtful group: 


Group A Group B 


Unsuccessful | Successful Unsuccessful Successful 


Median score...... | —4.5 | +9 | -—3 | +9 


An inspection of a table of values to be assigned for composite 
scores (not given) shows that certain parts of the series appear 
more often than others in significant combinations for which 


1 Further details appear in “Ability to Sell,”’ by M. J. Ream, Williams and 
Wilkins, Baltimore, 1924. See especially Figs. 2 and 3, pp. 47 and 48. 
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critical scores are assigned. The number of times each test or 
questionnaire is used in combination is shown in the following 
table: 


Taste LI.—Frrquency or Usr or Tzsts 


Tust Frrqurency 
BLOxIHULGY Eth DIGWUISO Fonte Or ho dts sec 2 cers ene, os 7 
Personae HistOryecan tren ace ees Aad oe eee, 6 
Speed of Decision—personal traits....:...............0. 6 
Objections to Purchase Test...............0.000000.00+. 6 
Freedom from Self-consciousness....................+... 8 
@arestor: Detail mercer ie eee cet eae seats tones acces Poe cots 5 
Interest Analysis. . : heh Rcvets te ae ee 
Speed of Decision better ae Degen cle Eki rae ene ae 3 
Test VI (Intelligence)..... GN SCI FS eo orn 2 
Mestexla(socialenelations) arte ances sen. sbcereicisaecke esis 2 
Speed of Movement.. MaRS. works Le OO ONG Re OE ee. 
Assurance in Visual Dower By RIG ae OV ae ee ee 0 


This table shows in a general way which tests are related to 
success in selling. Those which appear more often are thus auto- 
matically weighted in the composite score. The first six items in 
the table are most useful in prediction and the first nine, with 
the possible inclusion of Test VI, include all which merit the effort 
expended in giving them. 

The amount by which the successful men excel the unsuccessful 
is greater than the error of the difference in Test VI, Group A; 
Test XI, Group B, Objections to Purchase, Interest Analysis, 
Personal History, Speed of Movement, Speed of Decision—better 
traits; Group A, Speed of Decision—personal traits; Group B, 
Flexibility in Disguise, Freedom from Self-consciousness; Group 
B, Motor Inhibition; Group B, Care for Detail. 

This difference between the medians of the successful and 
unsuccessful is three or more times the error of the difference in 
Interest Analysis Group A, and Personal HistoryGroup A. Speed 
of Decision—personal traits—and Flexibility in Disguise, are not 
inductively scored. 

House-to-house Salesmen.—Schedules and tests as previously 
described were used. 

After statistical study of the test results, we were able to 
develop a scoring method for the various tests and blanks which 
differentiates between successful and unsuccessful ‘‘resale” 
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men with better than 75 per cent accuracy. This statement 
excludes mediocre salesmen—men who are not failures but have 
fallen short of real success. Above the critical score of zero, 
there are twenty-two successes as against seven failures. This 
gives us a ratio of more than three to one, or better than 75 per 
cent successful placement. Seven mediocre men also ranked 
above this critical score. If these men were counted as successes, 
the ratio would become 80 per cent. Upon the basis of the com- 
pany’s present plan of measuring sales success, we have a prece- 
dent for thus classifying the mediocre resale men and therefore 
may assign 80 per cent accuracy to the method. 

The development of a scoring method here was a difficult task. 
In order to get 80 per cent results, practically the entire program 
of tests and forms was used, the composite score being based upon 
the part which each test played in the whole series. One test 
was eliminated from the series as being of no value. This was the 
general intelligence test, known as Test VI. When we compared 
the results of this test with the production records of individuals, 
it was discovered that there was no relationship whatever between 
scores in the intelligence test and ability to sell this product. 
That is, men who made low scores in the test were just as capable 
resale men, on the average, as were those who made high scores in 
the test. Successes and failures were scattered indiscriminately 
over the plotted chart. From this fact, of course, it is not nec- 
essary to conclude that fair or high intelligence is not a worth- 
while asset for these salesmen. 

The experience here with the intelligence or mental alertness 
test isinteresting. It emphasizes what has been noted elsewhere, 
that alertness as measured by existing tests is not a discriminative 
factor within a sales group. Even here, however, it offers upper 
and lower limits, but these present a wide range, and a sales 
manager must be patient with those at the lower limit and hold 
out possibilities of promotion for those near the upper limit. 
In other words, after men within these limits are hired, other 
factors than alertness are responsible for their success. Many 
results indicate where those factors will probably be found, 
though they are not as yet isolated and defined. 

What the procedure outlined in this chapter needs is: (1) 
increased effort in scientific research on fundamental human 
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differences of non-intellectual character; (2) the full time of 
more trained experts working with men under field conditions; 
(3) opportunity to vary the nature of the tests as experience 
develops specific differences among men at work selling; and (4) 
continuous follow-up of results. The firm that undertakes such 
a program will rapidly discover improvement in its methods of 
selection. Waiting for someone else to open the way is of little 
value to any particular firm that does the waiting. No claim 
is set forth in these pages that a final method of selectiony has 
been found even for the companies for which studies have been 
made. Each of the results can be materially improved. Certain 
of them are wholly tentative. We have clearly demonstrated 
that so far the methods are specific in nature, not general. 
Anyone attempting to follow in a different field any procedure 
set down for a specific sales group will most surely fail to obtain 
results. Testing is not yet a tool for the many. Snap judg- 
ments, opinions, mere open-mindedness, willingness to take ,a 
chance, are all out of order. Systematic and persistent research 
is the essential. . 


CHAPTER XIV 
TRAINING SALESMEN 


Next to the selection of salesmen, the training of the men se- 
lected has been the most important personnel problem for the sales 
manager. Gradually, opinion has swung around from the belief 
that all salesmen are born, not made, to the hope, at least, that 
training can build a competent sales force. Undoubtedly there is 
a modicum of truth at the base of the old belief, for it has been .. 
proved that salesmen as a class differ from others in natural inter- 
ests and aptitudes. For example, sales engineers can be differ- 
entiated from design engineers by their interest in people rather 
than things, their dislike for painstaking and long-continued appli- 
cation to detailed work, their accumulation of general informa- 
tion not concerned directly with their work, etc. Salesmen are 
usually opinionated and seek to convert others to their views. 
They are not self-conscious or retiring in disposition. Undoubt- 
edly many of these characteristics are present as a result of boy- 
hood environment and training, but this social inheritance is as 
strong as natural or biological inheritance and amounts to the 
same thing so far as the problem of selecting salesmen is con- 
cerned. ‘The individual with the natural traits which are impor- 
tant in selling has a great advantage over the man who is not 
attracted to selling by the possession of such traits. 

But, when this is said, it still remains true that training is far 
more important to successful selling than ever before. The 
old belief that salesmen and other leaders were born, not made, 
retained its vogue so long because no one had analyzed the prob- 
lem into its elements and succeeded in reducing these to a series 
of readily understood principles. The change in emphasis dur- 
ing these later years is due partly to the fact that salesmanship 
has been greatly changed in method and, therefore, in the quali- 
ties needed for success, but more to the fact that the beginnings of 
analysis have been made and some of the elements needed for 
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successful selling are known. We now know that natural gifts 
need to be exercised and trained. Born salesmen may exercise 
and develop their gifts unconsciously, but average men must do 
so knowingly and preferably with guidance. 

In the old days a salesman was supposed to be able to sell 
anything; he used the same selling tactics for all commodities. 
He was famed as a story-teller; he talked glibly and in glittering 
generalities; he exhibited samples with dramatic flourishes; he 
bribed buyers with cigars, dinners, and free goods. Today this 
type of selling has all but disappeared. In its place has come 
institutional selling. The salesman of the new order knows his 
- goods thoroughly and knows the services they will perform. He 
knows his company, its sales and service policies, and he must be 
their living embodiment. He studies his prospects and custom- 
ers to learn how to meet their needs and desires, but he sells his 
goods on their merits. He need be neither the hail-fellow-well- 
met type nor a good mixer. He must be able to inspire confi- 
dence and secure respect. At once it appears that, instead of 
requiring a single type of salesman, business today requires many 
types, as many as there are distinct classes of products. One 
writer has gone so far as to assert that when any sales organiza- 
tion has developed a distinct sales and service policy and is trying 
to sell itself as well as its product, it needs to develop its own 
institutional salesmen. ! 

If salesmen need to know their products and how to demon- 
strate their merits to prospective purchasers; if they must be 
able to show such buyers how the product fills certain needs in 
their business; if they must develop throughout their territories a 
respect for and appreciation of the company and its business 
methods; if they must do these and other things of great impor- 
tance, it is clear that they must be far better equipped for the 
tasks than nature and circumstances have provided. Training 
becomes at once a problem of central importance in the work 
of developing an effective sales organization. 

Selling through Retail Dealers.—Better training of salesmen 
is the most important task, just now, to which the manufacturer 


1Linx, Henry C. “Training Institutional Salesmen,” Administration, 
1922. 
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who sells through retail dealers can give attention. Furthermore, 
the biggest thing the manufacturer can do for his salesmen is to 
give them specific help in doing each element of the selling job. 
These are the firm convictions which have crystallized in the 
writers’ minds after several years’ observation of the methods 
used by routine salesmen, and particularly, after a recent first- 
hand investigation of the work of forty such salesmen in various 
parts of the United States. 

Most manufacturers have failed to give to the development of 
their sales personnel the kind and amount of attention necessary 
for the important work which salesmen have to do. Today the 
majority of retail salesmen are either totally untrained or very 
poorly trained. It is astonishing how many concerns depend 
upon the untrained ability of poorly educated, inexperienced, 
and poorly paid salesmen, not only to sell goods, but to carry out 
their sales policies and to win the respect and confidence of the 
trade. A salesman is engaged, given a superficial acquaintance 
with products, policies, and prices, and sent out to sell goods. 
Ordinarily he works for a few days with an ‘‘old head” or a 
supervisor. Then he is put “‘on his own” and works out his own 
salvation, visited occasionally, perhaps, by a supervisor or a 
head salesman. 

The attitude of the manufacturer toward training his sales 
personnel depends, of course, upon his notion of the importance 
of the part which the salesman and the retailer play in the develop- 
ment of a profitable sales volume. In these days of highly devel- 
oped consumer-advertising on a national scale, it is not surprising 
that many manufacturers should depend too much upon news- 
paper and magazine copy to build distribution and to create 
consumer demand. They think that the retailer no longer sells 
goods for the manufacturer; he only distributes them. 

Few people today would deny that advertising has enormous 
power in building sales volume. It must be used more and more 
in this period of highly competitive selling which is upon us. 
More than that, it must be creative advertising—creating new 
markets, educating possible buyers, building business generally. 
But, with advertising used most intelligently and effectively, 


the manufacturer will not have solved his problem of selling 
through dealers. 
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The manufacturer who regards the dealer as a mere distributor 
must necessarily look upon his traveling representatives as mere 
order-takers. They need not be salesmen. Therefore they need 
little or no training. If they have fair personality and plenty of 
energy, they have all the requisites for success! 

There is much evidence to support this view. There is no 
denying the fact that the majority of retail dealers are storekeepers 
rather than merchants. They follow the line of least resistance 
by catering, as far as they know how, to consumer demand. 
They like to hand out over the counter what people call for, 
- and they offer real resistance to the salesman who offers goods 
which they ‘don’t have calls for.” In most cases this is entirely 
apart from any business-like consideration of turnover and the 
amount of investment involved. Probably 90 per cent of our 
335,000 retail grocers are primarily engaged in handing across 
the counter what people call for. 

Why the Salesman Should Be Trained.—There are some 
facts in regard to retail dealers which are of even greater impor- 
tance than the above and which should have greater weight in 
determining the attitude of the manufacturer. Four points stand 
out: 

1. In spite of the preference of a majority of dealers for 
goods which sell themselves, most dealers buy large quantities 
of goods for which there is slight demand or only potential 
demand. 

2. Dealers have great potential power in creating consumer pref- 
erences and are actually greater factors in retail merchandizing 
than most manufacturers suppose. 

3. Conditions of modern retailing demand that the dealer shall 
limit the number of brands which he carries, push the merchandise 
he selects, and increase his turnover. 

4. Salesmen are at present real factors in determining dealer 
preferences, and competition in this direction is already intense. 
As a result of these things, the manufacturer who is most ably 
represented before the dealer is the one who, other things being 
equal, will outstrip his competitors. Furthermore, “able repre- 
sentation” requires that the salesman must be equipped to help 
the dealer solve his merchandizing problems. 
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Under the circumstances, the kind and amount of training 
which manufacturers give their salesmen are matters of extreme 
importance. Mereknowledge of goods is not sufficient, though all 
too few salesmen are well equipped in this direction. The sales- 
man who is effective must secure interested dealer preference. 
To make this preference effective he must educate the dealer to 
the folly of carrying large stocks of competitive lines. He must 
teach the dealer to be a merchant, else he can only hope to put 
up a fight, on each trip through his territory, for his share of the 
— dealer’s business. 

This point might be argued at length, but space is too limited to 
allow a review of the evidence. We must merely overrule objec- 
tions and pass on to the problem which follows immediately in its 
wake. How shall we go about this business of making merchants 
out of storekeepers? The job is an enormous one admittedly. 
A majority of dealers do not realize their ignorance of merchandis- 
ing; they think they do not need any help. Others resent any 
insinuation or suggestion that the manufacturer or his salesmen 
can be of real assistance. An occasional dealer is strongly resent- 
ful when some salesman tries to tell him “‘how torun his business.” 
This latter difficulty is due to poor salesmanship and can easily 
be avoided; the former presents a problem in education. 

In the modern progressive company, the problem is recognized 
as one calling for careful research. The research department, 
or some special committee, must set to work studying the prob- 
lems of retailers and particularly the methods which are being 
used by the more successful merchants. Stories taken from cur- 
rent sales magazines or trade journals will help, but the real data 
must be secured at first-hand from dealers who are showing the 
way to profits and growing business. The manufacturer must 
find out, for example, how these dealers achieve quick turnover, 
handle accounts, use advertising and store display, train counter 
salesmen, etc. These facts can be made a most important addi- 
tion to the salesman’s usual equipment. 

With this material in hand, the next step is to infuse it into 
each salesman’s working methods and incorporate it in the train- 
ing program. The problem, in other words, is that of showing 
salesmen how to use the information effectively. No insurmount- 
able difficulties are presented here, but the program of develop- 
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ment must be based upon the general principle that the salesman 
is to be given detailed instruction for handling each element of his 
job. He cannot be given a general course in the principles (or 
even practices) of successful retail merchandising, handling retail 
dealers, etc., and then be expected to go out and accomplish 
results. Salesmen of the type who will do routine selling cannot 
apply abstract rules to concrete problems, they cannot reason from 
the general to the specific. They must-be given tools, not rules. 

Getting Material for the Training Course.—More research is 
necessary, therefore, before the program to develop effective 
selling methods can be considered complete. We must make a 
' detailed investigation of the selling job, from the point of view of 
the difficulties encountered by salesmen on the job. Actual 
observation of salesmen at work, supplemented by careful inter- 
views, must be used in order to arrive at the specific points or 
elements on which the salesmen need help. That is, we must 
discover exactly what things the salesman needs to know and to 
be able todo. These must be gathered from actual field contacts, 
and must be stated in terms of situations which the salesmen are 
constantly encountering. If the company has given little or no 
attention to the development of dealers, its salesmen will not 
recognize difficulties in this direction. Research in such cases 
must go back to experimental work of sending out special repre- 
sentatives who have been instructed to place chief emphasis 
upon that idea. In a short time these men can furnish extensive 
lists of the difficulties they met. 

Once the problems or difficulties are all listed and ranked in the 
order of their importance, we come to the second problem, 
namely, discovering the most effective methods for handling 
each difficulty. This calls for a careful analysis of company 
experience, and amounts, in the main, to collecting from success- 
ful experienced salesmen, supervisors, and sales executives the 
methods which they use or used in handling each difficulty. 
There is no better source than this for reliable and thoroughly 
useful information. In the first place, the methods which will 
be collected will be effective because they have been used success- 
fully by salesmen who have come through the fire of experience. 
New salesmen will use them confidently because they will 
know that these methods have produced results. In the second 
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place, these methods are in terms of actual operations—what 
successful salesmen do and say in particular situations—rather 
than in terms of rules or principles. 

The practical sales manager will naturally ask, “‘How should 
I go about getting this material for training?” If he is thoroughly 
earnest about it, he must expect to expend much time and 
thought upon a special investigation. Persons trained in field 
research will secure best results, but in any case persons must be 
employed who have inquiring, critical minds. They must 
become thoroughly familiar with the salesman’s job, reducing 
it to its lowest terms or “activity details.” They must list all 
the difficulties which salesmen encounter and discover their 
relative importance. All this requires the investigator to spend 
hours, even days, with the salesman on the job, noting everything 
said and done and making as complete a record as possible. 
Observation must be supplemented by quizzing the salesman on 
various subjects. What is the hardest thing he has to do? 
What part of his work is least enjoyable? What is the mistake 
or error he most frequently makes? What are the principal 
objections buyers offer?, etc. 

When all this material has been collected and analyzed, the 
investigators will have developed a clear picture of the salesman’s 
job and the objectives of training. The next task is that of 
securing from the above-average salesmen, from supervisors and 
sales executives, their actual working plans, their tried and 
proved methods for meeting the difficulties and problems which 
have been listed. This again involves field observation and 
careful interviewing, with special emphasis upon discovering 
just what the salesman does and says in each situation. 

Let us take an illustration of what we mean in this connection. 
Suppose .our problem is: How do you go about making your 
points or arguments stick in the prospect’s mind? By observing 
a particular salesman and by questioning him, we get such infor- 
mation as follows: 

1. Jots down on paper, before prospect’s eyes, those strong 
points that he admits or agrees with. 

2. Presents visual arguments by drawing charts and diagrams, 
calculating profits, showing samples of results produced by the 
product, or pictures of product in use. 
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3. Asks “Yes” questions, forcing prospect to admit the truth 
of various statements. 

Further methods, including thes pecific points and questions 
used, are secured from other salesmen. The investigation must 
continue until no new material is secured from continued observa- 
tion and questioning. 

In the end, such an investigation brings together in concrete 
form all that the steady producers in the sales force know about 
how to sell goods. Here are the sales plans of salesman A who 
is heading the list on the quota sheet; here also are the true and 
tried tactics of salesman K who, while never a star, has been a 
consistently high producer for 12 years. Some salesmen have 
contributed ten talents, others only two or three, but every talent 
is 18-karat gold for it has been refined in the fire of sales experience. 

Can this material really be used to improve selling methods? 
Will salesman A find anything here which will help him break his 
top-notch record? Will salesman K be able to inject successfully 
into his fairly standard working methods the ideas of other men? 
Yes; in both cases. If there is any virtue in education, in train- 
ing, the only limit we can assign to its value must be an arbitrary 
one. Salesmen, as a group, are always on the alert for new ideas. 
They eagerly compare experiences with one another wherever 
they meet. ‘The cub salesman prizes highly the “tips” he picks 
up from the veterans. Everywhere he goes, the real salesman is 
looking for ways to improve his sales efforts. 

Logically and practically, therefore, there can be no better 
source of training material than has been outlined above. Sales- 
men, as a whole, will welcome the training which is based on 
their own common and combined experience. When to this 
natural interest a sales manager adds other powerful motivating 
factors, salesmen will cooperate wholeheartedly in the training 
program. However, the beginning of actual training must await 
the application of literary, pedagogical, psychological, and com- 
mon-sense knowledge and technique to the preliminary task of 
putting the training material in form for instructional purposes. 

Procedure in Making Course.—Too many training courses or 
systems are developed from the generalized experience of the 
sales manager and his home office staff. Where specific selling 
helps are given, the basic note is someone’s idea of how the thing 
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ought to be done rather than exactly how it is being done success- 
fully in the field. Recently a well-known national sales organi- 
zation employed a group of so-called experts to compile a 
training course for its salesmen, and spent a good many thousand 
dollars getting it into shape for use. In less than a year’s time 
radical changes had to be made because it did not tally with field 
experience as to the best ways of doing the work. The junior 
salesmen had no confidence in the course because they soon dis- 
covered their seniors doing thing in ways quite different from those 
outlined. Ifthe company had built its training program upon the 
pooled experience of these senior salesmen, giving each man the 
benefit of other successful salesmen’s experience, the result would 
have been entirely different. 

In contrast to this company’s plan, is one in process of develop- 
ment by a young but progressive office appliance concern. The 
sales executives in this company have made it their business, over 
a period of 3 years, to find out just exactly how their proposi- 
tion can be “put over” to the prospective buyer. Every detail 
of effective selling has been covered and the company will soon 
be in a position to put into the hands of each and every salesman 
a complete working plan, which, if followed, will almost guarantee 
success to the salesman who has the energy and intelligence to 
follow directions. The fact that this company is going to the 
extreme of drilling its men in the actual voice modulations to 
be used and in other details, thus limiting the scope of individual 
initiative, is beside the point. The important thing is that the 
whole program is based upon the actual working methods of 
salesmen who have put the proposition over in a big way. 

What Can Be Taught the Salesman?—Probably no problem 
to which sales executives have turned their attention has 
remained farther away from an effective solution than that of 
training salesmen. Why? Not because sales managers have not 
been serious and persistent in their efforts. Both time and 
money have been spent lavishly upon various training programs. 
Some attempts at training have been more or less successful, that 
is, more at one time and less at another. But the fact that few 
concerns have maintained their training system unchanged in 
plan and execution, over a period of years, is convincing evidence 
of the fact that the secret of proper training hasso far eluded them, 
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For years a certain company maintained a home office school 
to train recruits for the sales force. These recruits were picked 
from factory and office employees who wanted a chance at sell- 
ing or who exhibited “selling characteristics.” In the training 
course these men learned their product thoroughly, studied adver- 
tising and direct mail methods, and discussed some abstract 
principles of selling. They sat under the sales and advertising 

“executives and imbibed the compelling spirit of these men. 
When openings in the field force came, they went out as junior 
salesmen. 

Almost without exception these trained men made good. Can 

' we give the credit tothe training course? Only partly. Remem- 
ber that this was a highly selected group of men—men who 
already had successful experience with the company, men who 
saw opportunities in the sales field and wanted to sell. The 
chances are at least fifty-fifty that these men would have made 
good, under fair field supervision, without the training given at 
the home office. 

Many sales managers believe that training cannot be effective 
until the persons to be trained have had some field experience in 
actual selling. Once a salesman bumps into the trials and tribu- 
lations of real experience, he will lend an attentive ear to sales 
instruction. This is the theory underlying the training program 
of a certain company. For several years the company conducted 
a series of schools for salesmen at the factory. In order to be 
admitted to the course, a salesman must have had at least a 
month’s selling experience. Each district manager was allowed to 
choose a certain number of salesmen and send them infor training. 

The fundamental idea in this plan is good, but there are too 
many obstacles in its way. In practice, the district manager 
may defeat the school’s success by sending in only those recruits 
who are not making good, whereas those salesmen who are doing 
well are kept on the job. When the district manager’s compensa- 
tion depends upon his per cent of quota, he cannot see the wisdom 
of taking off the job and sending to school for several weeks, two 
or three men who already have good sales records. 

Whether for this reason or some other, companies that have 
tried the above plan of training, have either supplemented it by 
district sales schools or have abandoned it altogether. The 
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above-mentioned company, for example, now gives major empha- 
sis to short intensive training courses held in various cities where 
groups of salesmen can get together. These courses last only 3 
days, during which time local sales problems are discussed and 
the director of training drills the men in the most approved sell- 
ing methods. 

Without doubt each company’s training program must differ 
from that used by every other company. It must fit conditions 
as they are, and in particular, must take account of the existing 
personnel. Too often training efforts at the home office have 
failed because they did not take into consideration the ideas and 
the temperaments of the branch managers who were to use the 
salesmen after the training had been finished. But there are 
some fundamental principles underlying the training of salesmen _ 
which are universal in their application, no matter what the 
commodity to be sold or the type of sales organization. 

In the first place, we cannot teach salesmen the fundamental 
principles and abstract rules of selling in the hope that they will 
apply such principles and rules to their daily selling problems. 
It has been discovered over and over again that you cannot teach 
a salesman to sell; you must teach him to sell something. True, 
a salesman must do some thinking on his own account, and he 
must be intelligent enough to size up a selling situation and to 
employ appropriate tactics. But, even in “sizing up customers” 
and in deciding what appeals should be used in given cases, 
specific suggestions are much more helpful to a salesman than 
broad generalizations. 

The character analysts, of course, give us complete and infalli- 
ble rules for sizing up customers or prospects. These rules have 
just enough truth behind them to make them theoretically plausi- 
ble, when, in fact, they are of little practical value. As yet, 
all we can really do for salesmen is to teach them to note the 
little significant hints which give clues to disposition and 
character. One successful salesman says: 


I note four things about a prospective customer between the time of 
entering his place of business and the moment the sale starts—general 
appearance, the way he carries himself, whether he is young or old, and 
the way he responds to my greeting. 
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Another good salesman watches facial expression and bodily 
actions for clues as to how to proceed in selling. 


Some dealers have “pep” written all over their faces. This indicates 
a tendency toward quickness of decision. They won’t waste time. 
They know what they want. Some dealers are nervous and their 
attention is hard to hold. They are willing to listen, but you must get 
to the point quickly or you will lose them. 


Most successful salesmen have learned to classify prospects, to 
note a cheerful face or a mean, sullen face, or a frank, candid 
- expression, and to read meanings from all such outward expres- 
sions. ‘There is no magic scheme of character analysis involved; 
there are no iron-clad rules. But from the experience of successsful 
salesmen in any line we can build up a store of practicable, con- 
crete methods for sizing up prospects, which can be readily 
employed by any salesman in the group. For the beginning 
salesman it will be a practical textbook in human behavior. 

The same thing is true for each element of the salesman’s 
job. We can give him real help only when we supply knowledge 
about how to do each particular part of his job. This presup- 
poses a detailed analysis of the job and an equally detailed analy- 
sis of the most effective ways employed by successful salesmen. 
Take the matter of ‘‘making the first approach”’ in selling a high- 
grade office appliance. One good salesman operates as follows: 
Secures from the head bookkeeper or accountant in the prospect’s 
office a knowledge of the record system used and how it works; 
finds out who has the final O.K. on purchases; makes an analysis 
of the prospect’s needs and prepares a formal selling talk; gets a 
mutual business acquaintance to introduce him to the prospect; 
by asking questions, gets prospect to talk about his record system; 
gets him to admit that he would like to get such and such results, 
then launches his sales talk. All this is general, of course. To 
be most useful in helping others, this salesman must give us 
minute details of how he analyzes needs, for example, and just 
what questions he asks the prospect. When we have collected 
dozens of procedures like this, we have at hand a regular gold 
mine of sales experience, all in terms uct the beginner can 


readily assimilate. 
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Training the Personality.'—The salesman needs to know how to 
size up his customer. It is also important for him to be able to 
assume that general attitude toward people which will express a 
personality acceptable to his customers. A personality express- 
ing socially acceptable traits finds far less difficulty in making the 
approach and in opening negotiations than one which at the outset 
presents undesirable signs. The selection of such menas salesmen 
is the goal of many sales managers. Others prefer the ‘‘ diamond in 
the rough” to train according to their own methods of approach and 
particular sales plan. Training personalities of salesmen is of equal 
importance with giving them the technical knowledge of the prod- 
ucts to be sold or with supplying them with hints for sizing up 
their customers. 

Personality cannot easily be defined and yet it can be changed. 
Recall the petulant school girl who was selfish and giddy. Con- 
sider her now, a mother in middle life. The selfishness is gone in 
the loving care of her children for 20 years. The giddiness has 
given place to a gentle seriousness and kindly interest in the 
happiness of her neighbors. Recall that man who was hot- 
tempered and rash when he entered your business. ‘Today the 
outbursts of temper are gone and the rashness has changed to a 
driving dependability. 

These are examples of changing personality which all of us 
have noticed and which anyone can multiply indefinitely. 

To be sure some personalities are changed less than others and 
biologists tell us that there is a limit to the amount of change in 
any man. When man is born he is, like card-players, dealt a 
hand by nature which he cannot change. But in the process of 
the years he can learn to play the hand with increasing skill 
and to make what was a poor hand take the tricks. Or he can 
let the learning go and, with a hand of exceptional strength, 
lose the tricks to opponents with poorer hands. 

Thus some personalities grow worse as time goes on and others 
change and grow in strength. Some salespeople develop by leaps 
and bounds, some are worse at forty than at twenty, and some 
neither improve nor deteriorate, remaining always much thesame. 
It will be profitable to see how this change takes place; for if we 


1 Adapted from W. W. Cuarrers in Women’s Wear, Mar. 5, 1921. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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can find out how nature works with some people we can use those 
_ methods to help others to achieve the same results. : 

Consider the case of Robert M., who came into the company 
from the streets. Having reached the age of sixteen years, his 
father made him go to work. His fingers were yellow with ciga- 
rettes, his clothes were loud, his hair was occasionally combed, his 
conversation was cheap and discourteous, and his idea of getting 
ahead was based on luck and pull. But nature had dealt him a 
good hand, which, up to date, he had not learned to play with 
skill. The first change that occurred was in his ideas. He 
became interested in the business. The head of the stockroom 
’ where he worked appealed to him as a great man who had made 
good, he saw other well-dressed and prosperous men in the busi- 
ness. By one means and another he came to the point where he 
asked the question—“‘ If they have done it, why can’t I?” 

Then he was off for a good start; but he still had a long way to 
go. His intentions were right; but he was still the loud, smart- 
aleck who had entered the department from the streets. So 
rather unconsciously be began to try to change. First he learned 
to comb his hair; then he selected quiet clothes; he washed the 
stains from his fingers and cleaned his finger nails. Later he 
attacked his voice and made it reasonably calm. When he was 
promoted to selling, he modified his manner of addressing people. 
He learned to hold his temper and to be courteous in his actions. 
He improved his selling methods one by one, the proper approach, 
the best way of convincing people, the right time to stop showing 
goods, and the clinching arguments at the close. At the end of 
5 years you would not know that this most pleasing and effective 
salesman was once a little roughneck in the stockroom. 

Steps in Improving Selling Personality.—Robert M. is not a 
child of the imagination. He is in every selling organization. 
If these changes are expressed in other terms, it is possible to say 
that the three things necessary to improve personality are: (1) 
the desire to improve; (2) a knowledge of methods of improve- 
ment; and (3) the effort to improve. All are necessary and none 
will do the work alone. One may know how, but have no desire, 
as in the case of salesmen who are watching only for the com- 
mission. Another may have the desire but not know how, like 
those who wish to use good English but do not know the correct 
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forms. And some may want to improve and know how, but be 
unwilling to put forth the necessary effort. These three factors— 
desire, knowledge, and effort—are always present if we look deeply 
into the minds of those who improve themselves. Therefore, 
if we wish to improve personality we must follow nature and 
stimulate desire, impart knowledge and assist effort. Here ina 
simple form we have the theory. And the training program based 
upon it is both difficult and long continued. 

What to Improve-—We may select the second of these factors, 
knowledge of methods of improvement, for a more detailed dis- 
cussion. First, selling personality is the effectively operating 
sum of certain qualities. A successful sales personality is one 
which has at least the following qualities. It desires: 

To interest customers. 

To be courteous. 

To be friendly. 

To be patient with disagreeable customers. 

To control the temper. 

. To learn the names and faces of regular customers. 
To find out quickly the needs of the customers. 
To inspire confidence and to be convincing. 

. To display goods intelligently. 

. To know how much to talk. 

To these might be added many others, but the foregoing are 
sufficient for illustration. If we add these qualities together we 
shall not have a complete picture of a sales personality; because 
there is always some intangible spiritual element behind it all; 
though perhaps, with patience, we might be able to list all possi- 
ble qualities whose sum is personality. But of one thing we can 
be certain: that salesman has a fine personality who is courteous, 
displays his goods intelligently, and closes the sale artistically. 

How to Improve-—The second principle runs as follows: Sales 
personality is best improved by developing qualities one by one. 
If a hunter is to bring home a bag of game, he cannot fire at ran- 
dom; he must aim at the birds one by one. A business executive 
must attack his problems one after the other. A poor salesman 
must be improved quality by quality. Inspirational talks about 
doing better do not get far. The qualities must be separated and 
each one developed one at a time. 
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This is the point at which personality training has markedly 
failed. Perhaps because we have thought that we cannot define 
personality, or think it cannot be developed, we have failed to 
list the qualities, and failing so to do, we have let nature take its 
course. If we see salesmen improve we are glad; if they do not 
improve we say that it cannot be helped. If, however, we believe 
that it grows quality by quality, as brick by brick the house rises 
from its foundations, we are at once in a strong position, because 
it is easily possible to handle one quality at a time. 

The third principle is this: To find out how to improve a quality 
of selling personality, ask the best salespeople how they have 
developed the quality. We have depended too much upon books 
on selling. ‘They are too theoretical and too general. They tell 
only what to do when salespeople want to know how to do it. 
They say: Be courteous, inspire confidence, or display goods 
intelligently! That merely tells what to do. But the salesman 
wants to know how to be courteous, and how to display goods 
intelligently. On this point, the books are silent. But the 
people who sell know, and they can tell you exactly what to do. 
One salesperson may not know, but thirty always have the answer. 

Methods of Collecting Material—vThe good salesmen are a 
gold mine of information. ‘There is enough information in the 
heads of the best fifty salesmen in a company, all ready for use, 
to supply a training program for the whole selling force for 10 
years. It is hidden away and never talked about. All that is 
necessary is to draw it out, put it on paper, and make it available 
for use by everybody. It is not necessary to go outside the busi- 
ness to get all the information that the most exacting instructor 
could want. 

Some fifty-three qualities such as those listed above are pre- 
sented to salespeople according to the following plan: 

1. Select seven to nine questions such as: ‘‘What do you do 
and say to show customers that youare interested and courteous?” 
If more than nine questions are presented the salesman grows tired 
toward the end of the interview and does not give as full answers. 

2. Have someone in the firm pick out thirty of the best sales- 
men. Sometimes this is done by the sales manager, at other 
times, by his assistant, and at still other times by two or three 
people in conference, as, the division manager, the district man- 
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ager, and the supervisor. The people selected are always partly 
composed of those who have been or are good salesmen. 

3. The questions, mimeographed, are distributed to these 
thirty salesmen. The sales manager explains their purposes and 
states that someone will soon interview them to get them to talk 
about the questions and that all they need to do is to think about 
the questions and talk when the interviewer visits them. 

4, Interviewers are trained. These consist of graduate stu- 
dents and special assistants in the field work. They are taught 
to bore into the experience of the salesmen and particularly to 
ask continually: ‘““How do you do this?” Illustrations are 
requested. Sometimes if the salesman is told to think of what he 
would tell a beginner, he is helped. As the salesman talks, the 
interviewer writes as rapidly as possible, being particularly care- 
ful to record picturesque and forceful expressions. 

5. After the interview, which usually is 45 minutes, but varies 
with the interviewer and the person interviewed from 30 to 75 
minutes, the material is written up. This takes usually about 40 — 
minutes. In writing up, a number of mechanical devices have 
been found useful. Each question is written on one page, so that 
all the thirty answers to each question can later be thrown together. 

6. These answers are then taken and worked up question by 
question. The thirty are read by the compiler, headings decided 
upon, re-read and classified, and then written in final form. 
From 3 to 5 hours are necessary for the compilation of the answer 
to each question. 

7. The compilation is then mimeographed. Copies are given 
to those interviewed and additional copies are available to be 
used in training the salespeople. 

Intensive Training Methods.—Many training plans, more or 
less complete, are available today. The recent publication of 
the American Management Association on ‘Training of Sales- 
men”’ describes several plans in use. One of the most complete 
descriptions available is by Norval Hawkins in The Selling 
Process. Below, briefly outlined, is a description of the training 
methods used by the American Rolling Mill Company. 

1 Extracts from report at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Bureau, May 


27, 1920, by A. J. Buarry, Director of Training, The American Rolling 
Mill Co. 
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We are conducting two types of sales training: one under the heading 
of general apprentice course, and one known as our customer’s sales- 
men’s course. We term the former “general apprentice course” rather 
than ‘‘sales apprentice course” because when the men are started on the 
course they are not definitely selected as sales apprentices, or operating 
apprentices, or executive apprentices, but the question of future location 
is held in abeyance until the end of the first 6 months. Then, as the 
result of 6 months’ experience, and the judgment of the five interviewers 
who have charge of the course, the man is definitely directed either into 
the operating division or the sales division of our company. The 
reason for this procedure is that no one knows and no one can predict 
at the beginning of a course whether a man is best fitted for sales work 

_or for some other field. 

The way these men are selected for this course may be of some interest. 
No one can be considered as an applicant for the general apprentice 
course unless he has been a regular employee of the company for at least 
6 months. Frequently, letters come from students in technical schools 
and elsewhere, asking whether they may file application for the course. 
They are told in every case of this regulation, that the course is open only 
to the employees of the company, and if they wish to be considered for 
the course it will be necessary for them to get some kind of a job in the 
mill and to get into the atmosphere of our company so that the company 
may be able to size them up more thoroughly, before putting them defi- 
nitely into the course, and also that they may be able to size up the possi- 
bilities more intelligently. This plan is highly advantageous both to 
the man and to the company. 

This plan also has another advantage which is worth while. We 
think it is a very good idea to keep this course, which is really quite 
desirable, open only to Armco men. Live young fellows who are already 
in our employ ought not to be made to feel that outsiders may come in 
and get into the general apprentice course, and have an advantage over 
those who have worked for some time for our company. 

In passing upon candidates the rating scale is used by five 
interviewers. ‘These five interviewers are the general superintendent, 
the vice-president in charge of personnel, the general sales manager, 
the director of employment, and the director of training. The rating 
scale is based upon the Bureau Scale, but made up of men in the organ- 
ization. Each of the five interviewers uses this rating scale on all 
applicants. Succeeding interviews are made regularly every 6 months. 

The course is definitely laid out for 2 years. It is operated on the part- 
time plan, the men are in school 2 weeks in the training department, 
and alternate 2 weeks in the mill. Thus they get thorough, practical 
experience in all the departments of the mill. They also, in their 2 
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weeks of training, get class work in the technical phases of the business 
and the steel manufacturing business in general. These men are paid 
regularly throughout their training period. 

The school course emphasizes metallurgy, mucha is the scientific 
basis of the steel business. Other subjects are physics, chemistry, 
salesmanship, economics, business psychology, business law, and 
industrial history. Thus they get a fairly thorough training in the 
technical and practical phases of the business, as well as in business in 
general. 

Several of the men who have entered this course and have graduated 
are not salesmen, but have become important men in executive positions 
in the company. One is assistant manager of an important department 
and others have positions of equal importance, so the course, though 
primarily designed as a sales course, is equally valuable for other parts 
of the organization. 

The customers’ salesmen’s course is an interesting development. 
Road-building, in which culverts are an important feature, is becoming 
more and more an engineering problem. County road engineers are 
becoming very numerous, and the culvert salesman’s work has come 
to be very much more of an engineering problem than it was some ~ 
years ago. There grew up a feeling among these culvert companies 
that their men were handicapped in not being thoroughly equipped with 
information about the technical phases of road-building and the 
manufacture of Armco Culverts. 

So the director in charge of the culvert section proposed to the 
National Association of Culvert Manufacturers that a short intensive 
_course for culvert salesmen be organized. The idea struck the Asso- 

ciation favorably, and in January, 1920, The American Rolling Mill 
started its first class for culvert salesmen. The course covers 4 weeks 
of intensive work and is under the direction of the best posted technical 
man in the organization. He is giving his entire time to the train- 
ing of these men. The reports that have come from the men who have 
returned to their companies indicate that the course is very successful. 


CHAPTER XV 
SUPERVISION 


John H. Patterson, former President and Founder of the 
National Cash Register Company, once said that the biggest dis- 
_ covery he ever made was that whenever four men were put to 
work doing something, a fifth man should be placed in charge of 
them to do the thinking. If he had added the words “and 
motivating,’’ he would have expressed completely the fact that 
proper supervision is a most important factor in getting any 
kind of work well done. This is just as true for the selling 
job as for factory work or any other field of human endeavor. 
Regardless of how energetic, enthusiastic, and well trained the 
members of a sales force may be, they will not produce maximum 
results without the right kind of supervision. 

Field Training and Motivation—Fundamentally, supervi- 
sion of salesmen consists of two great elements—field training 
and motivation. The salesman must be given regular detailed 
instruction and advice on handling the problems met with in 
selling; and his enthusiasm, his morale, and his determination 
must be continually bolstered up by inspiring and energizing 
contacts with his superiors in the sales department. Of course 
there are many other activities connected with supervision, but 
they are valuable only in so far as they contribute to the two 
great objectives—training and motivation. 

The subject of training was discussed in a previous chapter, 
but it should be made clear that training must continue with some 
degree of intensity throughout the service life of the salesman. 
Just where special training ends and supervisory training begins, 
cannot be defined and is not important. The former presumably 
is concerned with developing the individual until he is ready to 
assume the full duties of salesman; the latter is concerned with 
his subsequent and continuous improvement in the performance 
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of those duties. Since the functions of training and supervision 
are identical in purpose, it follows that they should be closely 
linked together in the home office sales department. 

The training course, if developed from a complete analysis of 
the salesman’s job and from the methods used by successful 
salesmen, as outlined in previous chapters, shows just what is 
expected of the salesmen in the way of duties and in ways of per- 
forming those duties. Presumably, it contains certain standards 
of excellence to which salesmen are expected to conform. Super- 
vision, then, becomes the process of discovering how nearly each 
salesman approaches the ideal or standard, and of helping him to 
improve in those respects in which he is weak. In other words, 
the supervisor must make a regular and detailed check-up on 
how well the salesman performs each element of the job; then 
he must provide instruction and supply incentive which will 
help the salesman overcome his weaknesses. 

Present Methods of Supervision.—Little need be said here 
about the methods of supervision usually employed in sales . 
organizations. In the field of motivation they usually fall under 
three categories: driving or ‘‘riding’”’ salesmen; sending them 
“pep” letters and bulletins; and holding prize-contests of various 
sorts. Checking-up on the performance of duties is usually 
carried on irregularly and in haphazard fashion by the supervisor 
or sales manager who may or may not be a keen observer. 
He relies upon his experience to guide him and makes only mental 
notes of what he sees. Field training usually consists of confer- 
ences with individuals or groups of salesmen, or of demonstra- 
tions by the supervisor of ‘how to do it.” Taken altogether, the 
whole process of supervision usually amounts to this: The sales- 
man starts out on the job with preliminary instruction and a 
quota; every week he gets some “‘whoop-it-up”’ literature from 
the home office. Perhaps his supervisor spends a day with him 
and shows him something about how to sell by handling one or 
more of his prospects or customers. If his sales record is good 
or fair he will receive little more attention. But if he falls down 
on sales, he hears from the home office at once. He is told plainly 
that he must get more business, and the inference is that he is 
not working hard enough or is not using his head. If these 
admonitions fail to get results, the supervisor gets busy again. 
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This time he may merely “show him how” again and make a few 
suggestions, or he may attempt to drive him by “cussing him 
out” and heaping criticism and abuse upon him. This may be 
coupled with the threat of dismissal if sales are not forthcoming. 
In many organizations fear of dismissal is used as a club, held 
threateningly over the salesman’s head. 

Effective Motivation.—Such methods are giving way before 
_ the advance of more enlightened and more effective methods of 
handling men. The driver of men is giving way to the leader of 
men; “hot-shot,” “pep,” and “ginger” letters are being displaced 
by incentives based upon serious study of the basic motives and 
desires which impel men to action; “going with’ salesmen is 
being discarded in favor of a systematic method of checking- 
up on the actual performance of specific duties and of discovering 
therefrom the salesman’s instructional needs. Showing the 
salesman how to improve is becoming a process of helping him 
analyze his mistakes and of putting into his hand the approved 
methods used by successful salesmen. Over and over again it has 
been proved that the most effective kind of motivation for increas- 
ing the salesman’s production is to show him how to handle the spe- 
cific difficulties which have been hindering his success. 

The sales manager who wants to get the maximum production 
from the personal efforts of his salesmen must take the following 
three steps: 

1. Devise a sales plan which is as effective and economical as 
possible. 

2. Install this system by training salesmen and branch 
managers. 

3. Supervise the work of salesmen and branch managers in 
order: (1) to make sure that the system is being followed; (2) 
to render individual assistance when difficulties are encount- 
ered; and (8) to be on the lookout for still better methods 
of selling. 

In a previous section! the first of these three steps was treated 
in some detail. Attention was called to the lost motion in many 
plans of selling that are constructed in a semi-haphazard manner 
by patterning after existing plans, and suggestions were offered 
for the creation of a system based on the accumulated experience 

1“ Analyzing the Salesman’s Job,’”’ chap. V. 
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of successful salesmen and on a scientific revision of existing 
practice. 

Field Training—At the present time the importance of the 
second step, @.e., training, is being strongly emphasized in sales 
management. Many managers are bending a large share of their 
energies in this direction in the hope that better trained salesmen 
will enable them to overcome sales resistance. This is a good 
move; it would be still more fruitful if more attention had been 
devoted to the first step. But even when salesmen are efficiently 
trained to use a high-grade system of selling, they cannot produce 
a maximum amount of business unless they are systematically 
supervised. Why? ‘There are various reasons. 

In the first place, field conditions differ greatly from training 
situations. Salesmen need continuous field training to help — 
them master these variations and also to increase their ability — 
to apply the principles imparted in the preliminary training 
course. The technique of selling is too complicated for the 
average man to master only by studying such acourse. Consider, 
for example, the one task of analyzing a prospect’s needs. ‘To the 
sales manager this seems to be fairly easy and definite. The series 
of lessons in the training course offer such concrete assistance that 
he expects new salesmen to develop proficiency in this respect very 
rapidly. However, facts collected from field studies of the work of 
several salesmen showed that they were not competent to analyze 
the needs of various kinds of prospects in spite of an elaborate 
training course covering this point. Another instance that can 
be cited is the task of demonstrating. ‘These same salesmen were 
trained to give a model demonstration but were not required to 
repeat it word for word in their interviews. They were told to 
vary their demonstrations according to the circumstances that 
confronted them with different prospects. Field observations 
of the methods of these salesmen showed that they were not 
skilled at making the variations. As a result their demonstra- 
tions were often too mechanical and too long. 

A second reason why continuous and regular supervision is 
needed is that some salesmen do not follow the good methods 
laid down in the training course. They may try out what they 
think are novel and better methods of their own, which are, 
instead, old and uneconomical. Or they may unknowingly get 
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into a rut where by force of habit they use wrong methods. For 
example, a salesman may unconsciously develop the habit of 
talking too much during interviews. In such a case supervision 
is the only means of detecting the trouble. 

Again, frequent personal contacts with salesmen may reveal 
weak links in the existing plan of selling, such as: unjust assign- 
ment of territories; incompetent branch management; a wrong 
plan of remuneration; wrong methods of selecting salesmen; 
excessive red tape in the way of written reports; changing market 
conditions. 

A fourth benefit that results from checking up a salesman’s 
_ work concerns the factor of morale. Men take a greater interest 
in the performance of tasks when they realize that a sympathetic 
supervisor is trying to help them increase their production. As 
a matter of fact supervision provides three types of incentives: 
inspiration by way of personal contacts with executives; encour- 
agement in the form of individual assistance in correcting weak- 
nesses; fear of not doing good work. 

Finally, a supervisor has the best sort of opportunity to size 
up the ability and personality of the recruit salesman and to 
recommend his retention or dismissal when the period of pro- 
bation is over. A real system of supervision makes it possible 
to shorten the probation period to its lowest limits, thus elimi- 
nating rapidly those who cannot succeed. 

Different Methods of Supervision.—The extent of the super- 
vision received by some salesmen is a “bawling out”? when they 
fail to produce, and occasional praise when they make quota. 
Some managers require their men to hand in daily reports which 
give such items of information as number of calls made, progress 
made at each call, names of new prospects, and nature of pros- 
pect’s needs. By scanning these reports the manager can form a 
rough estimate of the amount of effort expended by the salesman; 
he can also get an inkling of the man’s methods of selling and can 
tell whether he is making too few or too many calls. Beyond 
these few impressions the manager can discern from written 
reports very little concerning the various angles of the salesman’s 
actual working methods. 

When used in connection with individual office conferences, 
the daily reports take on added value. The salesman can then 
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give some of the details concerning the various propositions he 
is working on, thus enabling the manager to locate some of his 
weaknesses. The value of such interviews depends on the 
system used in analyzing the man’s methods. If an attempt 
is made to locate and correct weak points one at a time, then 
the system is correct. But very few managers follow a system 
because they do not know how. ‘The fact that a sales executive 
was once a successful salesman does not insure that he has 
the ability to locate systematically, and to correct, weaknesses 
in the work of other salesmen. 

Even if a manager does use a good system in his individual 
office conferences with salesmen, he will still be unable to locate 
all of their weak points unless he makes occasional observations 
of their field work. This method of supervision will be discussed 
later on. Some managers think they’are using field supervision 
when they go with their men to help them close deals. But 
this is not supervision, unless an attempt is made to locate the 
reasons why the salesman is having trouble in closing deals and to 
show him how to overcome these difficulties. 

In general, the supervision of salesmen receives minor consid- 
eration in most sales organizations. After a plan of distribution 
is once installed, it is in large measure left to run itself. The 
average branch manager devotes most of his energies to such tasks 
as hiring and breaking in new men, helping men close deals, 
handling correspondence, conducting salesmen’s meetings, look- 
ing after financial matters, etc. He does not seem to understand 
that one of his most important duties is to provide continuous 
field trainings for his men and to keep in active personal touch 
with their daily work. Even the use of salesmen’s daily reports 
as a check-up becomes perfunctory, because the reports are often 
filed away with scarcely any examination. 

The Essentials of Proper Supervision. First Essential—The 
salesman’s duties and working methods should be printed in 
systematic form. The best way to assemble this material is to 
make a complete analysis of the salesman’s job. This method 
was used by sales executives of the Company when they 
installed a complete system of supervision. One part of their 
printed instructions gives a description of a salesman’s daily 
work, Here are some excerpts: 
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Retain SautesMan’s Datty Durizs 


There are two main features to your day’s work. They are: 

1. Sales by demonstration to consumers through the use of the Six- 
point Demonstration. 

2. Sales to retailers by Cash Deliveries or Drop Shipments. 


A Day’s Work 


8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. (Saturdays 8:30 to 1:00 o’clock) 
A. See that automobile is in proper working order. 
B. Replenish your stock of goods for cash sales, as indicated on Push 
Brand Sheet. 
C. Follow your route. 
D. Call on at least six retail dealers, using the following plan on each 
call: 
1. Place cloth on dealer’s counter and set up your merchandise, take 
Illustrated Order Book and demonstrate material as illustrated. 
2. When consumer enters and after dealer has sold him, demonstrate. 
a. In selling the consumer, do not approach him until he has 
made his purchase from the retailer. 
b. Demonstrate to every customer who enters the store. 
3. Arrange our brands on dealer’s shelf and perform act of service. 
4. Place poster by ‘‘ Poster Demonstration” and leave store in condi- 
tion in which you found it. 


The foregoing illustration is not offered with the presumption 
that it could be closely imitated by other sales organizations. In 
fact some plans of selling cannot be categorized in such a rigid 
manner. At the same time there is a correct system of selling 
any product, notwithstanding the bold assertion made by some 
executives to the effect that salesmanship is entirely a matter 
of the salesman’s personality. When a careful analysis is made 
of the many types of salesmen who must use their personality a 
great deal, it will be found that there are certain best methods! 
of planning the day’s work, analyzing prospects’ needs, gaining 
the goodwill of prospects, planning ahead, building a prospect 
list, gathering information concerning prospects, and of per- 
forming various other tasks that comprise the job. ‘The conten- 


1Note that the plural of the word “method” is used. 
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tion is not made that there should be a mechanical system of 
selling which would allow only one method of performing a cer- 
tain task. In the plan of standardization proposed in this dis- 
cussion, the salesman is to be allowed liberty in his methods of 
work so long as he patterns after the methods used by 
successful salesmen. In order to determine whether he is 
doing this the supervisor must have a printed manual giving 
the duties and methods of successful salesmen. The technique 
for constructing such a manual is presented in the chapter 
previously cited. 

Second Essential.—After the duties and methods of the sales- 
man have been printed in a systematic manner, the next step is 
the training of supervisors. Practically no consideration has ever 
been given to this idea, although most sales managers are respon- 


sible for the direction of a certain number of supervisors. A ~ 


training course for supervisors should embrace such features 
as the following: 

1. Intensive study of all material collected in the analysis of . 
the salesman’s job. 

2. A certain amount of actual selling, so that the supervisor 
can try out methods which he has not previously used but which 
have been used by other successful salesmen. Such experience 
gives the supervisor a thorough grasp of different methods and 
also develops a more sympathetic attitude toward the salesman’s 
difficulties. 

3. Training in methods of handling men. A good supervisor 
must be tactful; he must be adept at judging human nature and 
must know how to correct men’s faults without losing their 
goodwill. 

4, Observation of the work of veteran supervisors. This 
should include field trips and office conferences. 

5. Practice in supervising salesmen under the tutelage of 
veteran supervisors. 

Those who map out such a training course for supervisors could 
benefit from the experience of administrators in the field of edu- 
cation, who have worked out a definite scheme for developing 
supervisors of classroom teachers. 

Third Essential—There must be a definite system of super- 
vising. After a supervisor detects certain weaknesses in a sales- 
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man’s work, he should record these facts on standard blanks. 
Then the salesman must be given definite assistance either by 
the supervisor or by the training department. Finally, the 
supervisor must follow-up in order to ascertain whether the 
salesman has overcome the weaknesses already pointed out. 

A system of supervising should also set forth an economical 
procedure. In this connection such problems arise as: 

How many salesmen should be assigned to one supervisor? 

What kind of reports should be required of salesmen? 

What per cent of a supervisor’s time should be devoted to 
field observations, to office conferences, and to interviews with 
salesmen’s customers and prospects? 

How much less supervision should veteran salesmen receive 
than recruits? 

The basic principle of successful supervision is: Correct a 
salesman’s weaknesses one at a time. Failure to observe this 
simple rule handicaps the well-meaning efforts of many sales 
managers. ‘They try to change salesmen’s wrong habits by such 
very general statements as: ‘‘ You are not working hard enough.” 
“You are not trying hard enough to get in touch with new pros- 
pects.” ‘You need to study more.’’ “You do not make as 
many calls per day as you should.” ‘‘ You give in too easily when 
the prospect offers resistance.” ‘‘You do not give enough 
reasons why the prospect should buy.” 

This is the “‘shot-gun”’ type of supervision. It attempts to 
correct all the salesman’s faults with one sweeping discharge. 
It fails because the salesman’s job is too complex to be treated 
as a whole. 

How, then, should a manager proceed to correct a salesmen’s 
weaknesses? The following illustration is a partial answer. 
One of the tasks of a salesman for the Blank Adding Machine 
Company is analyzing a prospect’s needs. The company train- 
ing course states very clearly the specific needs of various types 
of prospects such as the retail grocer, the wholesale grocer, the 
retail dry-goods merchant, the manufacturer, etc. By observing 
the field work of the salesman, a supervisor should have ample 
opportunity to observe whether he follows these instructions. 
Observations can easily be recorded on a blank which gives an 
extended list of various needs that are served by an adding 
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machine. A number at the head of each column indicates one 
particular interview. A check-mark opposite a specific need 
indicates that the salesman stressed it at the interview. 

By comparing the facts recorded on this page with the instruc- 
tions given in the training course, the supervisor can judge 
whether the salesman is using good methods of analyzing 
prospects’ needs. Furthermore, the salesman can be presented 
with the exact facts concerning his actual methods. This 
furnishes an excellent starting place for correcting a weak 
point. And the salesman should be followed up at a later 
date to determine whether he has profited from the suggestions 
offered. 

Correct a Salesman’s Weaknesses One at a Time.—In order to 
apply this principle the supervisor must focus his attention on the 
individual items that comprise the salesman’s job. A number of 
these items printed on a standard blank is a very useful device. 
The items must be selected from standard practice outlined on 
the basis of a job analysis. For example, the items on the — 
following page might be standard practice for adding and calcu- 
lating machine salesmen. 

A blank like this is extremely serviceable in helping a supervisor 
focus his attention on one thing ata time. To get the best results 
he should not offer any help or make any criticisms during the 
field trip. This will be difficult for managers who are accustomed 
to helping their men close deals. In addition to silent observa- 
tion of the salesman’s work during interviews, the supervisor 
should gather information concerning previous calls on these 
prospects. For this purpose a set of job analysis questionnaires! 
is useful. 

As we have said before, no complete plan of supervision can be 
proposed that will be immediately useful in different sales organi- 
zations. At the same time the general method of procedure is the 
same. The constant aim must be a definite printed statement 
of the specific items that comprise good methods of selling. Sup- 
pose, for example, that there are certain best methods of answer- 
ing objections. The common objections could be listed on a 
standard supervision blank; those that are not forcefully dealt 


1Sample questionnaires are given on pages 93 ff. 
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Samp.e Irems or a SuPERVISION BLANK FOR ADDING AND CALCULATING 
Macuine SALESMEN 
a ee Bs ee a Ee 

| Yes | No 


— eee 


Did he try to detect errors in the prospect’s figure 


OLS cia BOGE RS I, Soe eae Nein hs Berga 


When demonstrating, did he get the prospect to try 
operating the machine?....... seviSirik i tres aA 


Did he display samples of figure work done by 
users in a similar line of business?.............. 


Did he make himself congenial by talking on topics 
that interested the prospect?.................. 


Did he go behind the retail counter while demon- 
UIE cote detains Aan cobain nares Ley a reat ee 


Did he ask the prospect for his order at every 


Did he get his hands on the prospect’s figure work? 
favorable opportunity (2,05 sae s ac cele es goes 


favorable impression on the prospect?.......... 


Were any of the interviews planned?............. 
Was his routing of calls economical?.............. 


Pc iertalka TOO MMUICH «16.40 sc sca ve ae) mn 


a aa a 


Did he repeat the clinching arguments that made a 
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with by the salesman could be checked. Here are some sample 
objections that arise in most kinds of selling: 


I am too busy now to talk to you. 

Come back next month. 

I will phone you when I need your goods. 

Your price is too high. 

I can save money by buying a second-hand machine. 

I can buy an article as good as yours for less money. 

I will buy if you will give a discount. 

I will wait until prices come down. 

I can get along without your product. 

I have already been solicited by several salesmen who sell the same kind 
of product as yours. 

I cannot afford to buy any new equipment now. 


Field Supervision as a Means of Weeding Out the Misfits.— 
In addition to the function of developing salesmen by locating © 
and correcting their weaknesses, the supervisor can help build a 
strong sales force by recommending the early dismissal of recruits 
who are misfits. Any manager who hires a large number of sales-_ 
men is sure to select some who will never make good. It is to his 
advantage to determine the caliber of beginners as soon as possible. 

If a new salesman does not measure up to expectations, his 
failure can be attributed to such things as the following: 

He may be using poor working methods. 

His territory may be unfertile. 

His attitude may be wrong—due to wrong methods of remu- 
neration, lack of recognition, dislike for his manager, etc. 

He may not have the right kind of personality. 

The supervisor can determine whether the man is using good 
methods, whether his territory is adequate, and can size up his 
attitude. He also has the best opportunity to get a correct esti- 
mate of the man’s personality traits. To assist in arriving at an 
objective estimate, a rating scale such as the one which follows, 
may be used. It was constructed after research investigations 
of the field work of both good and poor salesmen of a particular 
company. This rating scale is limited to those traits of person- 
ality that actually play a part in the salesman’s work. For this 
reason it is far superior to judgments based on office interviews with 
new salesmen. Hence, the field supervisor can arrive at a rather 
accurate estimate concerning a recruit’s chances to make good. 
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Firtp Prersonauiry Ratina ScALe 


Strong | Average} Weak 


I. Voice: 

1. Does he converse without talking in a 
monotone?.. nips 

~2. Does ae panIneiate ‘Ais! wande ielearty aes 
plainly instead of mumbling and slurring them? 

3. Does his voice have sufficient volume 
rather than a faint, weak delivery?.......... 

4. Does he put feeling and expression into 
what he says instead of talking in a lifeless and 
disinterested manner? . 

5. Is his speech free oy enredimons ee 
as clearing his throat, stuttering, mannerisms 
such as the panteenae use of a certain inflec- 
Pio OL. Cbs 1 oo scr stern ReeeLs aval ever ae ie teres 

6. Is his manner of speaking smooth and 
IPI GASIIN Garr eRe a ney ero Pies Hee isha Haass we 
II. Impressions: 

1. From the standpoint of his bodily phy- 
sique, posture, clothing, and facial expression, 
does he make a very favorable impression on 
ME Wai DOSDECUS (cre tay, ecvtel sus oeahe eusw ne aeertreL overs 

2. Are the impressions he makes during the 
latter part of the interview equally as strong? 

3. Do prospects grow to like him more and 
more, the longer they know him?.......... 

4. Does he give the impression of being 
AINCELONAMONHONGAL ca. cutie stele my aceda ce GUahexe oe aie 

5. Does he give the impression of being 


6. Is there sufficient humor in his conduct?.. 

7. Is he free from effeminate traits?........ 
III. Pep during the Interview: 

1. Does he start an interview with plenty of 
arian chelelpeeNdeRcoe Hoon eye oos Coe aoean 

2. Does he maintain this drive throughout 
the interview?.. ; 

3. Does he jae ee fe demereans the paaio 
needs of his prospects instead of Sagas on 
an “easy”’ selling talk?.. : 

4. Do his actions dariue the oe 
create and atmosphere of enthusiasm?,..... 
eee 
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Firtp Personauiry Ratina ScaALp—Continued 


Strong | Average} Weak 


aN 


IV. Steady High Energy: 

1. Does he keep his energy at a constant high 
level throughout the day, especially during the 
latter part of the afternoon?................ 

2. Does he go into his territory early in the 
morning and soon after lunch?............-- 

3. Does he remain in his territory until 5:00 
DeM coat rece eee oe SN TR ce MEN Petes 

4, Does he work as consistently day by day 
as he should instead of letting himself slump 
for occasional long intervals of time?........ 
V. Persistence: 

1. Does he stay with a prospect as long as 
there is any hope instead of giving in when the 
prospect offers resistance?.............--+-. 

2. Does he handle objections as if they were 
trifles instead of giving answers in a hesitating 
manner?.. Pee 6 

3. When: ie comes time bo soles fhe deal don 
he make repeated efforts to get the order 
instead of giving up after one attempt?....... 

4. Does he make dageas “call backs” on 
difficult prospects?.. ‘ 

5. When he has a eereak of bad! buivions 
does he keep plugging away instead of becom- 
ue downhearted?.. aes 

. Self-starter: Salf-vontvol: 

et Does he have sufficient initiative to go 
after new business on his own hook instead of 
depending on his manager and others for leads 


2. Does he exercise good judgment in esti- 
mating relative value of prospects?.......... 

3. Does he analyze his past efforts and try to 
improve his methods, instead of depending on 
the guidance of his superiors?............... 
VII. Tact and Courtesy: 

1. Is he even in his manners without show of 
impatience and anger at hard types of pros- 
pects 2 arenes bccee eee : 
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Fietp Prersonauiry Ratina Scate—Continued 
ee a eee See ee Ee 
Weak 


Strong | Average 


2. Does he show a willingness to be of ser- 
vice to the prospects?.. aides 
3. Does he refrain fon Peeckins his com- 
MOLLE OLS Were es eet Reta ca EET OR coos 
VIII. Loyalty and Cooperation: 
1. Does he faithfully follow instructions 
froUIehisiSUPCTIOLS hare. see ee eee oe: 
2. Does he get his reports in on time?...... 
3. Does he work his territory for what it is 
_worth rather than grumble about other sales- 
men having better territories?.. 
4. Does he boost his firm?.. eb 
5. Does he refrain from Wenocking 1s 
TBAT ASO (as ciaes ol ciel a Sete aca Sete ee ee 
6. Does he willingly attend salesmen’s meet- 
ings and conventions?.. 
7. Is he ready to help bie ee colon 
and his manager?.. Sheree 
IX. Originality, Resourcefainess, Tnpantive 
ness: 
1. Is he successful in getting interviews with 
difficult prospects?.. : 
2. Can he handle paee pbiecioac ina 
TESOUrCerUl MANUEL bes). oie ste icwastereus RUE 
3 Does he resort to ingenious methods of 
getting new ideas across to prospects?........ 
4. Does he work out selling ideas of his own? 
5. Does he try out methods of Newes that he 
learns from other salesmen?.. 
6. Does he figure several moves ahead hell 
he is working on a big deal?................ 
7. Is he successful in closing competitive 
GEALS HEE, Men eT no rane tenn crche in een 
8. Can he sidestep the efforts of prospects to 
(ijueay lavbanl CKO iit ae sone aie OAC OG Chae ern ote ae 
X. Observation and Adaptability: 
1. Does he vary his methods with different 
prospects according to their behavior rather 
than conduct all interviews after a set fashion? 
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Fretp Personauiry Rating ScaLe—Continued 


Strong | Average| Weak 


2. Do his remarks to you between interviews 
indicate that he is observant of the behavior 
and personality of the various prospects that 
he interviews? 

3. Does he seek information concerning the 
personality of his hae. either before or 
during interviews?.. 

4. Does he rely on his own Frtemcnt aer 
than pin his hopes to systems of character 
ANALYSIS eine Seer ee ele ciatis ha emetere setae srereene ne 
XI. Mixer: 

1. Do business men in his territory greet him 
on the street or in their places of business as 
though they liked him?. ‘ 

2. During his one witli Propet: ido 
he often chat along sociable lines that are not 


3. From your association with him do you 
judge that he spends the right amount of his 
spare time mingling with other people at lodge 
meetings, shows, baseball games, chamber of 
commerce meetings, community affairs, etc.?. . 


Installing a System of Supervision.—(1). The company sales 
research department, or the sales executive in charge, should 
first develop a Field Supervision Blank to fit the actual selling 
job. This would be accomplished by making a complete job 
analysis and by listing the important elements of the job. The 
points chosen for the supervisor’s blank would be determined 
by comparing the work (through actual observation) of several 
good and several poor salesmen. Interviews with these salesmen 
would furnish additional refinements. 

2. The blank should then be printed, with a set of instructions 
to guide the supervisors and sales executives in its use. 

3. Select five or six districts or branches in which the blank can 
be tried out experimentally. These districts should be those 
which have progressive managers and supervisors—men who are 
in sympathy with the idea of improving the system of supervision. 
Require each supervisor to devote a certain amount of time to the 
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use of the blank, instructing him to use it with an equal number 
of good and poor salesmen, alternating from good to poor. In 
each case he should fill out the blank in duplicate, one copy being 
retained for his own use and the other sent to the home office. 

4. When all the reports have been received, analyze the results, 
eliminate the weak features discovered, and draft the final blank 
which is to be used. This blank becomes the Standard Field 
Supervision Report Form. 

5. The blank should then be printed in quantities with revised 
instructions and put into use in all districts. 

6. When some experience has been accumulated in the use of 
ithe blank, the sales department should take steps to show the 
district managers and supervisors how to use it in developing 
salesmen. ‘This requires a set of instructions and some actual 
demonstrations showing how to discover salesmen’s weak points 
and how to correct them. Suchinstructionsare essential, because 
supervisors who have given little thought to such matters or are 
not adept at handling men may defeat the whole purpose of the 
system by going at the task in the wrong way. ‘The basic idea 
‘is to cooperate with the salesman in helping him improve his 
methods, and this requires sympathetic handling. It must be 
remembered, too, that the most effective supervision consists in 
developing a salesman on one point at a time, starting with his 
greatest weakness. In dealing with a salesman who is strong, 
it may be well to select a minor point for preliminary illustration. 

7. In conjunction with this procedure, the home office should 
send out one or more especially capable and experienced general 
supervisors to check up on the way in which supervisors use the 
blank, to train them in its proper use, and to make a comparative 
study of results in various districts. 

8. The next step is to work out a plan for the elimination of 
those salesmen who fail to improve the quality of their work after 
they have received assistance from the district manager and 
from the supervisor. At this stage use should be made of the 
field personality rating blank. In case a salesman does not show 
average improvement in his work, this would seem to indicate one 
of two things: either he does not care to better himself or he is 
handicapped by his own personal traits. The field personality 
rating blank in conjunction with other ratings or tests would 
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reveal the salesman’s personality deficiencies and thus make a 
clear-cut basis for dismissing the salesman from the organization. 

Group Motivation.—The motivation element in supervision is 
also a group problem. The thought that the supervisor is work- 
ing with other men scattered over a wide territory, that he and 
the others are working with a concentrated group at the factory 
to bring about a distribution of goods that all believe in thor- 
oughly, is a powerful incentive to real sales effort. Work with 
the individual has been emphasized because we believe it basic. 
For the man out of place, poorly equipped, or inadequately super- 
vised, most of the effort of sales campaigns and other forms of 
arousing group morale are wasted. On the other hand, when a 
man feels that he is naturally fitted for selling, that he is fully 
prepared with knowledge and skill, and that he is powerfully 
supported with superior skill and knowledge at his instant com- 
mand, then the appeal from the home office or from his district 
manager produces its full, undissipated effect. 

It is impracticable to discuss the variety of methods available 
‘in group motivation. Little research material has accumulated; 
little more is in progress. We present.only one illustration of the 
type of research that should prove valuable. 

Using the House Organ as a Means of Motivation..—The 
_ Ginger Jar, house organ of the sales force of the American Multi- 
graph Company, has been an important factor in stimulating sales 
effort and building esprit de corps. A study of its contents 
should reveal, therefore, much valuable information about the 
kinds of incentives which can be used to advantage with salesmen 
of the high-grade office specialty type. 

A member of the bureau staff made a detailed study of the 
contents of three volumes of The Ginger Jar, covering weekly 
issues over a period of 3 years—1916, 1917, and 1920. The 
method of analysis was: first, to classify the contents of the house 
organ according to kinds of items, noting the frequency with 
which each kind of item appeared; and second, to regroup the 
items according to classes of subject matter. No attempt was 

1 The Ginger Jar, published by the American Multigraph Company of 
Cleveland, is recognized as one of the best house organs in the country. 
Its contents have, for years, been determined by what the salesmen of the 


company say they want and appreciate. The analysis presented here is, 
therefore, a valuable study in incentives. Tur AUTHORS. 
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made to interpret the results in terms of types of motivation or to 
make a thoroughgoing classification of incentives. This would 
have been of interest only to specialists or to theoretical students 
of motivation. Sales managers are primarily interested in the 
concrete material used to accomplish certain definite ends. 

The results of the analysis, without interpretation or comment, 
are offered in the belief that such stock-taking of his own house 
organ may surprise many a sales manager. The number after 
each item or class of incentive shows the number of times it 
appeared in the house organ during the three years. 


I. Contests and Prizes: 


1. Contest over a period of 1 month......................... 17 
2. Contest over a period of 2, 3, and 4 months................ 6 
3. Contests between divisions ....5.,.4.500.6-0..: 156 cesses nes 53 
A= Contests within.a/division.ay.ss0 hoo. ace len oe ee 14 
5. Presidents’ trophy, for largest order of the year............. 3 
Gaolndividuall wagersh non scoters las 14 
II. Standings of Each Salesman, and Division Manager: 
A LLeSUILS OL CONGESUS anemic Reitc erie ei Skies hla 85 
2a eekly, standings in Sales’ sc acca see ene cies alimew vers aeine 146 
J COMpINeCdESCOLe OAT srry ar meee eke Paces ieee wit ek 10 
4. Collection standings by point system..................... 11 
5. Percentage charts, showing relation between factory produc- 
tion and: total amountol salesman. ueaine oes ee as coe n 32 


III. Tips, or Information Material: 


fh TEER ep) Ot OS Nn ak aa a 245 
Om GCistiOtCOIMMEFGIAlsTEDOLbSiiy.ce @ foene a eievac die sus. 4iSte synavers «46% 16 
3) General business Conditions, .. j.ce..6.. 60400060 nee Hs ess 43 
Aveo Where DUSINEGSS) COMES 1TOM 2). Sas vale a iices ad acon + a 7 
ee Stories from She Meld gs vo aehh ee we Ne dies dace ask ee oes . 296 
(BY RGR Gia diemialea fey dey'a gh wy) aint oma, CeIoe OO OPO Bian OO 26 
Vansample tolloweuplettersen vais tecsiet tei ein cie mens leone cree cies 55 
8. Suggestions regarding office methods...................5.. 30 
9. Difficult cases and how handled....................+0 005+ 4 
{OuCalissorisamplesworkwe. em, coe dees te saute oe ss tae 98 
IV. Honor Clubs (References to): 
Thy (Op DE, GRUB ©, SS col Gre cog Bebe Oa eho Rl cece ao, Src ogo RR eee 3 
2 OUST) ON OIE Mea Eevee OE 6 icy Cy EN Re Sa ae en 12 
3, Hauls of Fame. (A sale over $1,500).............6..000e- 21 
4. B. V. (A sale over $2,500)........ 430 ee hence 5 
TPMT On FATA og eG Fase eons oe en eee nee 45 


Gk, TELE eee oa St alo. oucn NIG Sitch RIOR ICICI CRORE 23 
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V. Inspirational Matter: 

. Inspirational editorials. .....)....c2000sc0e eens er > eee 
. Letters from district sales manager and salesmen........... 
. Regarding salesman’s qualities and enthusiasm.............. 
So Wise savings OF PIOVELUSiias ati. teei lore lets aei tree ee 
. Suggestions to study, save money, etC..............+--++-- 
. Letters from higher executives............-+-++ sees neces 
. Effects of special delivery letters.............---+++-+++-:: 
RA heath pd Belle je eee re eens AER ERNE obi c 50.6 tn Sp oe bid v 
SOG ATS shade Garcia. sae Aen adie Decks One IG et olen ie nee 


SONA PWNH 


VI. The American Multigraph Family: 


Personalls.xc odsig so se acs) wacisus iho We, rae Seo eee eee 
Doings “at; home office .s2c 52 ce tise se eh eee Anew ae 
tlistory ol theyfirmy. 3), pacientes ecaoehs 6 aS eee ee 
What customers say 2. -7. 2.2. agevrrnee nee ora eee 
= Patriotic: services GUrINg Wal. -epaeien cio: cheno elie eee 
. Regarding lost machines, operators, etc.................... 
3 Horeign office news tceraasdote oot ea eee 
« Acknowledement: prize. oe coe rack eys ciae era eee 
. Birthday roll 7.e., names and dates of joing company...... 


CONOoanRrwWN Ee 


VII. Conventions and Conferences: 

1. References to general convention of sales managers.......... 
2. References to zone conventions............2......00es.us; 
3. References to weekly and daily divisional conferences....... 
4. References to banquets and celebration of victories......... 


VIII. Reminders: 


Joe Reininders:of contests.) ciacscfo eit eee eee 
2. Reminders of reports due 
3. Reprimands 


IX. Recognition of Good Service: 

A. VETOMOLONS: .'. .. . i. ctusdegs ee Meee eee ere eee ae ee 
2. Attention to some salesman’s qualities..................... 
3 Honor roll. (Lists of men in war service)................. 
4. Service pins. (1 year, 3 years, 5 years, 10 years, etc.)....... 


a 


Photographs: 


1 Of winning salesmen, division managers, etc................ 
2. Snapshots, convention pictures, etc 
3. Cartoons 


Vii# 101859. (9). 0/8" 0) Cree: \e, vi ws) pLelle) Shiomaueiiel le) (siiGlleliollsit4isaicen cite niceties 
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List or INcENTIvEs or Sussect Marrer in GIncEerR Jar 


(First Classification) 


| 1916 | 1017] 1920 


Prizes: 
Eorcone: month. os.+e...6. ek 5 
For more than one month...... 3 
Within a division) .........1.. 15 
Interdivisional . . ee 3 
For whole year (trophy). AS? Ps 
Wagers or bets.. ..---..--| Classed under 3 
“‘personals”’ 
Clubs: 
MelOO DOMmte sect eek 12 
Galleryrottamereerancen eae 
IDI Fe teste meade Ac aa OER aoe ec 
ISTANGINGS Aho. wane «os cea 55 
(Number of times stars were 
used with names. 1 Check 
only for each issue).......... 
Results of Contest: 
WCRLCIA eter ae an sis Oe nad 
Contest .. oe 8 
SSUITTINI SRY Mee rae eee ote mere ors 11 
General Saree. ck eva: ce tiene ill 
Photographs: 
Persons (individuals).......... 658 
Trophies. . ee 3 
Letters ey Geecutived, 12 
Letters from salesmen......... 23 
Letters from division managers. 17 
Acknowledgment of Receipt of: 
TRUVANe Set nen, Aso ate ee 23 
Service pin.. 64 
Tips: 28 
“Where business comes from’’. . i 
Suggestions to study, etc....... 3 
Regarding desirable qualities, 

é.9-, enthusiasm............ 25 
WEES CER gheiinoe 5 ost boom amen c 83 
Poems.. 13 
iene tional en 15 
Promotions made.. 18 
Help called for hieueh ‘inde 

33 


SOIR Boe 0 ee eee 
Received and acknowledged.... 
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; | Totals 
eee ee ee ee a ee Re 


17 

6 
53 
14 
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List or Incentives orn Sussect Marrer in Gincpr Jar—Continued 
(First Classification ) 


1916 1917 | 1920| Totals 


Slogans: (16 repetitions in one 


IBSUG) orks oe eta heteeter eae ohe 31 2 8 25 
Commercial reports summarized 12 2 2 16 
General business conditions. .... 13 | 30 43 
Advertising program.......... : a 10 9 26 
Stories from the field about a 

Sale made.. 12e | ee, } 296 

Sale not minds Bache 176 18 3 

Personals reraa tence cee ee a 104 68 | 35] 218 
Attention called to certain 
qualities of a certain salesman. 31 28 | 27 86 
Regarding Home ee 
Doings a ees 13 4 4 21 
A DOLO RY <Bekdon Mercier sane 6 8 5 19 
Reprimand 54. ton ats e cakes 11 5 6 22 
Hxplang tion an wats tise see 4 4 
Reminders of: 
Contestsgin ncn shes: cose cee 13 5 | 20 38 
Otheritemss: (+ atin geo oscar: 18 33 | 35 86 
Division celebrations.......... 7 7 3 ily 
Weekly meetings...... 1 2 i 4 
Satisfied users..... eee 14 16 | 41 71 
Concerning operators.......... 11 9 20 
Ginger Jar methods...... a i 6 2 9 
Suggestions regarding office 

methods nyt sia. thy tece irs 21 a 28 
Effects of special re letters 17 8 25 
Cartoons.. Rese 5 1 2 14 17 
Curiosity Sopenled ie SAM i 5 oat 2 4 6 
Difficult prospects—how hand- 

led.. : 4 
Index to entonts of Ghicer Fa One 39 39 
Collection standing—point sys- 

UE 6a dass: Ree ae a ee 11 11 
Liberty bonds sales............ 3 3 
Other war services............ 4 4 
Honor roll (7.¢., men in army, 

etc.).. aes 19 19 
News from enlisted 1 mien vee 17 ily 
Articles urging patriotic services. 4 bes 4 
History of multigraph......... 3 2 5 
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List or Incentives on Supsect Marrer in Ginger Jar—Continued 


(First Classification) 
(coer a a ES SS A ees, Se ie 


1916 1917 


————— St 


1920} Totals 


Hauls of Fame......... ae Bite yes 21 21 
O. E. (for sale over xr $1, 500)... ae a5 3 3 
B. V. (for sale over $2,500) .. at ee. 5 5 
Percentage charts (showing ache , 
duction and sales of machines) wae Pras S2 32 
Combined score board (which 
gives Standings)............ aan Ree 10 10 
ME GLANS A oo aya tr vnnscrccenettn ae eel a 21 
DUCLestion: DOX «2.2 se ca anos on See 6 6 
Follow up lee : ae oe 55 55 


Birthday roll (aumber af years 
employee has worked for 


CONIPANY,) cee eects Hs a 7 ra 
Foreign office news.... Lee 5 5 
Papers read at conventions..... ic ae 4 4 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN “The Ginger Jar” For 1916-1917 anv 1920 
1920 had following features which 1916-1917 had not: 


1. Percentage charts. 
2. Longer articles by editor and more newsy (until July 1, 1920). 
3. In form of newspaper (from July 1, 1918 to July 1, 1920). 
4, Junior salesmen’s standings. 
5. Combined scoreboard. 
6. Suggestion box. 
7. 100-point club and O. E. 
8. Hauls of Fame (Over $1,500 sale). 
9. B. V. (over $2,500). 
10. “‘Tim’s Talks.” 
11. Where business comes from. 
12. Research-light. 
13. Foreign news. 
14. Birthday roll. 
15. Follow-up. 
16. Mention of divisional jars, z.e., one published for a certain district. 
1916-1917 had following features which 1920 had not: 
1. Elite. 
2. Gallery of Fame. 
3. “Little stories from the field’’ (fewer in 1920). 
4, War service (especially 1917). 
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A. 


rary 


. “Point systems,” published (method of recording collections made). 
. General convention (i.e., of district sales managers) mentioned. 

. Zone conventions (only 1 mentioned in 1920). 

. Weekly meetings (in 1920 only 1 mentioned). 

9. Commercial reports (only twice referred to in 1920). 

0. ‘Tips’”’ (fewer 1920). 

1. “Stars” with standings (none in 1920). 


Sources of error in analysis of Ginger Jar: 

1. Some articles may have been variously classified—growth of class. 

2. An article, e.g., a letter from an executive, may contain several 
incentives—classed as one incentive. 

3. Long article counts for no more than a short one of a line or two, both 
getting one check-mark. 

4. How a thing is said, is not taken into account, simply—what is said. 


. Incentives which are either partly or not at all mentioned in Ginger Jar: 


. Special tip bulletins, or circular letters. 

. Inclosures in Ginger Jar which were not taken account of in analysis. 
. Advertising program not always mentioned in Ginger Jar. 

.. Weekly and daily meetings in many divisions. 

. Division prizes and “‘bets’’ not mentioned in Ginger Jar. 

. Special delivery letters (to salesmen during a drive). 

. Division house organs or “ginger jars.” 

. Method of paying salesmen. 

. Seller’s market during period Ginger Jar was analyzed. 

. In general, only matter which concerns all divisions included in 
Ginger Jar. Content of Ginger Jar is used as the cause (of increased 
sales). 


SOONAaARWNH HE 


CHAPTER XVI 
CONVENTIONS 


Practically all companies with large selling organizations find it 
necessary at stated intervals to hold conventions or conferences 
of either their salesmen or their sales managers. In a few cases 
of nationally known organizations no conventions are held for 
the salesmen. In such instances, either the sales plan is very 
carefully outlined for each salesman and supervision is quite 
close and strict, or the district manager is given full authority to 
direct the activities of his salesmen. In this latter case, group 
conferences of the salesmen working in the manager’s territory 
are held more or less frequently. If the manager’s territory is 
large, he may hold one or two conventions for all of his salesmen 
during the year and smaller group conferences more frequently. 

Purposes of Conventions.—In one way or another every com- 
pany finds it absolutely essential to bring its salesmen together 
in groups for conference. ‘The purposes of such group meetings, 
whether they are large conventions or smaller sectional meetings, 
are varied. Obviously, one of the important objectives of the 
group meeting is its social features. The development of 
esprit de corps is considered important for the morale of the com- 
pany’s representatives. This is particularly true in organiza- 
tions whose salesmen are scattered over a wide territory, because 
of the difficulty of maintaining interest in the company and its 
aims under such circumstances. ‘The isolated salesmen, working 
in a territory alone and visited infrequently by his supervisor, 
or seldom seeing home office officials, becomes detached from his 
company and sinks into a routine that hinders successful selling. 
We find him forming associations with salesmen in other lines, 
with local social groups in non-selling lines, and gradually being 
drawn away from a close affiliation with the ideas, plans, and 
personnel of the company which he represents. The social 
features of group gatherings, conferences, and conventions have, 
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therefore, been definitely emphasized by all companies as an 
important means of building up a loyal and enthusiastic sales 
force. 

Contact with the enthusiastic salesman, with the hard-working 
sales representative, in convention, and in daily association dur- 
ing the convention, frequently puts new life and new energy into 
the entire sales force. It also spreads, by word of mouth, the 
selling ideas of the successful salesmen and the special methods 
of the top-notchers, and arouses in many a lukewarm sales repre- 
sentative the desire to go and do likewise. It is highly probable 
that more ideas concerning the business and its possibilites are 
given to the average salesman during a short convention than he 
gathers during the remainder of the year’s work. 

A earefully planned convention, while emphasizing social 
features, may, nevertheless, be made the vehicle for teaching — 
numerous business principles and for solving many special prob- 
lems that relate to the particular business. More and more in 
recent conventions we have noticed the emphasis on the educa- ~ 
tional features of the program. When the convention is carefully 
planned, it is also one of the easiest methods of putting before 
the salesmen the new projects and plans of the home office sales 
officials. Frequently we find plans and new methods discussed 
in such conventions weeks and months before they become 
operative in the field. All preliminary ground work is carefully 
laid out and discussed by officials and salesmen together before 
being tried out in field practice. Such a use of the convention 
can be fully successful only when the sales organization is closely 
knit and the functions and operations of selling are clearly under- 
stood by both home office and salesmen. 

Naturally, every convention is made the opportunity to 
emphasize successful selling. The results of prize contests 
during the year are summarized and prizes are distributed, or, 
at least, are placed on exhibition during the convention. Meet- 
ings of special clubs are scheduled, and the salesman not 
fortunate enough to have won a prize or, as yet, to belong to 
these special clubs, is urged to make a decided effort to win a 
place during the succeeding year. 

It is difficult to classify conventions with any degree of success. 
Emphasis may be placed upon different purposes, and the degree 
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of emphasis in some measure enables us to describe this or that 
convention as inspirational, educational, merely informational, 
or social. Illustrations of these various types could readily be 
given by noting conventions held by different companies. Differ- 
ent types are found among different companies, and at differ- 
ent times in the same company. In certain cases the gathering 
has been almost wholly given over to social features. Practically 
no business of a formal nature is transacted during such a con- 
vention. It is, of course, inevitable that men engaged in the 
same line, when brought together, will talk about their experi- 
ences and will interchange ideas on method. In recent years the 
educational type of convention has become more frequent. 
Just as in factory practice the picnic and social gathering has 
ceased to be the only reason for bringing workmen and office 
employees together, so in the sales force the convention is often 
a school with lectures, discussion, class exercises, and final exam- 
inations. The purely inspirational convention and the purely 
informational convention, in which either emotional speakers or 
technical lectures are the rule, are becoming less frequent. The 
job of the salesman is now recognized as one requiring ability, 
training, and hard work, where it used to be considered that 
enthusiasm, quick wit, and resourcefulness would suffice. 

Regardless of the purpose of the convention, certain things 
are essential to make it successful. One of the projects carried on 
at different times by the Bureau since its inception has been the 
study of the requirements of the convention in order that its 
purpose may be attained. Early in 1918 a preliminary report 
was made by Dr. A. J. Beatty.! As an illustration of the varied 
requirements of the convention, we quote here his summary as 
given at the Second Annual Convention of the Bureau. 


REQUIREMENTS OF SUCCESSFUL SALES CONVENTIONS 


1. Every convention feature which really ‘‘gets over” must be both 
inspirational and educational. 

2. Time is the most expensive factor in the convention. Choose a 
slack season for the convention. Begin and run on time. Omit all 
wasteful preliminaries. The average convention of high-grade men 
costs at least $50 per minute, or nearly a dollar a second. 

1 Director cf Training, American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio. Formerly Secretary to the Director, Bureau of Personnel Research. 
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3. Not every phase of the convention needs to be attended by every 
man. Don’t waste the time of your best salesmen by keeping them 
idle while initiating new men or holding committee meetings. New men 
and committees may well meet either before or after the regular program. 
Similarly, purely personal or local matters should not be discussed before 
the convention as a whole. 

4. Plan programs in advance and with the aid of suggestions from. the 
field. To insure well-prepared addresses, require speakers to submit 
outlines in advance. A convention is too expensive an affair to be 
arranged at the last moment. Avoid too much talking on any one 
subject. 

5. Advertise the convention. Make it a big thing in the lives of men. 
Arouse anticipation weeks in advance—and then see that the program 
comes up to expectations. 

6. Suitable quarters are important. Here, again, it is absurd to 
spend hundreds of thousands of dollars on a convention and then hold 
it in a place that is so noisy that those who attend do not get the benefit 
of what is offered. Make some one responsible for the comfort of the 
men throughout the convention. 

7. Make the convention an opportunity for establishing better rela- - 
tions between the selling force and the management. Review the 
history of the company and its policies. Let the president, sales 
manager, and other high officials be always in evidence and as friendly 
as they know how to be. They should never be too busy to meet the 
men and to discuss their individual problems with them. 

8. See that the men get what they came for. Some companies give 
a little quiz (adapted from the Bureau’s Test V) at the close of each 
day, and post the scores the next morning—at the same time clearing 
up any points which seem to have been missed by any considerable 
number. Others follow up the convention after a few weeks by a written 
examination or by a digest of convention proceedings. If the conven- 
tion is worth the money spent on it, the management ought to know 
whether or not it is accomplishing its purpose. 

9. Arrange for weak men to associate with men who arestrong. This 
is sometimes done by assignment of hotel accommodations. New ideas 
and talking points should be given free expression. 

10. Anything that will add to the spirit of good fellowship is desirable. 
For example, one company kept a keg of root beer on tap in the conven- 
tion hall. 

11. Live discussions of salesmanship problems in which all can 
freely participate will usually add interest. Other fruitful sources of 
inspiration are reports on contests and prizes; standing in silence for one 
minute out of respect for deceased members, or members who have gone 
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into the service of the government; and similar emotional or human 
appeals. One firm dramatized the troubles at the home office instead of 
lecturing the men on prompt reporting, properly made-out orders, etc. 


During the year 1918-1919 one of the staff members spent the 
major portion of his time attending sales conventions, making 
critical reports to the companies on the conventions, and prepar- 
ing a general summary of the results of his study. This general 
summary was published by the Bureau in 1919 as Bulletin No. 21, 
Sales Conventions. We quote first the remarks of F. M. Busby,? 
introducing the pamphlet to the Bureau Convention held in the 
spring of 1919. 


‘Our purpose in issuing this bulletin has been to call attention to some 
of the things that “make the sales convention pay.” Among them are 
principles and devices for preparing, conducting, and following-up 
conventions. 

The sales convention is a major undertaking. It is an investment. 
It must pay. The business of selling has reached a high plane today. 
The sales convention is the chief source of the education, and in many 

cases, the one big source of the inspiration needed to raise the individual 
salesman to that plane and keep him there. 

Further, the convention must function as a mold to shape, in so far as 
it can, the individual salesman according to the character and ideals of 
the firm. Every organization represented in this meeting has its dis- 
tinctive characteristics and ideals indicated by such things as quality of 
product, service to be rendered, or policies to be observed in manu- 
facture or in distribution. 

And so we call attention to the advantage which must accrue when 
the convention is planned—Mark! Idid notsay “program arranged ’”’— 
when the convention’s big central purposes are determined by those 
who are qualified to judge the most direct means to effective and sus- 
tained sales effort. The men in position to plan will be the general 
sales manager, always, and the real executives of the firm, be they the 
president, vice-president, general manager, or all of these. 

And now we come to the time of planning and, consequently, to the 
thinking out of the program for the convention. The question of the 
time for planning is similar to that of the best time for the student’s 
studying his lesson assignment. Certainly, in the latter case, it is not 
just previous to, nor during, the rush to the classroom. It has been 
quite conclusively proved that, ordinarily, best results attend study 
directly following the class period. The same principle holds for plan- 

1 Director of Personnel, Eli Lilly Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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ning conventions. If, directly following one convention, while it is 
fresh in mind, executives would meet and thresh out the strong and 
the weak points, decide what should have been left out or corrected, and 
what now might profitably be added, great benefit would accrue. Of 
course, this “follow-up” meeting of executives is but the first big step. 
The planning of the next convention and formulation of its program will 
begin actively, perhaps, only three or four months before the convention 
date. It should be in such season, however, that subjects for set 
addresses may be assigned and the manuscripts required for inspection 
at least 30 days prior to the opening session. 

We need to determine in what courses our convention is to be served, 
and, if we have a vegetarian or dyspeptic at the table, we must make 
sure that our pantry-store has what he can and should eat. We should 
always canvass the field for the difficulties of our individual salesmen. 
We should seek helpful suggestions from the field. We can settle on 
the motif and determine the scope of our convention only after consider- - 
ing the needs of the sales force as well as the exigencies of production 
and of distribution. 

And when all of these things have been considered, if it is then possi- 
ble to set a specific objective in sales production, that objective should’ 
be summarized in an appropriate expression. The expression—usually 
a rather catchy phrase—should be one that will bear repetition. You 
do not need to call it a slogan if your men look upon slogans as savoring 
of the mob. But if possible, have it, even if you cannot name it; for 
in our observation conventions pay better if aimed to attain an objective 
that may be recalled by a phrase. 

The actual preparation for the convention—the arrangements for 
program, accomodations, amusements, banquets, etc., will be taken 
care of by the usual committees. In passing, let me call your attention 
to the desirability of having a member of the program committee, 
and preferably its chairman, act as chairman or presiding officer of the 
convention. The advantages are obvious. 

I wish also to emphasize the importance of the duties of the committee 
that has charge of the convention hall. That committee, usually com- 
posed of two members whose responsibilities are but well begun when 
the meeting convenes, must provide for the physical factors which, 
singly, may seem trivial, but, in combination, have marked effect on the. 
convention. Briefly, they include such things as size of hall, lighting, 
ventilation, temperature, acoustics, chairs and their arrangement. If 
‘a number of the men have to face direct rays of light, breathe bad air, 
bend forward in tense attitude to catch the speakers’ words, and sit for 
long periods on undertakers’ chairs, the painstaking efforts to present a 
good program have been largely wasted. 
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One more thing about committees—they should function so that the 
executives will be free to mingle with the salesmen. During the limited 
period of the convention, such mixing by the “higher-ups” elicits more 

loyalty from the sales force than any number of inspirational talks from 
the platform. 

I have said already that the presiding officer should have an active 
part in arranging the program. In the convention proper, he has the 
power to set the general tone. I have not the time to go into his quali- 
fications and duties, but I do wish to dwell for a moment on the possi- 
bilities of the opening talk, which usually falls to the chairman. This 
talk should not only set forth the plan and objective of the convention, 
with sequence of program features, but should also impress the salesmen 
with the real significance of the convention, both for him personally and 
for the company. A properly pitched introductory talk should produce 
among the men the attitude of receptivity and ready response that is so 
much desired. It should open their minds to the suggestions of others 
and avoid the spectacle of the peculiarly sophisticated salesman who is 
always ready with, ‘Well, that may work in his territory but not in 
mine.” 

A closing talk by the same speaker will facilitate the carrying over of 
the spirit of the convention into the field. We feel that these two 
talks—one the opening, the other the closing—have too many possi- 
bilities to be overlooked. 

It is our impression that in the planning of the typical sales convention 
much more thought is given to the mass of information—that is, the 
collecting of it—than to the method of its presentation. The series of 
talks is almost sure to contain more material than the salesman can 
grasp and assimilate. This material given in talk after talk, piling in on 
the ears, can receive but passing approval instead of being retained for 
the use for which it is intended. Means should be provided to help the 
minds organize it. And so we need to stress particularly, arrangements, 
methods, and devices for visual presentation. 


Mr. Busby has summed up in the preceding quotations some of 
the main points, developed by the Bureau’s investigation, which 
should be given attention in planning and managing a convention. 
Others of equally great importance will be touched upon in later 
paragraphs, some directly and some in connection with the prac- 
tices of specific companies. 

Opportunities for Personal Contact.—One of the most impor- 
tant uses of the convention is found in the opportunity it gives for 
personal meetings and conferences between salesmen, and 
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between salesmen and home office officials. ‘The assembling of 
many men during the days of the convention means that acquaint- 
ances and friendships are formed and that there is much oppor- 
tunity for contact between man and man. Enterprising sales 
managers do not let these opportunities slip to influence the good 
morale of their force. Among the ideas that have been reported 
to us are these:! 


1. Arranging hotel assignments so that the weak brother is ‘‘bunked” 
with a successful man who is apprised in advance of the former’s 
weakness and instructed to set the man on his feet. 

2. Arranging hotel assignments so that salesmen who have similar 
territories or similar selling problems are ‘‘bunked” together, or, when 
there is an impending transfer, bringing together the salesman who is 
to take the new territory and his predecessor, or someone else who is 
familiar with the conditions in that territory. . 

3. Placing in the hands of every man who attends the convention a 
directory in which all salesmen present are listed alphabetically with 
the room occupied during the sessions, and a companion directory, 
listing by number all the hotel rooms used by members of the convention, — 
with the names and home territory of the occupants of each room. This 
will make it possible for every man to locate any one of his mates without 
delay or to know in advance what persons he may expect to find at a 
given room. 

4, Bringing the men together regularly for their meals and seating 
them in different positions during each meal, with place cards before 
every man so that he may speedily get into personal contact with his 
seat neighbors. 

5. Bringing timid or inexperienced salesmen into contact (as at 
luncheons or other informal occasions) with business men of the class 
that are customers for the firm’s product. 

6. Facilitating the gathering of the men in small groups for informal 
discussions. It may be desirable to make definite arrangements for 
these discussions—appointing hours, places, leaders. In any event, 
time should be left in the day’s programs to permit these gatherings. 
A great deal is gained by informal discussions among men possessed of a 
common interest. New or timid salesmen will talk more freely of their 
difficulties when they are in small and informal groups. The older and 
more experienced men may be depended upon to implant germinal ideas 
in the minds of the new men. Conversations in which personal expe- 
riences are exchanged, stories of successes and failures are told, new 

1 Taken from Bulletin No. 21, Sales Conventions. 
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acquaintances made, and old friendships strengthened, all contribute 
toward making a convention pay. : 

7. Arranging heart-to-heart talks between the sales executive a 
individual salesmen. This we understand to be one of the common 
means employed to encourage and stimulate weaker men. Its possi- 
bilities are great. The tactful, sympathetic sales manager, who can 
criticize constructively and instill the determination to make good, can 
save much of his personnel turnover without any expense of sales. 

In the opinion of a veteran salesman the chief merit of his company’s 
convention lay precisely in this possibility of making a more intimate 
and friendly acquaintance with his administrative superiors. He says: 

“The convention gives us who are out in the field a chance to come in 
and know that back of us is not merely the factory, but also what to us 
counts more than all else—a group of big-minded, whole-hearted men— 
our officials. For when we gather at our conventions, the people of the 
home office, including our president and all the other executives, meet 
us and talk to us as man to man. They make us feel that they know 
what we have been doing and that they appreciate our efforts. They 
make us realize that the field force is a definite part, rather than a 
detached unit, of the company organization. And there is nothing that 
makes us fellows feel good and work hard, like this genialty and mixing 
of our officials.” 


Samples of Thoughtful Convention Planning.—The Safe- 
Cabinet Company, of Marietta, Ohio, manufactures an office safe 
specially designed to combine light weight and maximal protec- 
tion against the destruction of records by fire. Its conventions 
are planned by the general sales manager, who requires his 
approval of all the arrangements he does not make himself, 
and who personally presides at all sessions of the convention. 

One of the policies of this company is not to force the sale of 
its product by arguing its superiority in detail (points of construc- 
tion, choice of materials, etc.) over the goods of competing firms— 
this despite the fact that the price of the safe is higher than that 
of certain competing lines. On this account, the convention 
programs offer what seems to the layman curiously little instruc- 
tion of the salesman in details of factory construction or in argu- 
ments based upon such details. 

On the other hand, the plan of the convention does include: 

1. Selling the salesman and the dealer on the Safe-Cabinet 


Company. 
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2. Selling the salesman and the dealer on the ultimate merit 
of the completed product, e.g., by testing in a specially built 
furnace a safe cabinet and a new iron safe of some competing 
line. The onlookers thus receive a single but rather dramatic 
demonstration of the superior heat resistance of the safe cabinet. 

3. Bringing to the attention of the salesman and the dealer the 
best methods of presenting the case for the purchase of the com- 
pany’s products, as: (a) by showing the prospective buyer the 
value of the records in his establishment and the inadequacy of 
the measures he has taken for their protection; and (b) by con- 
vincing the prospective buyer of the multiform hazards both to 
the contents of the building and the workers in it that would 
attend the outbreak of fire therein. 

4. Impressing the salesman and the dealer with the funda- 
mental significance of the label authorized to be placed on each © 
safe cabinet by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Incorporated. 

While, then, the sales conventions of this company may vary 
in detail as the conditions of the market and the needs of the | 
salesmen vary, the main plan of each convention incorporates 
these few fundamental principles which experience has shown 
to be most significant and helpful. 

In a similar way the conventions of several of the larger life 
insurance companies have become fairly well standardized as a 
result of many years of experience. Here, again, little or no 
time is expended on talks designed to meet and overcome com- 
petition, nor is much time devoted to elaborate explanation of 
the various principles involved in life underwriting. ‘The chief 
features of the convention (assuming that the salesman under- 
stands the use of a comparatively small number of contracts 
and their judicious application) are: (a) building up loyalty and 
enthusiasm for the particular company that is holding the con- 
vention; (b) building up a firm belief in the institution of life 
insurance; (c) stimulating industry and thrift in the salesmen; 
(d) suggesting methods for gaining from the prospective buyer 
the esteem and the confidence which their wares justify. 

On the other hand, there are some firms, both those selling 
general lines of products and those selling specialties, that find it 
more profitable to meet competition directly rather than to cir- 
cumvent it. Here, while the salesman must, as before, be sold 
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on the policies of the company and on the general merit of its 
product, and while the idea of “‘service’”’ must be properly stressed, 
there is an obvious necessity for specific instruction in the prep- 
aration of the product and in its applications, and this intimate 
knowledge of the product must be kept up to date. When a 
firm makes requirements such as these of its salesmen, there is 
need in planning its sales converttion not only for the ideas of 
men of vision and ingenuity but also for the services of men able 
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to impart instruction effectively. Every convention of such a 
company partakes of the nature of a sales school. 

Many companies attempt to develop sales ideas from the sales 
force and thus obtain the active cooperation of the salesmen pre- 
ceding the date of the convention. 

The same company which uses this blank also requires a short, 
concise report from each agency on every agency convention 
held. When the agency convention report is received at the 
home office, the paragraphs that refer to the work of different 
home office departments are extracted and sent to the depart- 
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ment concerned for action as required. The sample form for 
report, reduced, is shown in Chart 38. 

The importance of the convention has led to much work and 
critical study of the methods of handling conventions and of the 
results of conventions, where estimates of their value could be 
determined. Through the kindness of many companies connected 
with the Bureau, it has been possible for its representatives to 
attend their conventions, and in many instances its representa- 
tives have been requested to report critically on the work of the 
convention as seen by an outsider. So important are the details 
of the convention that we shall quote here from several critical 
reports made by Bureau representatives on conventions they 
have attended. The first! is taken from a report on the conven- 
tion of an agency which has approximately 300 salesmen on its — 
force. 

OBSERVER’s REPORT ON CONVENTION 


1. After taking due account of the material to be given in the conven- . 
tion and of the possible times of arrival of the salesmen, an hour for 
beginning the morning session should be chosen and strictly adhered to. 
If, because of train schedules, the gathering cannot be expected to 
assemble until 10:00 o’clock or even 10:30, a suitable time should be 
definitely decided. But if very little interferes with the 9:45 schedule, 
so that the meeting may be announced to begin at that time, needless to 
say, it should begin then and not 30 minutes later. Whether or not 
responsibility lay with the adverse beginning, the spirit of the meeting 
and the features of the program on Friday dragged unmistakably. 

2. To assure the maximal good from a question box, the questions 
should not only be solicited from the salesmen previous to the meeting 
(as I understand they are) but also be passed upon carefully before 
being given to the speaker. 

(a) The speaker’s time then can be centered on the important 
questions. : 

(b) Questions from new men, or of a nature likely to be of interest 
only to the asker, may be answered in private, and valuable time may 
thus be conserved. 

(c) If the important questions be listed for the speaker, he can 
handle them more expeditiously than if he were forced to sort them while 
talking. 

(d) Important questions will be known to officials who will be on the 
qut vive for novel or improved answers. And since such answers rarely 

1 Reported by F. M. Busby. 
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“get over” in entirety when given rapidly in the talk of the expert, 
they should be recorded for publication in the house organ. If the 
questions are so important as to be given the time of the convention, 
the answers should be valuable enough to preserve. While listening 
intently, salesmen can scarcely take down in their notes all the points 
which they might wish to record. 

3. A similar criticism applies to the talk of Mr. Blank on “Accident 
and Health Insurance” ‘as applied to the discussions in the November 
meeting on “Business Insurance.” 

Mr. Blank read clauses from two different contracts. He held up for 
notice first one and then the other, repeated the action several times, 
talked about the non-cancellable feature, about the accumulative and 
the non-accumulative contracts, the regular and the special policies, 
until he himself had to stop at times to review in his own mind, 
and to keep straight, his thought and his references to the respective 
contracts. 

How can a salesman be expected to follow such a talk and not become 
confused or how can he, in trying so hard to follow, retain all the 
important points made? 

Mr. Blank’s words should have been supplemented by visual presen- 
tation. The speaker should have had at his disposal copies of the 
contracts which should also have been placed in the hands of the sales- 
men, or else he should have had charts or, better yet, both charts and 
contracts. If charts had been used, a separate one should have been 
prepared with distinctive marking to correspond with each form of 
contract, etc. 

4, The order of the program was good. The mental tests on Friday 
morning, the more or less technical and educational talks by Messrs. M. 
and Y. on Friday afternoon, and the interesting educational and inspi- 
rational features of Saturday were in logical sequence. However: 

(a) The mental tests were not given under the best conditions. 

(1) Each circular table should have been shared by but four 
people. 

(2) Monitorship was poor. Interruptions and laxity generally 
were too much in evidence. 

(b) Long sessions like those of Friday afternoon and Saturday 
morning should be broken by longer recesses. Despite the very high 
character of Mr. B’s closing talk, the gathering was not in the most 
responsive mood, not only because the topic was not the most pop- 
ular among some members of the audience and because the previous 
speaker, Mr. C., imposed upon the time, but also because there had been 
virtually no intermission for relaxation and physical exercise throughout 


the excessively long period. 
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(c) Dining chairs pressed into service for the convention are scarcely 
conducive to ease. After a comparatively short period, occupants 
grow uncomfortable, shift about in their chairs, and thereby eneRes 
their own attention and distract the attention of others. 

(d) Provision for regular ventilation should be made. Some person 
should be definitely detailed to arrange for this beforehand, and to 
manage it throughout the convention. 


The following report on a convention illustrates a method of 
reporting 1n which comparison is used. 

Comparison of Two Agency Conventions..—The American 
Indian never knew he was a “red-skin” until a ‘‘paleface” 
arrived. Likewise, a general agent does not see some very 
obvious ways of improving his agency convention until it is 
measured, point by point, against other agency conventions. 
How does your own sales meeting compare with the two follow- 
ing conventions? Both were visited during one week by the 


writer, an outsider to both organizations. 


“A” Agency Convention: 

1. Approximately 160 salesmen 
attended. 

2. Started on time. 

3. Purpose: information and en- 
thusiasm. 


4, Carefully planned and carried 
through. 

5. Meetings presided over by 
salesmen. 

6. Participation by 70 per cent of 
all present. 

7. Recess, relaxation, ventilation, 
in middle of each long session. 

8. Group singing of familiar 
songs. 

9. No outside speakers. 

10. Official’s talk solely for enthu- 

siasm. 


“B” Agency Convention: 

1. Approximately 30 calenee 
attended. 

2. Started one-half hour late. 

3. Purpose: information, enthu- 
siasm and announcing of quotas 
for coming year. 

4. Three shifts in program neces- 
sary because of non-attendance. 

5. Meetings presided over by 
salesmen, not by officials. 

6. Participation by 60 per cent 
of those present. 

7. No break in sessions. 


8. Piano solo and two vocal solos 
by local talent. 
9. Three outside speakers. 

10. Official’s talk solely informa. 
tional. For the most part technical 
information from a young home 
office official, which was appreciated 
more by the general agents than by 
salesmen. 


1 By M. J. Ream, Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, Newark, N. J, 


CONVENTIONS 


“A” Agency Convention: 
11. Specially organized recogni- 
tion of successful men. 


12. Good group spirit attained. 


13. No slogan. 
14. No special recognition of sales- 
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“B” Agency Convention: 

11. Recognition of successful men 
by the method of introduction for 
after-dinner speeches. 

12. An agency feeling almost as 
strong as family feeling built up. 

13. No slogan. 

14. An auxiliary meeting of sales- 


men’s wives. men’s wives and specially recognized, 
with a place on the program of the 
main convention. 

15. A whole table of printed helps 
and salesman’s aids to be had for the 
taking. 

16. No display charts. 


15. One piece of printed material 
distributed—‘‘ What’s in Your Rate 
Book?” 

16. Three display charts showing 
achievements of agents. 


Each of these conventions was exceedingly helpful to the men 
who attended, but each could be very much improved. Agency 
“B” could learn from Agency ‘‘A” to start on time; to break 
long sessions with short relaxation periods; to plan the program 
more carefully. Agency ‘‘A”’ could learn from Agency ‘“B” 
to recognize the wives of salesmen, and to develop a stronger 
“This is our Agency”’ feeling. 

Probably nothing is better for developing loyalty and enthu- 
siasm in a convention than participation by the men. ‘‘Some 
participation by every salesman” is the ideal goal. Just how to 
accomplish this is a problem. Efforts in this direction frequently 
result in a tedious program of mediocre talks, either forced or 
apologetic in tore, or monopolized by some persevering agent 
who ardently advocates something of little general interest 
or value. 

Agency ‘‘A” solved this difficulty in a wonderfully effective 
way. Each agent was given a mimeographed booklet, entitled: 
‘‘What’s in Your Rate Book?” ‘This contained pen pictures of 
all kinds of prospects with varying life insurance needs, about 
seventy in number. Not all of these seventy were discussed. 
Only those were taken up which some salesman asked for. 
Neither the chairman, nor the officials would give the information 
requested. Instead the chairman would say: “Mr. White, 
how would you answer this question?” “Mr. Brown, what kind 
of insurance would you prescribe in that case?” 
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No one person was allowed to talk more than 2 minutes and 
not more than three or four talks were permitted on a single 
topic. It is of more value, particularly to the young salesman, © 
to learn three or four possible proposals for a variety of cases 
than to spend the time arguing some debatable question to its 
ultimate conclusion. 

The agency officials were ‘“‘planted”’ throughout the group and 
participated in asking or answering only when it was necessary 
to “keep the pot boiling.” By this method there was accom- 
plished the seemingly impossible feat of voluntary participation 
by over one hundred of the one hundred and sixty salesmen pres- 
ent. Further, the sessions ran on schedule time and were lively 
and stimulating throughout. 

This effective problem exercise in making insurance fit the 


need of the prospect could be applied to the selling process. The - 


average salesman feels most in need of hints on methods of 
approach, motivation of prospect, and effective appeals. It is 
easier to suggest a “practicum” in field tactics than to say how it _ 
should be carried out. A book of problems with more complete 
prospect ‘‘pictures”’ could be prepared as a basis of discussion. 
Individual salesmen could be primed to present the approach 
and motivation of particular cases. It has even been suggested 
that stereopticon pictures might be used to supplement the word 
picture of the prospect and to make the situation more real and 
interesting. Dramatized interviews have sometimes been suc- 
cessfully used in this connection. 

But whatever the details of the method, that convention will 
get the best results which successfully combines group partici- 
pation with helpful educational material. The group problem 
exercise is one of the best ways of achieving this goal. 

Thus it is evident that even good conventions can be made 
better by comparison with other conventions and by friendly 
criticism. It is necessary, only, that the outsider be in general 
sympathy with the organization. The general agent himself is 
usually so busy during the convention, “putting over” in a big 
way the message of the meeting, that he cannot at the time 
analyze critically the different features of the convention. He 
sees the forest but fails to note the trees. It is these component 
parts which must be watched if the whole convention is to be 
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improved, and in making such a critical analysis the outside 
viewpoint is especially valuable. 

A third form of critical report is illustrated by the following 
report on a ‘‘dealer convention”? by one of the authors as the 
representative of the Bureau. This report illustrates how a con- 
vention very successfully conducted may, nevertheless, fail in 
many respects to attain its objectives. More careful prelimi- 
nary planning and more accurate determination of the point of 
view of the persons attending the convention would have 
increased the value of the convention many times. We have 
quoted only isolated sections from the complete report. 


Report ON DEALER CONVENTION OF THE R. P. Company 


T shall not discuss but shall only name a few of the good things which I 
noticed: (a) the methods of introducing each individual, showing that 
the home office knew something about its dealers; (b) the universal use of 
names and of personal items—this appeals to the individual’s self- 
respect and his feeling of worthwhileness; (c) frequent intermissions, 
allowing time for stretching, getting fresh air, etc.; (d) beginning sessions 
on time—setting hours by common agreement and holding the men to 
it; the fining of members for lateness helped out this plan and also added 
to the good humor which was universally prevalent; (e) getting dealers 
to talk and to commit themselves—the more men talk in a convention, 
the more they will feel they have gotten out of it. 

Criticisms and Suggestions. 

Physical Facilities—tIn the first place, I think the room which you 
occupied was somewhat too small to serve your purposes to the best 
advantage. A narrow room has a number of disadvantages, and when it 
is also rather short, as was this one, it handicaps a convention somewhat. 
It should be possible to seat the dealers, in a small group such:as this 
(forty men) so that each man can see most of his fellows. 

The convention room should be located where running in and out 
would be discouraged, and, as far as possible, should be removed from 
outside disturbances. 

A platform would have helped in a way, by raising the charts and 
blackboard so that all persons in the room could see. As it was, 
persons sitting in the back of the room could sometimes see only the 
first few lines on the charts. Due to the glazed surface of some of the 
charts hanging about the room, they gave a glare unpleasant to the eye. 

A printed program might be a useful addition to the convention. 
It might serve as an outline of just what was accomplished at the con- 
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vention, and could be made an attractive souvenir for the dealer to take 
home. Such a program would be the proper place for the convention 
slogan which I shall mention later. 

More blackboard space could have been used to advantage. As 
much visual demonstration as possible should always be given in this 
kind of a convention. 

At times a half-dozen private conversations were going on while the 
leader was attempting to lecture on some important topic. These are 
great distractors and some way should be found to reduce them to a 
minimum. A different seating arrangement should help, bringing all 
persons as near as possible to the speaker. After the first session, 
habitual offenders might be singled out and seated by the chairman 
where the stimulus to private conversation would be as nearly as possible 
eliminated. 

In general, I should say that all physical arrangements should be 
made ahead of time and so perfected that the program would not need to 
be changed except in emergency. Perhaps it would be well to be able 
to put on a printed program the details of physical arrangements, so 
that time would not need to be taken in the convention to mention — 
certain things repeatedly. . 

Instruction and Training.—The job of making dealers good salesmen 
is the one upon which you naturally must continue to place very great 
emphasis. Four things, it seems to me, enter into the process: first, 
thorough knowledge of goods; second, ability to use the various selling 
points; third, confidence in the house; fourth, better business methods. 

In the convention, you put the major emphasis upon giving to dealers 
a more or less detailed knowledge of the products. I think 
you attempted to put across too much in the way of facts as facts. I 
grant that these dealers have a personal interest in the subject 
matter and a good deal of background for it, but they are not 
accustomed to attending lectures and probably have a small capacity 
for retaining a mass of facts no matter how well organized. The fact 
that you did get a great many ideas across was due more to the visual 
method of instruction and to other elements which I will discuss later, 
than to the fact that you employed the lecture method largely. 

I think you might have adapted your talks more clearly to the dealers’ 
points of view, if you had put all of your instruction in such a form as is 
suggested by a question asked by one dealer. The question was: 
“Can you explain it to us in a way we can use to explain it to a buyer?” 
In other words, selling points needed more emphasis. ll of the details 
you used should have been grouped clearly about the selling points 
which the dealers must use in pushing products. If you continue 
to use the lecture method, I believe you will find it profitable to make 
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the selling points stand out on the charts and in your talks, and to 
drive them home by drilling if necessary. 

In my judgment there is not enough attention BS to the problem 
of selling the dealer on the house. It is one thing to sell the dealer the 
line, and quite another thing to sell him the house and its business 
methods, policies, and personnel. I think your dealers would appre- 
ciate more or less complete information in regard to the organization of 
the company, its history, its methods of production, its size, and various 
other facts of this sort. The life history of President D. and other 
members of the firm, would be an extremely interesting bit of publicity 
for your dealers. I think they would also be interested to know the 
story of the development of the various products. All of these matters, 
' of course, cannot be given time and attention in the convention, but 
enough of this material can be employed to secure that additional 
interest in the company and its welfare which is so important a factor in 
building loyalty and enthusiasm. 

Again, I think the dealers would appreciate more information about 
the business methods and policies of the company. They want to be 
sure that the company gives fair treatment to all, that it gives prompt 
attention to every request coming from them, that its sales policy will 
get the best possible results, and that its prices are right. I think you 
did not give enough attention to the last two of these points. I can 
illustrate what I mean by two examples. At the lunch table where I 
sat on the second day of the convention, much of the conversation 
hinged on various competitors and went from that to a discussion of 
prices. The consensus of opinion was that even at the present time the 
prices of many of the company’s products were too high—not justified 
by the present prices of the raw materials. This subject was not 
discussed in the convention, and, while your dealers believe firmly that 
your product is worth the price to the consumer, they believe that the 
prices generally should be lower. 

The final point in making the dealer a good salesman is concerned with 
making him a better business man. I think the company should give 
increasing attention to the possibility of service in increasing the busi- 
ness ability of its dealers. Your chart, ‘‘Warehouse or Merchant” is 
a good start in this direction, but is not sufficient. If you were to con- 
centrate on the problem of turnover of stock alone, you would render an 
invaluable service to your dealers and increase your own profits. The 
matter of display within a dealer’s store, his arrangement of stock, 
bookkeeping, credits, etc., are all problems in which the sales promotion 
section of your company ought to help. 

The Use of Project Method in the Convention.—You used a method of 
eliciting. discussion which, for want of a better title, I shall call the 
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prayer-meeting method, consisting of an exposition of the scriptures 
and the calling forth of testimony. You used the method very effec- 
tively, but I want to suggest for your consideration what is known as 
the project method. The use of this method would mean that you use 
the convention as an opportunity to develop and solve a number of 
problems. These problems will be those which the local dealers are 
facing at the time of the convention. If your salesman has been diligent 
in informing you of the local situation, you can probably come to the 
convention with mimeographed copies of a series of selling problems 
which you would give out to the dealers for discussion. Or you can use 
the first session of the convention to secure from the dealers themselves 
their statement of the problems on which they need help. Let me 
emphasize here that you probably cannot get these statements from 
them by word of mouth, just as you were unable to secure any “brick- 
bats” in this fashion during the convention. But if you hand out pencil 
and paper and allow the dealers to hand in unsigned questions, — 
grievances, and problems, the response will probably give you more 
material than you can cover in 2 days’ time. 

The principle involved in this problem method is that you give the 
dealer a concrete situation which is sufficiently near his own local situ- . 
ation to arouse this interest and close attention. These problems should 
form the basis of the discussion, taking the place of the more formal 
lectures. The solving of the problems will give the representatives 
of the home office ample opportunity to present all of the pertinent 
material which they ordinarily give in lecture form. The problems are 
put up to the dealers for solution, and the home office men enter the 
discussion only to add facts which the various dealer fail to bring out. 
This method has, I think, two very important things to recommend it. 
In the first place, it puts up to the dealers a concrete, specific, tangible 
situation such as he himself has met in selling the line. Intense interest 
is aroused and the facts which are brought out will stick better because 
they are used in their proper setting. In the second place, this method 
puts the dealer in the attitude of salesman and gives him practice in 
marshaling his arguments. 

You have undoubtedly had good results from your present more 
formal method. If you continue the plan, let me suggest that you 
develop a better method of checking results than just asking for haa 
monies at the end of the meeting. 

Consumer Demonstrations—The consumer demonstrations discussed 
at the convention are unusually good. I think they should be extended 
as far as possible. If you do not have cards with printed formulas for 
figuring out profits to the consumer for all the various products, I think 
you should develop them at once. That is, I think you should have a 
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simple and effective demonstration for every product that you market. 
These demonstrations should be backed up by equally effective selling 
talks which dealers can use in talking to buyers. Perhaps something 
like the American Tobacco Company’s six-point demonstration for 
Lucky Strike cigarettes could be developed. Out of the large array of 
interesting facts which you poured into your dealers at each session, you 
should crystallize the essential selling points for each product and put 
them in such form that the dealer can memorize them if he chooses. 
Any scheme which you develop, which will insure that your dealers 
present your products intelligently, should be very effective in increasing 
your sales. 


Planning a Convention.—It is fairly obvious from the critical 
reports quoted above that any convention, however successful, 
can be made better by attention to details as well as by increased 
attention to the general plan of the convention. At the request 
of a number of companies, the Bureau undertook to set out, from 
its experience, the different problems that arise in planning and 
handling sales conventions so far as they concern most com- 
panies. This program was prepared in outline form and has 
since been used by several national concerns. Naturally, it 
takes up only the general features of a convention and the gen- 
eral method of procedure. It covers, however, the proper topics 
which must be considered by any committee in planning for the 
work of the convention. We give here the original plan as pre- 
_ pared by the Bureau. It is followed by a reproduction of a modi- 
fied form as used by one company in meeting its own convention 
problem. 


I. The General Committee in Charge: 

1. Members: 

May be home office appointees assigned to this work; a regularly consti- 
tuted committee permanently in charge of firm conventions; under direct 
charge of the sales manager who designates various men to manage the 
details, dividing the work as he sees fit; a committee appointed annually 
at the time of the convention by vote or according to by-laws; or a self- 
perpetuating committee that fills vacancies and organizes the convention 
anew each time. 

2. Duties: 

a. Formulation of purpose of the convention. 
b. Personnel of convention. 

Time and place. 
: ane of session. 
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Appointment of sub-committees. 
Meeting of sub-committees. 
Allocation of duties to sub-committees. . 
Reports of progress from sub-committees. 
e. Preparation of program. 
f. Budget—amount, sources, allocation to sub-committee. 
g. Preliminary or general publicity. 
II. Preparation of Program (General Committee Responsible) : 
1. Establishing the Theme for Each Session: 
a. Wording of this theme. 
b. Subdivision of theme to fit the session (harmony). 
c. Topics for speakers. 
d. Discussion of points for each speaker. 
e. Arrangements or order of development. 
2. Selecting the Speakers: 
a. Chairman for the different sessions. 
b. Informational or inspirational speakers. 
c. Outside addresses. 
8. Planning Special Features: 
a. Recognition of clubs and affiliated organizations. 
b. Recognition of new members. 
c. Special contests, ete. 
d. Distribution of-prizes, announcements of honors. 
4. Planning Exhibits, Hic.: 
a. Place on program and in discussion. 
b. Source and responsibility for preparation. 
5. Blocking out Skeleton of Program: 
. Day and evening sessions. 
. Sectional meetings. 
. Hours of committee meetings. 
. Length of sessions and time of each. 
. Recreation period and nature of recreation to fit theme of session. 
. Business meetings. 
III. Preparation for the Meetings: 

There are three general functions to be provided for here in the appoint- 
ment and work of sub-committees—the physical arrangements, entertain- 
ment, and publicity. The importance of these problems will vary with the 
nature and size of the convention. The general duties of each of these 
committees are listed below. Coordinate and subordinate committees will 
be named in accordance with the importance and peculiar nature of the 
duties of the particular case. Each member should be chosen because of 
fitness and should be responsible for some definite feature listed below. 

1. Committee on Physical Arrangements: 

a. Headquarters—hotel. 
Size. 
Location. 
Terms. 
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b. 


c. 
d. 
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Convention hall. 

Size. 

Ventilation. 

Freedom from distraction. 
Lighting. 

Type and arrangement of chairs. 
Desks—chairman, secretary, reporters’ tables, stenographers, etc. 
Decorations. 

Projection lanterns, etc., required by speakers. 
Drinking water. 

Rooms for sectional meetings, committees, etc. 
Restrooms. 


2. Committee on Entertainment: 


a. 


b. 
C. 


d. 


Hotel accommodations. 

Number of rooms needed. 

Method of reserving. 

Special features in guest’ rooms—company writing paper, mementos 
of convention, etc. 

Registration. 

Transportation. 

Of honor guests. 

To and from trains. 

To points of interest. 

Emergency equipment. 

Map of locality (see publicity committee). 

Meals. 

Regular eating arrangements. 

Banquets, all accessories, souvenirs, flowers, music, arrangement of 
tables, etc. 

Music and stunts. 


3. Publicity Committee: 
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ye 
k. 
L. 
m. 
n. 


. Development of interest. 

. Advance notices, press, notices at meeting place and headquarters. 
. Local publicity. 

. Publicity during convention, newspapers, etc. 

. Insignia. 

. Charge of exhibits. 

. Map of city. 

. Items of local and general interest on program. 

. Printing—songs, menus, lists of members, main program (if not kept 


by general committee), place cards, special lists. 
Messengers, typists, hiring stenographers, etc. 
Information desk and doorkeepers, etc. 
Railroad, pullman reservations. 

Program and other literature. 

Preparation of charts, banners, etc. 
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THE EDWARD A. WOODS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 
CONVENTION PLAN AND OUTLINE 


Convention 


Held at......... en en nn DB Erne 


To guard against oversight strike out the items which are not to be 
considered and, as the remaining ones are attended to, check them. 
Indicate on dotted line who is directly charged with the item, 


A. PRELIMINARY PLANS 
1 DATE 
Holidays—Sunday travel 
Pidonvenience—Sultability—Rates 
Freedom from distractions 
3 BUDGET 


4 ROOM-—Size and Location 


Hours of opening aad élocing 


EVENING SESSION 
F lor informal 
Dancing--Cards 

SPECIAL SPEAKERS 
Who—Whea 


MUSIC AND ENTERTAINMENT 
Kind—When—How much—Cost 


INSIGNIA TO BE WORN 
At the diffcrent sessions 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


seca topics 
Informal discussions 


CHAIRMEN OF SESSIONS 
Select and coach 
Study analyses of other conventions 


AGENTS AS CHAIRMEN 
Open forum 


QUESTION BOX 
Topics and Leader 


B. PROGRAM 


\15. ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 
CONVENTION 
Daily Bulletin 
Tovitations 


ters 
‘ormal dress required 


INVOCATION 
‘What sessions. By whom. During sessions 
Between sessions 
PARTICIPATION BY AGENTS 
Methods 


AGENCY ORGANIZATIONS 
Installation of mew members 


Century and Tarbell Clubs 
Veteran Legion and 


© OPENING ADDRESS 
Who will make #—__,___ 


Tone and Topic. 


7 CLOSING ADDRESS 
Who gill make it...__. 


Tone and Topic _—__.__._ 


By officers or Commnittee. 

iy oF wv 

RECEPTION BY HONOR 
GUESTS 


QUESTION BOX 


Cc. CHAIRMEN 


Closing Session — ean eneneee 


D. COMMITTEES IN CHARGE 
cg an cpp 
Meals. 

Physical Arrangements > ps 


Decorations 


‘Transportation and' Hotel. 
Publicity. 


Tavitations and Acknowledgmenta 2 es 
Records and Files 


E. BUDGET 


Allotted Expended 


CONVENTIONS 


F. PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENTS 


1 ARRANGEMENT OF CHAIRS 
‘Speakers and charts in full view 


Report conditions in audience 


3 “PROVISION FOR INTER- 
MINGLIN 
New ee with old and all 


Windows—Fans—Awnings 


6 INFORMATION DESK 


Mail—Telegrams—Mecssages 
‘Writing Materials 
Trains and Street cars 
Sessions—People 


Interruptions 
M 


10 HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Gomte—Manager— 


G. MATERIALS REQUIRED 


1 GAVEL FOR CHAIRMAN 


S CHARTS AND BLACKBOARDS 


6 RECORDS AND REPORTS 

seastietstac conte 
7 ~DECORATIONS 
‘Day. Sessions, 


Flowers 


> itable ‘Woods Com; 
Vaeran Legion faze 


8 “PRIZES TO BE AWARDED 


9 ‘PRINTED MATTER 
Songs—I . 


10 COPIES OF PROGRAM 


12. CIGARS DURING SESSIONS 


3 ‘INSIGNIA REQUIRED 
Tarbell Pins 
Century Buttons 


1S GROUP INSURANCE 
Certificates 
Presentation talk 


16 MATERIALS FOR GAMES 
Cards and score cards 


H. MEALS 


TABLES 
Size, . Within sight and hearing: 


a ARRANGEMENT OF “GUESTS 
Old agents with new 
City with country, ete. 
Veterans by Corps 

s” “MENU 
‘Wholesome combinations 
Observe Past Days and Lent 


6 MUSIC DURING MEALS 


9 ~ PLACE CARDS FOR FORMAL 
DINNERS 
As souvenirs 


10 CIGARS AND CANDY 


u “VETERAN LEGION COLORS 
For table decoration 
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1. DEVELOPING THE SESSIONS 


GENERAL 
Chairman promptly on time 
ascertain presence of special people 
‘Speakers 
Prize Winners 
Candidates for Honors 


If Speakers or Guests are delayed: 
Secure substitute if needed 
Have them greeted at the door 
Escort to platform between talks 
Introduttion immediate or do- 
layed? 


Lotate any- material required 
Prizes to be awarded 
Insignia to be awarded 
Anything requiring distribution 
Programs for visitors and partici- 
pants 
Begin program promptlyand adhere 
to tchedule time 
Pauses for ventilation or relaxation 
Must not interrupt a topic nor 
‘occur between closely related 
talks 


OPENING SESSION 
Chairman announces theme 
Start with enthusiasm 


‘Use tact, but Srmness, to avoid ten 
dency to lose the subject 


Give inexperienced speakers notice 
Suggest episode or topic for dis- 
cussion 
Develop and retain lively interest 
Link each talk fo the general 
theme 
Encourage good fellowship but do 
not permit speakers to. ba 
heckled or distracted 
This session sets the tone for the. 
entire series 
INTERMEDIATE SESSIONS. 
Dincuss here new topics proposed 
Questions and Suggestions 
Place on Program at suitable. 
place 
Advise proper persons of change 
¥f continuation of Opening Session 
‘Chairman's address to link up 
May be more instructive in character 
Statistical—Announcements 


‘Talks from untrained speakers 
Shorter but more frequent. 


SOCIAL SESSIONS 


One principal speaker and a frien 
informal closing tall 


Character and length ef speeches 
Brief and timely 
Topic of interest to mixed audience 


Diversions 
Opportunity for impromptu talks 
Vetcrans—Recruita 
Well-known associates 


Entertainment : 
Someone to start dunciog: 
Organize card groups 
Totroduce any entertainers 


Reception by Honor Guests 
‘Start promptly and kecp people in 
motion 
Introduce people to one another 
At tables as seated 
Discourage cliques of alonfness 


‘Song Leader work under Chairman 
Locate neat him and centrally 


CLOSING SESSION 
Most important session of all 
Open with enthusiasm 


Impression made affects entire 
Convention 


Chairman link up to preceding 
sessions 
Announce closing hour 
Close promptly as announced 
Avoid straggling off to catch traing 
Ask those who must Icave early 
to sit near door 
Resume of Convention 
Emphasize main features 
Crystallize material 


Inspirational closing tall: 
The personal appeal 
Stick closely to original theme 
‘Send them away smiling 


Head official to speak to people 
as they leave 


J. POST-CONVENTION 


CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


By questionnaire to officials, asking for unsigned egmments on.specified topics. ~ 


RATINGS 


ertseticersetat beeoreneessednstasnetesoratnbereesbersetsshites sents 


‘The convention as a whole to be compared with other conventions and given 
& numerical rating, e.g. 10-1; done confidentially by officials of other sclected 


people. 


cesrersectaeermarapesetnssesortensestenarintaasesnnetyeesensesennevensensohitnasntetst 


Master Convention Outline Card, Program. All printed: matter; suatmary of 
criticisms. Attendants by name: guests, associstes, office. Cost report 


nN 0 
Oficial appreciation to special speakers and others who contributed. 
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IV. Conduct of the Convention: 
At this point, the general committee usually takes charge once more and 
discusses in detail the preparations made by its various sub-committees. 
1. Running Off the Program: 
Opening on time. 
Speakers present or accounted for. 
Arrangement for substitute speakers. 
Changes in the program. 
Discussion from the floor. 
2. Appointing Temporary Committees: 
Resolutions. 
Obituary. 
3. Holding Special Conferences: 
4. Outlining Future Policy: 
Sub-committees remain in charge of their several duties. They provide 
for mail and telegrams for guests, and provide ushers, special messengers, etc. 
V. The Closing of the Convention: : 
1. Reports of Sub-committees (these function until all business is closed): 
| 2. Finance. 
3. Arrangements for follow-up conferences. 


Do Conventions Pay?—All of the purposes of a convention, 
whether they be social, informational, or purely educational, 
converge on getting results in the final form of increased sales 
production. The secondary results of permanency of sales 
force, of enthusiasm, of better understanding between officials 
and salesmen, are generally assumed to be mere indications that 
increased production will accrue. The balance sheet of the com- 
pany is the final measure of the successful convention. The 
intermediate successes, as reported by salesman, district manager, 
and sales manager, are assumed to be predictive of increased 
production. If they report a sales force enthusiastic over the 
convention, more deeply filled with the importance and the stand- 
ing of the company and its products, more thoroughly informed 
of policies and methods of distribution, increasingly skilled in the 
presentation of obscure points to customers, they expect these 
reports to be indicative of increased selling capacity on the part 
of the field force. 

Among the numerous things which are commonly used to 
check the success of the convention may be mentioned the 
amount and accuracy of new information obtained by the mem- 
bers of the convention, the success with which the officials have 
described and sold their new sales plans and projects, the thor- 
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oughness with which field managers and salesmen have under- 
stood the new methods of supervision or training or selection 
proposed, and the enthusiasm and freshness of purpose with which 
each man goes back to his territory for the new year’s work. 

Too often these various important results of the convention are 
measured by single instances reported casually by this or that 
person in attendance at the convention. There is seldom or 
never a systematic effort made to determine the extent to which 
these isolated reports are true of the entire membership of the 
convention. A very little investigation will reveal in the most 
successful convention many dissatisfied representatives, many 
- misunderstandings of vital points in the discussion, many opin- 
ions that do not accord with the isolated instances usually 
brought to the ears of home office officials. 

It is impossible here to enumerate the many devices and 
plans whereby officials may be assured that their ideas have been 
understood, that the individual needs of every member of the 
convention have been met, and, in general, that they have 
obtained the highest average of clearness and sympathy in the 
understanding of their projects and of the requirements of the 
sales force. An hour or more of the convention might profitably 
be spent each day in allowing members from the floor to state 
their criticisms, objections, or difficulties in connection with the 
topics that have been discussed from the platform. While this 
discussion from the floor is in progress, opportunity should also 
be given to all members to write out in question form any difficul- 
ties, criticisms, or uncertainties that occur to them, to be answered 
the first thing the next day. This plan gives the more retiring or 
slower individual an equal opportunity with the talker, to get 
his view before the conference. In addition to this, the officials 
of the conference should prepare a carefully worded series of 
questions, arranged so that the answers may be brief or simply 
checked, as is now commonly done, in order that they may 
obtain after each session, or even after each important discussion, 
and at the close of the convention, a picture of the degree to 
which the events of the convention have been understood and 
assimilated by its rank and file. 

The sales organization that has a modern method of supervision 
in force should expect to receive from its supervisors in the 
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succeeding months reports which also indicate fully wherein the 
practices advocated at the convention are proving effective and 
wherein they have failed of usefulness. 

A convention is an important phase of the sales plan. In a 
way, it is the ideal situation for applying methods of group 
motivation. It also offers excellent opportunity for summing up 
and evaluating strength and persistence of motives in the indi- 
vidual. The convention is the center at which all the sales 
power of the company converges from the past year’s efforts and 
radiates to its many customers in the year to come. 
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